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... give the new soft - side 


Light and lavish for carefree travel, new Samsonite 


luggage 


Travel Bags and 


Cases are the aristocrats of soft-side luggage. The exclusive, sturdy 


“‘Samsontex” tweed is rain-, stain-, and puncture- 
resistant. The spacious insides are luxuriously lined. 
The colors are fashionably new: Chestnut, Quill 
(shown) and Bright Teal (shown). 

New Samsonite Travel Bags have padlocked 
doors that open with double-duty zippers. For ex- 
tra security, you can change the padlock to the in- 
side when you hang up your bag. Ladies’ bag has 


that’s totally different inside and out! 


staggered hangers to keep clothes wrinkle-free. The men’s bag can be 
carried open. Has the exclusive removable ‘““Handi-Case®” too. Perfect for 
weekends or overnight trips. Bags have hidden stitching, protective pip- 
ing. 54 Ladies’ Bag--$47.50. 44 Men’s Bag—$39.50. 
New Samsonite Travel Cases have super- 
strong, lightweight frames of jet-age magnesium, 
hidden locks that open only at your touch (Samsonite 
exclusives). The trim is of gleaming magnesium. 
Inside has snug-fitting divider. Range of sizes: 
21”, 24”, 26” and 29”. The prices start from $20.00. 





Samsonite Travel Bags & Cases 


© 1961, Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Division, Denver, Colorado 


. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada through 
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Samsonite of Canada Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. Prices slightly higher. 
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(al it the lempes LeMans Luh-mahnz 


Pontiacs new package of punch..,posh...and low price! Convertible or Coupe! A couple of fancy, frisky newcomers. Pull the trigger 


on a fired-up “4”. (Standard power: 110, 115, 120 or 140 h.p. Optional at extra cost: 166-horse ‘4’; 185 h.p. aluminum V-8; four-speed, floor 
mounted stick shift.) Plush sports-type bucket seats and full carpeting are part of the package. Plenty more. Front engine balanced 
by rear transmission. Independent suspension at all four wheels. Big 15-inch wheels and tires (at no extra cost). Get the good word 


from your Pontiac dealer. He's very high on the car and very low on the price. PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Drive America’s only front engine/rear transmission car... it’s balanced like none of the others! 
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DECEMBER COveR. The pages of Holiday have long been cheered by Ronald Searle’s 
incomparable illustrations. This month Mr. Searle, not content with adding visual fun to 
Charlton Ogburn, Jr.’s study of the Department of State, bursts forth with a festive cover 
design showing Santa on his rounds, with the reindeer’s antlers marvelously trimmed to 
light his way. Steed and rider have obviously been through this thing many times before. 


NEXT MONTH. This year our January European issue seeks out aspects of the Continent 
that may be new even to those jaded by repeated crossings. Joseph Wechsberg visits Vienna 
in winter and finds it alive with merrymaking. V. S. Pritchett skips the hackneyed routes to 
relish the Pyrenees on his own, and William Sansom uncovers the charms of three Swedish 
islands. The issue takes a discoverer’s delight in Bad Homburg, Parma, a boat tour of 
Holland, the Riviera hills, the Yugoslav island of Hvar, small Parisian hotels, and good 
but little-known wines. A big annual feature: Holiday’s European restaurant awards. 
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electric-eye exposure control while you shoot. No 
guessing! Electric power-drive obsoletes hand- 
winding. With V-Hexanon f2 lens, 12 to 32mm ZOOM 

$229.95* plus case. 
















“Christmas is a family affair 
at Boca Raton” says sam Snead 


This year the celebration of Christmas begins December 17th at 
Boca Raton . . . 16 glorious days of activity, enchantment and 
excitement for the whole family. And leading up to our Holiday 
House Party, Sam Snead will host Boca’s 5th Annual Pro-Am Golf 
Week, December 12th through 17th. Two golf courses, four all- 
weather tennis courts. A mile-long ocean beach and crescent of 
cabanas. Deep-sea fishing in the Gulf Stream. Skeet, tennis, 
and archery. Haute cuisine. Supervised activities for children 
and a planned program for teenagers. Special evening entertain- 
ment for all. Rates are surprisingly reasonable, full American 
Plan. Write R. H: Leggett for calendar of events and special 
House Party rates, or see your Travel Agent. 
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LETTERS 


Japanese Judgments 


Japan (October Ho.tpDay) alone is 
worth a great deal more than the year’s 
subscription cost. | was completely en- 
tranced by Laurens van der Post’s 
Journey Through a Floating World 
which included the unbelievably beauti- 
ful photographs by Burt Glinn. It is 
worthy of publishing in book form and 
distributing throughout the country to 
create a better understanding of the 
Japanese and to replace the present dis- 
torted image surviving from World War 
II. A nation so gifted in the finer arts 
and so devoted to the beauty of nature 
is worthy of our interest, understanding 


and admiration. H. MACHANIC 


Washington, D.C. 


I firmly believe that Japan will con- 
tribute greatly toward further under- 
standing of my country with the 


United States. GENICHI AKATANI 


First Secretary 
Embassy of Japan 
Washington, D.C. 


I cannot refrain from writing in re- 
gard to the articles in the October issue 
on Japan, particularly those comment- 
ing on its people. It so happens I have 
had considerable experience with your 
friends, those quaint and friendly Nip- 
ponese. Mine commenced one Sunday 
morning some years ago and unfor- 
tunately for me, will never end except 
with my death. 

You could not have forgotten the 
treachery of the Japs, so you ignore it 
and print a series of glowing untruths— 
even though within the past week a re- 
port from London quotes the indi- 
vidual responsible for Pearl Harbor as 
saying he realizes he made a bad mis- 
take when he ordered the attack by not 
ordering several more as a follow-up. 


J. R. BLAINE 
Rawlins, Wyo. 


Having just returned from a too- 
short vacation to Japan, I want to 
thank you for the October issue. It is 
superb and one to be treasured. My 
compliments for a magnificent issue on 
a wonderful country. 


BARBARA WARECK 
New York City 


Perhaps once in a decade one is 
treated to such a luxury as your Octo- 
ber issue, wherein the combined talents 
of Mr. van der Post and Mr. Glinn have 
created the wonderful introduction to 
the magic quality that personifies mod- 
ern Japan. 

M/SGT. HERBERT W. CRITTENDEN, USAF 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


We found the October issue of your 
magazine a washout. If you must con- 
tinue devoting entire issues to one area 
or country, choose a country in which 
your subscribers have background and 
deep interest. 


MR. AND MRS. T. R. ELLSWORTH 
Dubuque 


DECEMBER 


Your October issue is a thing of rare 
beauty. You have captured the essence 
of this remarkable part of our world 
with exceptional insight and fidelity, 

While in uniform, I spent some 
months in that wonderful land. To be 
there was a privilege. And, remarkably, 
I have yet to meet anyone who has ever 
been to Japan who would not relish, 
as I would, the opportunity to return 


and remain. BELDEN MENKUS 


Nashville 


While reading The Peculiar Films 
(Antic Arts, October HOLIDAY), I had 
the weird idea that Hugh G. Foster 
watches movies with his eyes crossed, 
For although many Japanese films wal- 
low in gloom, they by no means are 
alone in the puddle. And even if they 
were, this fact would have little rele- 
vance to their quality. 

What bothers me is the familiar 
Cinema As Literature pedestal from 
which Mr. Foster’s condescensions are 
handed down. That cinema has much 
in common with literature is — true 
enough, but to criticize cinema as 
literature is somewhat idiotic. It has 
just as much in common with music 
(rhythm, themes, repetition), and its 
basic techniques—camera and mon- 
tage—are profoundly unliterary. 

The greatness of a poem or play or 
novel depends as much on the telling 
as it does on the story told, on the lan- 
guage, the structure, the method. 
‘*‘What said” is important, but ‘‘how 
said’’ separates Balzac from C. P. 
Snow. Similarly, it is the telling which 
make /kiru, Ugetsu and Tokyo Story 
great films; or rather, films which make 
us clarify what greatness in motion 


pictures Is. JOHN AKAGI 


Franklin, Ind. 


The Spanish-American 
War (cont’d) 


It seems to be the fashion of late to 
downgrade the United States for the 
part she played in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and the manner in which she 
played that part (The Spanish-American 
War, September HOLIDAY). 

Present-day writers err greatly if they 
accept the mouthings of the yellow 
press and a few jingoes as the true ten 
per of the country at large in the late 
nineties. The war came as a result of the 
colonial policy of Spain and the indig- 
nation of the United States over the 
consequences of that policy in nearby 
Cuba. 

There was no sustained wave of im- 
perialism and no pronounced drive to 
acquire colonies. The “possessions 
that the United States secured as a re 
sult of the war were held temporarily 
while being prepared to be self-govern 
ing units ready for independence. 

Some of the salient facts of the wat 
and its aftermath were: 

That the war was short and decisive 
was due to a modernized Navy and its 
readiness for immediate action. 

The United States was totally unpre 
pared for land warfare. 

Continued on Page 6 
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Continued from Page 4 - 

Under the wis¢ and able guidance of 
Secretary of War Elihu Root immediately 
following the war, a General Staff was 
created. The Regular Army was given an 
authorized peacetime strength of 100,000. 
Schools were established for advanced mil- 
itary education of officers and qualified 
noncommissioned officers. A program of 
joint exercises and military maneuvers 
was instituted. All contributed to the win- 
ning of World War I. 


Out of the experience gained in the 
Spanish-American War, a medical and 
sanitary science was developed that freed 
South and Central America from yellow 
fever and cholera and made possible the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 

That the United States was ready to 
play a major role in world affairs was due 
to the awakening in 1898. 

EDWARD KIMMEL 
Colonel (USA) Ret. 
El Paso 


As a physician, I knew quite a few of the 
physical wrecks as a result of this crazy 
editor’s desire for war. Hearst did not pay 
one cent to relieve their sufferings. I lived 
that war and it was disgraceful. 

JOHN F. WHITE, M.D. 
New York City 


I don’t like belittlement of our American 
heroes. Let’s have no more William Man- 
chester. INDIA FARRAN 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 
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Know this Sherry that “comes of age” out-of-doors 


AGEING of wines at WIpDMER’s is a leisurely, thorough process. Sherry begins on the winery 
roofs where the wine rests for years in small, oak barrels. . . 
sun, the spring and autumn rains, the icy snows of winter. Finally the wine is moved to the 
cellars to be blended with great care into finished sherry. Only Widmer’s, in this country, 
uses the costly, “Weathering” method of maturing sherry . . 
taste these fully-aged New York State Wines. 


Wine Time recipe booklet— 
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| FREE—at your wine shop or write . 
NAPLES 1, NEW YORK 
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mellowing slowly under the summer 


. and well worth it. . 


WIDMER’S 


Wines of New York State 


. when you 
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William Manchester’s piece was su- 
perlative. I hope you will publish more 
of his work soon. And often. 


RALPH A. BROOKS 
New York City 


True Texan 


@ Our food editor, still shaken by his 
San Antonio dining experience, is further 
done in by the following admonition: 


I don’t agree with your article on San 
Antonio (Letter From a_ Traveler, 
September HouipAy) one bit. I visited 
New York this summer for the second 
time and when I was there, I noticed 
that there were no Mexican restaurants 
at all. So please tell me how you can 
criticize our Mexican food when you 
don’t even have Mexican restaurants, 
let alone Mexican food. I have tasted 
food from many states and nothing 
compares to the wonderful food that we 


have in Texas. DOTTIE VIZZA 


11 years of age 
San Antonio 


Denver Addenda 


A first-time visitor to Denver this 
March (Denver: The Mountain Me- 
tropolis, September HOLIDAY), it seemed 
that climate, hospitality, food and ar- 
chitecture (both God’s and man’s) were 
trying to outdo each other at one and 


the same time. BILL SEIBOLD 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Isn’t it a little unusual to depict a 
Colorado outing with iced champagne, 
caviar, ice bucket and above all, a 
chafing dish, especially when one gets 
the idea from the picture that these ar- 
ticles were carried by horseback to the 
outing spot? 

As a native Coloradan, I must say— 
this I have not seen. Why not show a 
true setting of Colorado outings with, 
instead of champagne, a six pack of one 
of Colorado’s fine brewed beers— 
Coors, Walter’s or Tivoli? 


DOYLE L. DAVIDSON 
La Junta, Col. 


Sincere congratulations on Jack 
Schaefer’s vibrant Denver piece. May I 
update the caption under the picture of 
our bank? John Evans, Sr., is Honorary 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Evans 
served as President from June of 1928 
until October of 1959, at which time 
Eugene H. Adams became President. 


NEIL L. KING 

Vice President 

The First National Bank of Denver 
Denver 


While the mountains will always be 
beautiful, they, too, can become as 
monotonous as any other form of 
beauty or ugliness. Denver proper has 
little more elbow room than any other 
city and the frequent afternoon showers 
lead to exceptionally wet elbows. As for 
the big patch of beauty known as the 
Civic Center, it has its counterpart in 
every large city, complete to the last 
bench of idlers and under-the-tree 
sleepers. A northwest suburb with ex- 
pensive homes but no trees or grass 
emphasized again the fact that natural 
beauty surrounding any city does not 
necessarily make it an ideal home. 
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Credit to Denver where due, but 


pn’t overdo. DR. JOHN A. HUNT 


Maplewood, N.J. 


lenealogical Note 


[attended the Ealing British School 
Ealing, West London for eight years 
d remember very well the annual ex- 
ement occasioned by the awarding of 

Evalina Rothschild scholarship 
e House of Rothschild, September 
ouipay). My sister Nellie and brother 
ill were winners. The scholarship was 

ssport to future education at any 
stitute of higher learning and £5.0.0 
gold. It was a great day in the life of 
very excellent school as I think back 
it. | was runner up. Lost out on con- 
ct, but at 73, | am reasonably well 
haved now. Perhaps I am asking too 
uch, but I would like to know who 
alina was, and how my school be- 
me beneficiary of the scholarships. 















HARRY W. PAGE 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Evalina was the daughter of Lionel, 
ne of four sons of Nathan Meyer 
lothschild of the London firm. She was 
urried to Baron Ferdinand de Roth- 
hild of Vienna, but died in childbirth 
ithin a year. The scholarship was one of 
- memorials to her.—Ed. 


lsing Note of Thanks 


The piece on the Commission on 
uman Rights (A World Without 
ves, September HOLIDAy) is ex- 
femely interesting and well written and 
hows great editorial responsibility on 
e part of HOLIDAY. | admire so much 
¢ series you are doing on the United 
fations. lam sure you are not surprised 
find out how woeful is the ignorance 
f most Americans on this organization 
= last best hope.” 


MARIETTA TREE 
U.S. Representative on the 
Commission on Human Rights 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
New York City 


oasts 


Thank you for the exciting and inter- 
ting article, The Vineyards of Cali- 
ria (September HOLIDAY). My hus- 
pndand I have recently moved back to 
is country after living in Europe 
pelve years and we have been eager to 
km all we can about our domestic 
ines. Since we have not yet been out 
California, this article gives us ex- 
is what we were looking for. 
GLADYS A, MUNRO 
Sarasota, Fla, 


ls: believer in exalting the better 
ys to a fuller hfe, 1 read John 
eaver’s story about California’s fine 
ines with empathy. I have traveled 
Tough the wine land around San 
Francisco several times and know it is 
Ne that you become attached to your 
Wn Winery or wineries in a traditional 
trict. Best part about visiting is the 
mpling because you invariably find a 
etal wine which is unknown to the 
Ne stores in the city. Then you take 
bme a treasure. The vineyard owner 
d the wine master become your 
ends and drinking the wine is like 
‘siting them. 





Wine, always a conversation starter, 
seems to be a letter starter, too. Thanks 
again for the John Weaver article. 


GEORGE STEVENS 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Wish Fulfilled 


For many years we yearned to visit the 
U.S.A. and at last this year our dream 
was realised. At the invitation of most sin- 
cere and generous friends, my daughter 


and I flew to Seattle. And what a wonder- 
ful welcome we had. We were taken on 
tours of the environs of Seattle and what 
magnificent scenery there is—the Olym- 
pics, the Cascades, Snoqualmie River 
Falls, Deception Pass, Mount Rainier and 
the National Park. Austria, Switzerland 
and the German Rhineland can offer noth- 
ing better. How we loved the hospitable 
folk we met, invited to their houses al- 
though we were strangers, the wonderful 
supermarkets, courtesy of the assistants, 


and the really tasty and varied food- 
stuffs. The traffic control left us marvel- 
ling. Oh what a lot we in the British 
Isles could learn from your country to 
our great advantages. 


IVY M. and MARGERY WATTS 
Stanmore, England 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
No anonymous letters will be published. 











Delight your “hard-to-buy-for”’ people with an imaginative 
gift by Taylor. For weather-watchers...outdoorsmen...or your good friends 
who appreciate the unusual...there’s a precision Taylor instrument that will 
reflect your discriminating good taste. Choose them at your favorite Department, 
Hardware, Jewelry, Drug, Optical or Sporting Goods store. A Winpscore® Wind 
Speed and Direction Indicator, #3105, $99.95. B “‘Federalist’’ Barometer, #2499, $65.00. 
C Indoor-Outdoor Maximum-Minimum Thermometer, #5323, $19.95. D Deluxe 
Window Thermometer, #5314, $3.25. E “Suburban” Indoor-Outdoor Thermometer, 
#5338, $11.95. F Maximum-Minimum Thermometer, #5458, $12.95. G “Ambassador” 
STORMOGUIDE® Barometer, #2574, $15.95. H ““Weather-Hawk” Recording 
Barometer, #2316, $49.50. 1 “ Navigator’ Car Compass, #2975, $6.95. J “Commander” 
Marine Compass, #2966, $17.95. K Brass Case Barometer, #2237, $65.00. L Skin- 
Diver’s Depth Gauge and Compass, #2060, $15.95. M “Ashton’’ Hygrometer, 
#5547, $2.95. N ‘Consul’? SroRMOGUIDE Barometer, #2583, $9.95. O Roast Meat 


Thermometer, #5937, $2.98. Taylor |natruments MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 
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An intimacy 
to share 


Her thoughts might influence yours, if 
you will come along with us, Réalités 
Magazine, inside Europe. We'll take you 
into a World of new ventures, attitudes 
and dimensions...into a World that tour- 


ists seldom discover. 


Each month Réalités takes you on an es- 
capade with professional camera and pen 
down the many different avenues of life 
on the Continent: the arts, current events, 
fashion, food, philosophy, politics, travel 
—topics of great interest...topics of de- 
light, always the things that make Euro- 


pean living all-enveloping. 


Be intellectually engrossed...be enter- 
tained by France’s foremost commenta- 
tors and journalists. Keep Réalités within 
arm’s reach to see, perhaps study, the 
valuable collection of paintings and pho- 
tographs ingeniously reproduced on heavy 
varnished paper. You might even agree 
with the critics who call this “The Most 


Beautiful Magazine In The World.” 


Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités 
is available in English-language or French- 
language editions. Treat yourself, and 
particular friends or relatives, to the 
thoroughly fresh and rewarding experi- 
ence of “living in Europe”... for a year. 


Available by subscription only. 


Special rate, $12.50 a year (12 issues) 


Réalités 
r REALITES in America, Dept. 89 
301 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 
(_] English edition [] 1 year $12.50 
(_] French edition {_] 2 years $24.00 
NAME: 
STREET: 


COTY ects ONE 1... STATE: 


(-] Payment enclosed. {_] Please bill me. 
[_] Send gift announcement card. 























by Henry Cecil 


@ Most people at some time in their 
lives have power. Power which they 
can abuse. The bus driver has it, the 
parking attendant, the usherette, 
the salesman, the box-office man- 
ager. Many others have more ob- 
vious power—nurses, warders, po- 
licemen and so on. All these people 
have, in varying degrees, power to 
affect other people’s lives. If the 
person who has the power is cor- 
rupted by it, someone is usually 
hurt. It may be in a trifling manner, 
as in the case of rudeness by a bus 
driver. It may be more serious, as in 
the case of bullying by a warder or 
by a male nurse in a mental hos- 
pital. Few of these people ever say 
to themselves: “I have this power; 
I must not abuse it.” 

In peacetime possibly the great- 
est power is wielded by a judge. 
Sometimes the power is effective 
only while a person is in his court; 
sometimes its effects last for a man’s 
life. In his own court a judge is su- 
preme, and although a successful 
appeal may be made from his de- 
cision, he can say what he likes to 
witnesses and advocates. If the 
words of a bus drivzi can rankle ina 
man’s mind, how much more the 
words of a judge spoken in public to 
or about a man who may be unable 
or forbidden to reply. Harsh words 
spoken by a judge of a witness may 
have far-reaching effects. The judge 
has an absolute right to say them. 
The witness may find himself in 
prison if, stung by them, he turns on 
the judge and abuses him. 

This power of judge over witness 
is one which every good judge con- 
sciously or unconsciously considers 
as soon as he is appointed. He either 
realizes instinctively or is deliberately 
mindful that he is given the power 
by law to hurt other people by his 
words. Throughout their careers the 
best judges remind themselves of 
their responsibility not to abuse 
this power. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions in every country, judges 








who, like bad bus drivers, take 
pleasure in making people look 
small. An able advocate can stand 
up for himself—and even score off 
the judge—but, though the witness 
sometimes has the protection of 
such an advocate, the judge can 
still have the last word. 

But it is not because of these ex- 
ceptional judges that a witness is 
likely to feel uneasy when he is sum- 
moned to the witness box. This may 
be his first time in court. The setting, 
especially ofan English courtroom, is 
capable of putting a witness’s nerves 
on edge. There is the judge sitting 
on his dais in impressive robes—in 
England with the further embellish- 
ment of a wig. Opposite the judge 
sit the advocates and in their ap- 
pointed positions are the court 
officials in their various disguises. 
To the side of the judge the witness 
box is empty, waiting hungrily for 
its next victim. In England, it is often 
a high pulpitlike structure, into 
which the witness mounts by three 
steps: cross-examining him in such a 
position seems irreligious, like asking 
questions after the sermon. There is 
complete silence, broken only by the 
witness’s footsteps. As he makes his 
way to what may seem to him the 
place of execution he feels he is al- 
ready being judged and wonders 
whether he will be sent to prison for 
breathing too loud or making too 
much noise. 

Then he takes the oath, and he 
hears his voice resounding in the 
roof as he repeats it. In some coun- 
tries—as in the United States—this 
is made easier for him; the words of 
the oath are read out by some court 
official and the witness merely says, 
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Two contrasting views 


the drama of the court room, 





from judge’s ben 


and witness 


DRAWING BY ARNOLD 


in appropriate language, yes, tha 
fine, he’ll tell the truth. How can 
at that stage be expected to reme 
ber what the truth is? 

Most people have experienced {i 
stage fright which makes them 
able to introduce acquaintan 
whose names they know well. Ift 
happens in social life, how cant 
witness in a court of law be ¢ 
pected to remember anything excq 
perhaps his own name and addreg 

And now the torture begins. 

“Mr. Flanagan, I want you 
cast your mind back... .” 

To cast his mind back? He cat 
do anything with it. It is numb. 

**... to cast your mind back to 
occasion last August, when you 
someone in the street. Who was il 

Well, who was it? At the conf 
ence he had with his counsel t 
night before he had said confiden 
that it was Mr. Feathersnap. 8 
now, with everyone staring at hi 
and with the prospect of prison 
perjury facing him if he tells a lie,! 
does not feel anything like so ce 
about it. Was it really Mr. Feath 
snap? Was it last August? Was il 
the street? Did he actually meet hi 
or did he just catch a glimpse 
him? The witness looks for guidap 
to his advocate, who turns aw 
from him to indicate to the jud 
that he isn’t the sort of man 
prompt his own witness. Not} 
His witness can go hang for all 
cares. At least that’s what his lo 
suggests. How very different fr 
the conference in chambers, wh 
probably went something like th 

‘Now, Mr Flanagan, this wh 
case depends upon the interview 
tween you and Mr. Feathersnap. 
you don’t remember that qu 
clearly, we might just as well pack| 
and go to the races, and, if youl 
every bet, it would be less expensivy 

“Oh, I remember the occas 
perfectly. It’s as real to me as 4 
interview with you now.” 

Continued on Page 
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Sunny sky, a spanking breeze, 
the bluest water—gay picture 
ofa Bahamian holiday. 

Photographed by Ozzie Sweet 


Summer doesn’t disappear... 


it just sits out the winter here 





Fun in the Bahamas has three dimensions. All of 
them blend beautifully in your total vacation picture. 

First—and especially noteworthy now that the 
top third of the world is committed to months of 
chill winds and leaden skies—is the world-renowned 
winter climate of these sunshine islands. 

In the Bahamas it’s always summer, with December 
through March temperatures breezing along in the 
high 70’s and low 80’s. For those who love the sea, 
this means unlimited pleasure—cruising across crys- 
tal seas to smart resorts and sleepy ports . . . skin 
diving through liquid sunshine to explore exotic 
undersea gardens . . . angling in the world’s biggest 
fish bowl . . . water skiing across seas splashed with 
pastel blues and greens. 

Second, there are the beaches. The Bahama Islands 
are scattered across 70,000 square miles, and their 
beaches are countless. But from the tiniest coves 
to the miles-long stretches, the sands of the Bahamas 
have all these qualities in common: They’re powdery. 


Pink. Palm-fringed. Clean. Quiet. Uncrowded. Some 











PMB, 


: ee 
we SK e “ 


are gay with cabanas and multi-coloured umbrellas. 
Others are so secluded, yours will be the only 
footprints in the sand. 

Third, there’s the fun ashore—a round-the-clock 
whirl composed of equal parts of gracious Bahamian 
hospitality, unostentatious luxury, sightseeing along 
Old World byways, shopping for craftwork and 
treasured imports, and pub crawling when the night 
throbs with calypso and tropic magic. 

If you’re opposed to activity, this also is one of 
the best places in the world for doing nothing but 
absorbing sunshine, listening to the sea and admiring 
tropic beauty. In a word: escape. 

Your Travel Agent will gladly help you with your 
arrangements. For additional information, please 
write to Dept. LW, Bahamas Development Board, 
608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


* * * 


Other offices located in New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, Canada and London, England. 


-4 Easily reached... 


| 
> — a BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 4 P.M. 
| 3 ao ean Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. 
9 Tabenss| Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
3 *. _ From Miami on the S.S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and 
4 (ty Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54, 
Nad Eastern Steamship Corp., Miami 1. 
T AY? ; . ; é ; — 
a AO . oy BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (50 
ISLANDS is minutes) and other Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto 
thse. «< and Montreal. 
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Continued from Page 8 

Now, if Mr. Flanagan is just an 
independent witness, to whom the 
result of the case means nothing, he 
might still be mind-and-tongue-tied. 
But if he is the plaintiff, fighting 
for his home, his wife or his reputa- 
tion or those shares in the Redoubt- 
able Mining Corporation, or, worse 
still, a prisoner fighting for his life or 


straight 


liberty, how can he cast his mind 
back, forward or sideways? 

That, at any rate, is what most peo- 
ple imagine. 

“Oh, I could never go into the wit- 
ness box,” they say. “I'd be too ter- 
rified.”” 

But the extraordinary thing is that 
the average witness gives every appear- 
ance of knowing where he is, what he 








has come for and what he is talking 
about. He is able to listen to the ques- 
tions and give coherent and intelligent 
answers. Often truthful ones too. He 
shows no sign whatever that his heart 
is doing overtime. Is it? Fortunately 
for him most judges assume that it may 
be and that the witness is putting a 
good face on it. They will make con- 
siderable allowances for mistakes and 


RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD 


Great straight on the rocks...Martini & Rossi imported vermouth. Sweet, extra dry, 


or half and half, M&R vermouth is so nice on ice! Easy to make, easy to take, it’s 


the drink for sophisticated people. Martini & Rossi imported vermouth on the 


rocks is the moderate drink that lets you join the fun. Wherever people meet, 


M&R vermouth on the rocks is the fashionable 


drink. Mmodern...Mmoderate...Mmmm 


M&R vermouth is amustissimo for M 


OUTSIDE THE U.S. AND CANADA IT'S PMARTING| VERMOUTH 
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sometimes even for lies. And ev- 
ery good judge will be understand- 
ing when a witness’s mind suddenly 
goes blank. The judge will perhaps 
remember that unpleasant occasion 
when he was speaking at a Rotary 
Club dinner and his mind momen- 
tarily ceased to function. On the 
other hand, he will be alert to see 
whether the blankness is genuine or 
a cloak to avoid answering an awk- 
ward question. 

There is an infinite variety of wit- 
nesses, ranging from those who ap- 
pear to enjoy every moment of it to 
those who almost faint on entering 
the box. Those who enjoy it are the 
people who volunteer to take part 
in panel games and the like. To- 
ward the other end of the scale are 
those who require a glass of water 
even before it has becn put to them 
severely by the opposing advocate 
that their story is a tissue of lies, 
Why do they want the water? Are 
they thirsty? Do they feel faint? Do 
they want more time? 

Some people think that judges 
always know the answers to such 
questions. “You can see, | suppose, 
when a witness is telling the truth?” 
they are frequently asked. 

“Sometimes I can, sometimes | 
can’t,” is the only truthful answer. 

“But I could do that,” says the 
questioner. “Why did they make 
you a judge?” 

Judges cannot look into the minds 
or hearts of witnesses and, as often 
as not, it is the whole of a case 
rather than the manner of a witness 
which tells them where the truth lies. 
But their conclusions are not always 
right and there can never be statistics 
to show how often they are wrong. 
They can only do their best. 

In doing their best they may some- 
times ask unusual questions. Oncea 
judge, dissatisfied with the way a 
man was giving evidence, asked him 
some questions himself. The judge 
found those replies equally unsatis 
factory, but was still uncertain 
whether the witness was a thorough 
paced villain. He said to him: 

“Now look, Mr. X, if you’d been 
the judge and I’d been the witness, 
and I’d answered your questions as 
you've answered mine, what would 
you think?” 

“I'd be a bit dubious,” said the 
witness. 


Judges, like witnesses, vary. There 
is the judge who sits silent and ut 
moved during the whole trial—ex 
cept for the one question he asks and 
which everyone presumes must have 
the greatest significance: ““What was 
the exact time of the interview?” 
A dramatic hush follows this ques 
tion, almost as though he had said, 

Continued on Page I4 
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Sword of State of the Turkish 
Sultan Murad V. From the 
collection of Giulia Pertinax 
Morosini. Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 








The Master's Touch—incomparable in-art when it’s an oriental treasure—incomparable in 
leather when it’s Prince Gardner. Here is “Black Morocco”.:.majestically crafted from rich, 
textured leather with a bold flourish. The precise touch of manly elegance distinguishes the 


work of a master. The Fine Art of Leathercraftby PRINCE GARDNER’ 


All plus tax, 





“Black Morocco” set: $23.95. Individually: New Photo Card Case $5.00, Registrar® Billfold with expanding feature and “show-a-card” clip $7.50, Banker's Billfold $7.50, Key Gard $3.95. 
(Also available in brown!) 











PRINCE GARDNER COMPANY - 1234 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY « ST, LOUIS 10, MISSOURI « AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


Prices plus tax 
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Continued from Page 12 

“How do you know that the knife 
actually pierced her heart?’’ But the 
witness replies that as a matter of 
fact he does not rightly remember, 
the judge says “‘very well,” and the 
proceedings continue as though the 
question had not been asked. What 
the object of the question was no 
one ever knows except presumably 
the judge. Was he testing the witness? 
Was the time of real importance? Or 
did he just want to show that he was 
awake? 

Then there is the talkative judge 
who cannot remember that he has 
left the Bar. He may well ask too 
soon the vital question, which cross- 
examining counsel has deliberately 
left until he has fully prepared the 
ground. 

“Why then,” he says, “did you 
not mention it in your letter of the 
thirteenth of August?” 

Counsel may throw down his 
papers in disgust. At that stage the 
witness can wriggle out of it. A few 
questions later he could not have 
done so. 


telling points. The judge had a rapt 


expression on his face. He appeared 
to be much affected by the argu- 
ment. Suddenly he relaxed and 
spoke: “It’s to paint the lily, isn’t it, 
Mr. Gainweather? To gild refined 
gold.” 

Mr. Gainweather realized sorrow- 
fully that not one word of his telling 
argument had been heard. 

Counsel may well know the type 
of judge with whom he has to deal; 
the witness rarely does. Some mis- 
haps could have been avoided if a 
witness had been briefed about the 
judge. For example, there was once 
an English judge who had part of 
one side of his face paralyzed, so 
that he appeared to be smiling when 
he was not. An unfortunate witness 
who was not doing well in the wit- 
ness box was gratified to notice the 
judge beaming at him, and he smiled 
cheerfully back. 

“Don’t grin at me, sir,” roared the 
judge. 


There are three types of witness 
who deserve separate treatment. 








Even a judge will sometimes be- Children, women and experts. Few Inco 
come interested in the irrelevant. “I young children can tell the truth if f 
don’t want to gild the lily,” said their parents don’t want them to. jewe 
counsel once, and then proceeded to They live with their parents, not 
argue strongly on behalf of his client with the judge. They may be truthful,} ,, .@f) 
for about five minutes, making some Continued on Page 16 
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TOTAL 
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Vinyl-covered steel 
protects the boot 
heel at bottom 
and all sides, 
Won't scratch 
the shoe.«. 
won't break 
through! 


Pat. Pending 







Cadmium-plated steel cup imbedded in the 
heel makes the new Drizzle Boot SPIKE-PROOF! 
Easier on and off with perfect fit. 

Style #304 for mid-high spike heel; #305, 


high spike heel. Also Cuban and flat heel. 





You'll always find them in the Notion, 
Shoe or Rainwear Departments of 


CAPWELL’S — Oakland, Calif. 
SHILLITO’S — Cincinnati, Ohio 


and other fine stores coast to coast. 
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WHITE SHOULDERS Perfumes: $2.75, $5, $10, $18.50, $35, $110 
Colognes: $2.75, $5, $9.50 
Bath Perfume: $3.50, $6 


GREAT LADY Perfumes: $3.50, $6.50, $12, $20, $37.50, $150 
Colognes: $3.50, $6.50, $10 
Bath Perfume: $3.50, $6 


MOST PRECIOUS Perfumes: $2.75, $5, $10, $18.50, $35 
Colognes: $2.75, $5, $8.50 
Bath Perfume: $3.50, $6 


GOLDEN SHADOWS Perfumes: $2.75, $10, $18.50, $35 


Colognes: $2.75, $5 GARDENA, CALIF. 
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19TH CENTURY TIARA — 3 
COMPARABLE CRAFTSMAN. & 
SHIP—This tiara from the 
Restoration Period, part of a 
set including earrings and 
necklace, is thought to have 
been created for one of 
the Bonaparte family. Fash- 
ioned of matte gold, faceted 
with 2 rows of amethysts, 
minutely detailed with an 


intricate pattern of flowers. f @ 
ssiieeneemmmmenamanlil ee 
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CTION, COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


incomparable Craftsmanship—the same regard for exquisite detail that fashions magnificent 
jewelry went into the creation of “Butterfly” Here is elegance in leather...rich and luminous 
enhanced by an appliqued butterfly. A harmony of perfection that only a master craftsman 


could achieve. The Fine Art of Leathercraft by PRINCHSS GARDNER’ 


The set $32.20.* Individually: Billfold~—$5.95,* Cigarette Lighter—$2.95, Cigarette Case—$3.95, Continental Clutch—$7.50,* Eye Glass Case—$2.95, Key Gard—$2,95,* French Purse—$5.95.° Other Colors Available, *Plus tax. 
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Continued from Page 14 

by nature. But their parents can see 
to it that their evidence is colored. 
Sometimes overenthusiastic evidence 
in favor of their parents shows that the 
parents themselves are lying. 

On the whole, except in criminal 
cases where the child has been as- 
saulted, children are no more nervous 
than adults in the witness box. Naturally, 


everyone, even the opposing advocate, 
tries to put them at ease. But few give 
such a good account of themselves as 
a small boy who, being the only witness 
of an accident, was called to give evi- 
dence a few years ago. He was only 
eight and in such cases the judge has 
to be satisfied, before the witness is 
sworn, that he knows what it is all 
about. Usually the child is asked about 
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Sunday School, or believing in God, 
or God wanting people to tell the 
truth and so on. But this is the exact 
dialogue which took place between 
that small boy, whose head hardly 
came above the witness box, and the 
judge: 

“Do you know what is meant by 
telling the truth?” 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

“Not telling lies.” 

“Why not tell lies?” 

“Because it doesn’t pay.” 

“Why doesn’t it pay?” 

“Because no one would ever trust 
you.” 

Another young man of about six- 
teen was called as an independent 
witness of an assault. He was severely 
cross-examined by the advocate on 
the other side and eventually the 
judge intervened and said to the wit- 
ness : 

“You don’t mind who wins this 
case, do you? You’ve just come here 
today to say what you saw to the 
best of your ability?” 

“Yes,” said the witness, ““but next 
time, as me Dad says, keep yer 
mouth shut.” 

Female witnesses unquestionably 
have their own characteristics. Few 
attractive women can resist using 
their natural advantages in the wit- 
ness box. They nearly always dress 
for the part and reward the judge 
with pretty smiles which he does 
not deserve. 

Tears are sometimes used by 
women in self-defense and some- 
times they genuinely cannot avoid 
them. This is particularly the case 
with wives petitioning for divorce. 
Many feel their position acutely. 
Perhaps they still love their hus- 
bands. Or perhaps they suddenly see 
as in a dream the whole of their 
married life, beginning so auspi- 
ciously with a lovely white wedding 
and ending so horribly in the divorce 
court. The judge can’t know the real 
reason for their tears, but he can 
usually tell genuine tears from those 
produced in an attempt to get 
sympathy. 

Apart from defensive tears, women 
sometimes attempt to evade difficult 
issues by that complete disregard of 
logic which they show so charm- 
ingly in the home. 

“Did you believe he wanted you 
to go?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Did you ask him if he was go- 
ing?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

It must not be thought that this 
phrase, if that is not too dignified a 
term to apply, is the perquisite of 
women. Male witnesses in difficulties 
use it too. 

Continued on Page 18 
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The male judge cannot forget that 
a woman is a woman and, although he 
weighs her evidence equally with that 
of the male witnesses, it is impossible 
not to show a woman that additional 
courtesy which is inbred in most men. 
This, however, does not prevent him 
from saying in his judgment that he 
does not believe a word she has said 


or, if the case is a criminal one, from 
sending her to prison for several years. 

The witness who is called as an ex- 
pert on a special subject is different 
from any other type of witness. Some- 
times he can dominate the scene, be- 
cause not only is his knowledge greater 
than anyone else’s in the Court, but 
he has the ability to express himself in 
words of authority. This does not mean 
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that he puffs out his chest or 
delivers sermons or uses long and, 
to the layman, unintelligible words. 
The best expert witness speaks 
with a kind of diffidence and in 
the simplest English which the 
subject matter of the case allows. 
Many experts enjoy their battles 
with counsel, particularly when 
counsel has not sufficiently mastered 
the subject. The expert can soon tell 
whether he is up against a mediocre 
opponent, and he may even try him 
out by deliberately using a technical 
word to see whether counsel has 
been sufficiently briefed on the sub- 
ject. On the whole, expert witnesses 
are completely honest in England, 
although it is sometimes difficult for 
the judge when one highly qualified 
doctor lays down a proposition 
categorically, and another refutes it 
with equal emphasis. A judge finds 
it easier to deal with such difficulties 
than a barrister does. Barristers do 
not always like to confess their ig- 
norance. A judge never minds doing 
so. “I’m afraid I haven’t the faintest 
idea what you have been saying,” 
he will say. ““Would you mind re- 
peating it in the simplest language?” 

Expert witnesses are very much 
like advocates, except that they have 
sworn to tell the truth, and they are 
often as enthusiastic about the case 


as the advocate himself. Sometimes, 
however, enthusiasm can be their 
downfall. Here is an example: 

There would appear to be two 
schools of thought in the medical 
profession on the subject of slipped 
discs, and feeling can run high among 
those who hold their views strongly, 
Some years ago a workman fell from 
a scaffold and hurt his back. His 
injury was diagnosed as a slipped 
disc. He was off work for some time 
and then went back apparently 
cured. Some years later, without any 
further accident, his back started to 
hurt and he was off work again. He 
claimed he was suffering from the 
slipped disc due to his original injury. 
The employers rejected his claim and 
litigation ensued. The workman 
called a distinguished surgeon, who 
said the workman was suffering from 
a slipped disc and the strong proba- 
bility was that he had contracted it 
at the time of the accident. 

The defendants then called as 
their first witness another dis- 
tinguished surgeon. He appeared 
very eager to go into the witness 
box and the reason was soon appar- 
ent. He hardly had time to take the 
oath before he launched into an en- 
thusiastic discourse about slipped 
discs. He pointed out that many peo- 
ple alleged to be suffering from 
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slipped discs were suffering from 
nothing of the kind. The present, he 
said, was a case in point. The work- 
man was not suffering from a slipped 
disc, the treatment that was being 
given to him was entirely wrong, and 
he would never get better if it were 
persisted in. Warming to his work, 
he explained in somewhat technical 
terms why his view of the case was 
right and the other surgeon’s wrong. 
Whether the judge understood this 
explanation is not known, but, when 
the distinguished surgeon paused 
for a moment, the judge intervened 
by asking: 

“Well, Mr. Y, whatever it is the 
workman is suffering from, how 
d’you think he got it?” 

“Oh,” said the surgeon, “‘I expect 
when he fell on his back.” 

It must have hurt the defendants 
very much to pay that surgeon’s fee 
for giving evidence. 

When all is said and done, whether 
the witnesses are experts, women, 
children or ordinary men, the judge 
has to weigh the evidence on each 
side and come to a conclusion as to 
the truth of the matter. Sometimes 
one side must be right and the other 
side wrong. Sometimes the truth 
must lie between them. In most 
cases—say 75 per cent— every judge 
would come to the same conclusion. 


In the remaining 25 per cent, any- 
thing may happen. In every case the 
judge uses all his ability and train- 
ing to try to arrive at the truth. But 
different judges employ different 
methods. 

Here is another example of a 
judge trying to see whether a witness 
was doing justice to himself. He had 
done badly in cross-examination and 
no better when the judge questioned 
him. Finally, the following dialogue 
between judge and witness ensued: 

“Mr. Y, you were once a Customs 
officer, and, I suppose, in that 
capacity you sometimes questioned 
people about their luggage?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

‘And sometimes, I imagine, they 
made false statements in answer to 
your inquiries?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“And then you would ask them fur- 
ther questions?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

‘And sometimes, in reply to those 
further questions, they lost their 
heads and said almost anything, 
true or false?” 

“Yes, my Lord. Like I’m doing 
now.” 

Humor, conscious or uncon- 
scious, must always occur, though 
witnesses who try to be funny some- 
times come to an unhappy end. The 
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occasional quip from counsel, witness 
or judge helps to make a long case 
proceed more easily, but those who take 
part in trials realize it is important that 
the dignity of the court be maintained 
and that the court not be used as 
a music hall or second-rate theater. 
Consequently, the funniest things arise 
without intention on anyone’s part. 

The other day a deaf witness went 


into the witness box. The judge, to see 
how deaf he was, said loudly: 

“Can you hear what I say?” 

The witness turned toward the usher, 
cupped his hand to his ear and said: 
“What does he say? What does he say?” 

“The judge wants to know if you 
can hear him,” said the usher. 

“Oh, yes,” said the witness, “‘per- 
fectly, perfectly.” THE END 
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Two Minute Quiz— 
for Investors! 


It’s easy enough to take—but may 
be more difficult to pass. The ques- 
tions are those that any prudent in- 
vestor should ask himself from time to 
time—the kind that he should have 
good answers for. We just put these 
six together to help you clarify your 
own thinking—to help you decide 
how sound your investment program 
may be. 


Here’s the quiz:— 

1) Have the prospects for the indus- 
tries—and companies—represented 
by my holdings, changed mate- 


rially in the past six months? 


2 


~— 


Do present earnings adequately 
cover current dividend rates—the 
income I’m counting on? 


3) If I were selecting stocks today, 
would I buy the same ones I own 
now? If not, should I consider 
selling them? 

4) Have I maintained a proper bal- 
ance between protective, income 
producing, and growth type se- 
curities? 


IIave there been any recent 


Ci 


changes in management—or busi- 
ness—that alter the outlook for 
companies that concern me? 


6) Am I thoroughly satisfied that the 
securities I own are the best that 
money can buy—for my purposes? 


If you aren’t satisfied with your an- 
swers— perhaps ours might help. 


Our Research Division will be glad 
to send available facts and informa- 
ion on any stock that interests you 
.. will be glad to examine a list of 
vonr holdings—tell you just what it 
tuinks in terms of your needs, your 
ubjectives, your particular situation. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether youre a customer or not. Just 
tell us something about yourself in a 
confidential letter to— 


JosePrH C, QuINN 
Department H-165 
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Winter in Arizona 


A three-day auto trek through a state of spectacular scenery, sunshine and millionaires 


by Bill Ballantine 


@ Last winter, while taking refuge 
from the Eastern blizzards, my wife 
and I saw more of Southern Ari- 
zona’s mountains, deserts and river 
plains than we believed possible on 
a three-day motoring weekend. Our 
tour, totaling about 700 miles, af- 
forded stops at dude ranches, desert 
resorts and ancient Spanish mis- 
sions, Indian reservations and pre- 
historic ruins, mining centers, ghost 
towns and pioneer settlements. Sight- 
seeing also included visits to 
Phoenix, Tucson and Scottsdale, the 
Southwest’s millionaires’ paradise. 
A ceiling of fifty dollars a day was 
allowed for accommodations, meals, 
admissions, entertainment and auto- 
mobile expenses. 

Our jaunt began in Phoenix on a 
sparkling, cloudless Friday, one of 
200 such days bestowed each year 
on Arizona in accordance with the 
state’s motto, Ditat Deus (God En- 
riches). The Hotel Westward Ho 
provided a hearty ranch-style break- 
fast of Arizona grapefruit, calves 
liver and bacon and coffee. At Sky 
Harbor, Phoenix’s municipal air- 
port, we noted the unusual tubular 
control tower of gleaming steel, 107 
feet high, then drove to the new 
Civic Center at Central Avenue and 


McDowell, which contains an ultra- 
modern, air-conditioned public li- 
brary, a half-million-dollar art mu- 
seum and a chic theater. Three 
blocks north is the tiny Heard Mu- 
seum, a Spanish-Colonial charmer, 
where we learned much about Ari- 
zona’s fifteen Indian tribes. Among 
collections of relics and artifacts we 
noted such oddities as a mummified 
Egyptian cat and an Eskimo rain- 
coat fashioned of seal intestines. 
North of the museum we came 
upon the United States Indian 
School, the Southwest’s most ex- 
tensive academic-vocational train- 
ing center for Indian children. Scores 
of these true native Americans were 
stoically trotting to morning classes 
along walks shaded by olive, china- 
berry and palm trees. Wheeling on, 
we turned east on Camelback Road 
toward its namesake mountain, 
whose dromedary silhouette is a 
Phoenix landmark. To our left 
loomed Squaw Peak, highest point 
of the Phoenix range, a dramatic 
thundery-purple backdrop for the 
forty-two-room mansion of the late 
William Wrigley, Jr. From a som- 
brerolike hill it overlooks the 
Arizona Biltmore Hotel, the state’s 
noblest resort, often attributed to 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who served as 
an adviser to the architect. In its 
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vicinity are winter retreats of such 
fine-feathered snowbirds as Mrs. 
Vincent Astor and Henry and 
Clare Boothe Luce. 

Scooting behind Camelback 
Mountain, we entered Paradise Val- 
ley, a desert flatland abloom with 
expensive housing which dramatizes 
the city’s astounding population in- 
crease (quadrupled in ten years to 
more than 400,000). From low rises, 
blue-roofed colonies appear as il- 
lusory lakes; avant-garde eyries stud 
mountainsides valued at $12,000 an 
acre. The most incredible sight of 
our bug-eyed meander was a de luxe 
trailer park in which substantially 
built landscaped homes enclose all 
but the tail ends of luxury house- 
trailers. 

Our route now took us past a suc- 
cession of spit-and-polish boats 
which were being wheeled along the 
highway, heading for watery week- 
ends at nearby Lake Pleasant and 
Colorado River resorts. Through 
rolling country we arrived at Wick- 
enburg, the self-styled “Dude Ranch 
Capital of the World,” on the 
Hassayampa River, of which legend 
claims: ““Those who drink its waters 
bright, red man, white man, boor 
or knight, girls or women, boys or 
men, never tell the truth again.” 

Continued on Page 22 
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HRYSLER '62 / 
JILL U4 / features the new full-size 500 
-a high performance sports- series in a popular price range! 


It’s a new Chrysler 300! Now equipped with a price that puts walloping “300” 
performance well within your reach! The other equipment? Four sets of interiors, 
two of them with bucket seats. Big V-8 engines—the FirePower brand—ranging 
from standard 305 to a breath-taking 380 horsepower. Three spiced-up body styles, 


including a convertible—each about as non-compact an automobile as ever belted 


down a highway! 
There’s a full-size choice of other quality Chryslers, too. Check Newport and 
New Yorker. Check Chrysler’s engineering, also. For example, torsion-bar suspen- 
sion for unmatched ride and handling and stability. Unibody, the one-piece, welded 
design that houses you in solid, quiet comfort. An alternator that produces current PLUS...A NEW FULL- 9 964: 
even whe your eng e’s ic x. New chassis o, é ( c é 
en your engine’s idling iassis fittings that need lubrication only ie SIZE NEWPORT... still q 


32,000-mile intervals. Nothing ho-humdrum about these stout Chrysler ’62s 


Drive one! Own one! *CHRYSLER SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE FOR 4-DOOR SEDAN, 
EXCLUSIVE OF DESTINATION CHARGES, WHITEWALL TIRES EXTRA, 


NEWPORT @ 300 M@ NEW YORKER... AGAIN NO JR. EDITIONS TO COMPROMISE YOUR INVESTMENT ! 
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Our future integrity was not in 
jeopardy. The stream, an_ upside- 
downer flowing underground, was 
bone-dry. NO FISHING FROM THE 
BRIDGE warned a tongue-in-cheek sign 
as we crossed into town. Hunkered men 
were salting the rocky bed with rich 
placer ore for amateur prospectors to 
pan out during the town’s annual civic 


rouser, “Gold Rush Days,” com- 
memorating Henry Wickenburg’s dis- 
covery, in 1863, of the fabulous $20,- 
000,000 Vulture Mine gold lode. False- 
fronted buildings with sidewalk over- 
hangs recall the drowsy town’s old 
“helldorado” spirit. Among them are a 
mine supply store, a saddlery with park- 
ing-lot hitching rail and a restaurant 
that uses Chinese ovens of baked clay. 


We saw the Jail Tree, a relic of cala- 
booseless times, its iron shackles dan- 
gling from its trunk. Then, parched by 
Arizona’s low humidity, we climbed a 
stool at the Bar-7 Rancho Restaurant 
on Center Street, a Saturday-night 
stomping-grounds of dude-ranch cow- 
boys. There, capering to the beat of up- 
right piano and trap drums, they do the 
Salty Dog Rag, the Vulture Vamp and 





ONE OF THE FEW FESTIVE 
PLACES LEFT TO VISIT 


HONG 


In Hong Kong, Chinese festivals be- 
gin with a running to and fro as all 
the important and many-coloured 
preparations are made. Fireworks 
sell well at these times — and on the 
feStive day they are put ’ 
to good and noisy use, 
with huge man dragons 
and lions playing out 
the old legends to drum 
and firecracker accom- § 
paniment. In Hong 
Kong no one’s national ~ 
day is overlooked and 
Thanksgiving merits as 
many flags as Ching 
Ming... geographically 3 
and emotionally, Hong 
Kong lies between East 
and West. > Only by 
experiencing it can one & 
capture the thrill of Be 
shopping in Hong Kong, 
for words cannot do go 
justice to the glint of 





light on jade, the gleam of fine silk ' 
brocade or the intricate carvings in , 


teak and ivory. Rare treasures are 
to be had for the looking, works of 
art preserved from the ravages of the 
Mongols, internal revolutions and 
time itself to find their way behind 
the plate glass windows and bamboo 
blinds of Hong Kong’s shops. Across 
the street, slick cameras, binoculars 
and radios beckon with shiny preci- 
sion, for this is Hong Kong, market 
place of the world. > Hong Kong 


lies on the main, round-world air , 


routes. Tokyo, Manila, Bangkok and 
Singapore are a few hours away by 
jet, which makes the Colony an 
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ideal base for touring the Far 
East. The administration is 
British and orderly, the service 
throughout the Colony is typi- 
cally eastern in its courtesy and 
desire to please. The hotels and 
restaurants are modern, air- 
conditioned and skilled in the 
gastronomic arts of dozens of 
countries and as many Chinese 
provinces. Small in size (398 
square miles) but big in scenic 
attractions, temples, bazaars 
and Oriental colour, Hong 
Kong offers the vacationer 
swimming, golf, tennis, bowls, 
_ horse racing, Chinese opera, 
and the shopper the goods of 
the world at the lowest prices 
in the world. Finding your 
| way around Hong Kong is no 
problem, for English is spoken 
| throughout the Colony, street 
signs are in English and meter 
taxis and public transport 
work exactly the same as 
in your home town. You 
can sightsee on your own 
or use the services of the 
many tour agencies who 
operate conducted tours 
to all parts of Hong Kong 
and to nearby Macau. 
Ask your Travel Agent 
about Hong Kong or write 
Hong Kong Tourist Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 5341, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


THE ORIENT IS 
HONG KONG 





© Hong Kong Tourist Association 
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other forms of push-dancing (ball. 
room dancing, as opposed to square. 
dancing). 

We had made a luncheon reserva. 
tion at Rancho de los Caballeros 
At the El Toro Bar, Bill Olsen, q 
former Ziegfeld Follies clown, man. 
ufactured our cocktails: Sangre y 
Thunder Maria (a theatrical Bloody 
Mary, especially peppery) and a 
Bull-Shot (bouillon with whisky), 
For our lunch my wife had apricot 
nectar and chicken livers sautéed 
with mushrooms, while I fancied 
beef barley soup and cold turkey 
breast with fruit garnish. For des. 
sert we settled on boysenberry pie 
and lime sherbet. 

After lunch we reluctantly de. 
clined invitations toa skeet shoot and 
a moonlight ride and a chuck-wagon 
cookout, since we had planned to 
make Tucson by nightfall. Before 
heading south we visited two other 
outstanding Wickenburg dude 
ranches. Flying E, a working ranch, 
features riding mules as well as 
horses, has a hayloft square-dance 
floor and serves meals at which 
guests and cowboys mingle. At the 
area’s oldest ranch, Remuda (estab- 
lished in 1925), we found a fully ac- 
credited children’s school, available 
to guests of all Wickenburg ranches, 
and saw the homemade cannon that 
gives departing dudes a boisterous 
send-off. 

Now we turned south on un 
marked Vulture Mine Road and 
threaded through gentle mountain 
foothills, leaving a dust-cloud trail 
behind. Periodic drainage dips made 
parts of this graveled stretch a bit 
roller-coastery. We swept through 
harsh plains, brooding and beaut: 
ful, but tinged with enough cussed- 
ness to ensnare the foolish or care- 
less. The road is poorly marked and 
a wrong turning can lead one into 
treacherous, uninhabited mountains. 
We weren't sorry, after fifty-seven 
miles, to reach Buckeye, a sprightly 
lettuce-and-lint-cotton town. Neat 
its gins, tuft-scatterings gave a pe 
culiar snowy look to the sunny road 
shoulders. 

We drove east twenty-one miles, 
side-stepped south to Laveen, and 
continued through Guadalupe, 4 
village of Yaquis, a fiercely proud 
expatriate Mexican tribe, the onl) 
Arizona Indians who are not United 
States Government wards. We dog: 
legged southeast to Chandler, home 
of Arizona’s pioneer resort hotel. 
the San Marcos, and from there 
went on to the Indian rock carvings 
of Petroglyph Canyon, reached by 
rudimentary motor trail from 
sparsely settled Olberg. Farther 
south, at Casa Grande Ruins, we 
marveled at America’s first sky- 
scraper—an_ eleven-room__ deserl 
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watchtower of adobe, four 
stories tall. A huge stilted stéel 
canopy protects this hoary 
wonder, constructed by In- 
dian farmers about a century 
and a half before Columbus 
and Isabella plotted a new 
route to India. 

Soon we slipped through 
Picacho Pass, site of the only 
Arizona Civil War battle be- 
tween the blues and grays. At 
the express-road exit to Tuc- 
son, we were astonished by an 
odd pair of hitch-hikers, a 
robust Westerner holding on 
leash an enormous shaggy 
black bear. We checked in at 
the Arizona Inn, a magnificent 
posada which caters to the dis- 
creetly wealthy at rates lofty 
enough to discourage riff-raff 
and hitch-hiking bears (dou- 
ble, January-March, American 
plan: $38 to $58; private cot- 
tages: $68). As we planned to 
leave directly after breakfast, a 
luncheon credit of five dollars 
was given on our minimum- 
rate room. 

Our dinner was built around 
oysters stewed in cream and 
roast prime ribs of beef au jus 
with creamed horseradish. 
Sonoita mesquite honey ac- 
companied our dinner rolls, 
and from a lavish array of 
desserts we selected Yami 

‘churt and Arizona dates. 

In air delightful as wine we 
strolled in the lushly planted 
Spanish garden, and in the 
public rooms admired the rare 
George Catlan Indian litho- 
graphs, the gorgeous Moroc- 
can and Spanish rugs and the 
exotic bird prints published 
for Mexican Emperor Maxi- 
milian. 

For a twinkling aerial view 
of this gentled cowtown, we 
drove to the end of Campbell 
Avenue in the foothills of the 
Santa Catalinas, whose loftiest 
summit, Mt. Lemmon (9185 
feet), surveys Tucson's finest 
winter sports area. 

Returning, we motored 
downtown to the Mexican 
quarter’sadobe Wishing Shrine, 
where candles flicker for the 
wayward and hopeful. At the 
nearby Santa Rita Hotel we 
had a nightcap at the Matador 
Bar, a cavern rendezvous of 
cowboys and cattlemen. Back 
at the inn, we toted our first 
day’s mileage at 263, then sank 
into downy-soft beds far from 
the pioneers’ description of a 
Tucson bunk: “You lie on 
your stomach and cover it with 
your back.” 


After breakfast, we started on a morn- 
ing of Tucson sight-seeing, beginning 
with the University of Arizona. At the 
Arizona State Museum we saw the only 
Navaho sand paintings extant (tradi- 
tionally destroyed the day they are 


made). Across from the university, the 
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Hie & Haig 


Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society has 
fantastic collections of Arizoniana dat- 
ing from the white man’s coming in 1539. 

From there we drove southeast to the 
13,000-acre Davis Monthan Air Force 
Base, with its new Titan II missile sites. 
Then we had a look at a popular Tucson 
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curiosity, the Garden of Gethsemane, 
alongside the bridge on the Santa Cruz 
River’s west bank—a group of concrete 
statues featuring The Last Supper, life- 
size and hand-crafted by a Colorado 
coal miner in gratitude for his return 
unscathed from World War I. 
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Year after year, the highest 
awards go to the wines of 
The Christian Brothers 


From 1955 to 1961, the wines of 
The Christian Brothers have won 
more awards than those of any 
other winery at the official Califor- 
nia wine judgings.* Slow mellow- 
ing makes these wines richer. 
Patience is the precious element 
in every bottle of The Christian 
Brothers Wines. 


After dinner or whenever friends drop 
in—enjoy The Christian Brothers 
California Ruby Port. 


*Sacramento State Fair and Los Angeles County Fair 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling 
wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., New York, New York. 








We proceeded to the Tucson 
Mountain Park and the Arizona- 
Sonora Desert Museum, with its 
fascinating assemblage of live plant 
and animal desert wildlife—not 
merely displayed, but dramatically 
and intelligently interpreted. All 
Arizona mammals are represented— 
from cougar and rare jaguarundi to 
black-tailed jackrabbit and hog- 
nosed skunk. There are desert fish 
(surprisingly, thirty kinds) and am- 
phibians. Walk-in aviaries contain 
the state’s winged beauties. I was 
intrigued by the minikin elf-owls— 
the world’s smallest—no larger than 
my palm—that hole up in the 
saguaro, the giant many-armed 
cactus whose waxy white blossom is 
the state flower. The museum’s out- 
standing attraction is its Tunnel in 
the Desert, an underground walk- 
through in which the visitor can ob- 
serve, in their daytime subterranean 
homes, all manner of nocturnal 
desert animals—such as the kit fox, 
pack rat and porcupine—as well as 
an ominous den of rattlesnakes and 
a cave hung with sinister Mexican 
fruit bats. 

Reluctantly, we left the museum 
and drove to the Mission of San 
Xavier del Bac, Tucson’s loveliest 
reminder of its Hispanic past. The 
church, begun in 1700 by Padre 


Eusebio Francisco Kino, the be- 
loved Italian-born, Austrian-edu- 
cated colonizer of Arizona, is called 
the White Dove of the Desert and 
still serves Papago Indians for whom 
it was built. 

Turning south, we breezed pasi 
the immense Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany, a thirteen-acre plant under 
one roof which produces Falcon 
guided missiles and is Arizona’s 
largest employer. Through the lux- 
uriant Santa Cruz River valley, 
where our nation’s cattle industry 
began with Spanish blackhorns 
(black longhorns), we climbed 
steadily; although Tucsonians speak 
of going down to Nogales, one 
really goes up some 1200 feet. We 
paused at tiny Tubac, the first 
Arizona town settled by white men— 
a Spanish garrison in 1752, a self- 
governed rascal of the lawless fron- 
tier in the 1850’s. Somnolent since 
Civil War times, Tubac now stretches 
in charming revival. Its crumbling 
Spanish presidio has been desig- 
nated Arizona’s first historical mon- 
ument; a handful of artists and 
craftsmen operate ateliers among 
the old buildings, and the Tubac 
Trading Post offers delightfully 
whimsical merchandise. 

Four miles south we tarried at the 
primitive mission, Tumacacori, 








Wonderful to Own. . 


Now...an electric shoe polisher that elimi- 
nates the fuss and bother of hand polishing. 
Only daily care brings out the glowing luster 
and richness of fine leather, and it’s so easy 
with the new Dremel. Just tap the foot switch 
and two polishing bonnets whirl into action 
(one for black shoes, one for brown). A quick 
daily buffing makes one shoe paste application 
last for weeks. It’s a walk-up-to floor model 

— no bending or stooping, no soiled hands. 
Distinctively styled in gleaming chrome. 
Weighs 7'2 Ibs. Convenient carrying handle 
makes it easy to lift or carry about. A distinc- 
tive gift for home or office use. 

Look for Dremel shoe polishers at better 
stores. If not available, write for name of 
nearest dealer or order direct. The Diplomat. 
Model 70-C chrome, only $29.95. 


DREMEL MFG. CO., Dept. 281-H, Racine, Wisconsin 152 


electric 










. Kxciting to Give 


The Executive 

Deluxe shoe polisher for home 
or office. Storage drawer con 
tains 3 tubes of polish, extra 
laces. Model 80 chrome $35.00 
gold plated, $45.00 

The Aristocrat 

Dremel's finest! The ultimate 
in shoe-shining luxury. All 
standard features plus conven 
ient support handle. Model 90 
chrome $39.95 
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founded as a brush shelter in 1691 
and a monument of the National 
parks Service since 1908. The tawny 
church is breath-takingly beautiful 
against the towering Santa Ritas. In 
an adjacent museum, accurate dior- 
amas bring to life the mission’s 
fourishing Apache-battling days. 

Southbound, we passed the adobe 
ranch house—now a museum—of 
Pete Kitchen, Arizona’s orneriest 
gttler, the only man the savage 
redskins couldn’t drive out. Soon 
we arrived at Nogales, Arizona’s 
border squatter. We passed through 
the custom’s gareto (gate) of the 
long fence that splits International 
Avenue. After visiting the old Plaza 
of the Thirteenth of July, where 
“Pancho” Villa quartered his brig- 
ands, we went to the Cavern Café, 
lated in a cave (originally a gold 
mine) carved fifty-seven feet into the 
solid rock of Chureas Hill. As a jail 
inthe early 1880’s, it once held the 
ifamous Geronimo. 

The café is the birthplace of that 
deceptive mild-and-woolly Western 
cocktail, the Marguerita (gin, tequila 
and lemon juice in a salt-rimmed 
glass). We had uno apiece before 
embarking on a vast Mexican lunch: 
Guaymas shrimps, green turtle soup, 
wild Sonora doves—my _ wife’s 
choice—and roast wild boar for 





me. With our entrees came but- 
tered artichokes, steamed wild rice 
and tortillas. We topped off with 
an Royal (a pale Spanish custard) 
and café sin leche (black coffee). 
Total cuenta: 124.95 pesos, or 
$10.00 American. 

Back on our native heath, we took 
tthe border trail east, an unmarked 
dirt road, hard-packed, stemming 
fom Route 82 five miles north of 
Nogales, Arizona. It’s a heady 
iretch that ambles for about fifty 
miles through rolling high grass- 
lnds and forests, past abandoned 
mines and ranches with creaking 
windmills and over mountains. We 
limbed their lordly shoulders to 
Montezuma Pass (6300 feet) and 
here paused for an awesome view 
lat into Mexico before spiraling 
rpidly down to the broad San 
Pedro Valley. We took another dirt 
fad northeast through Charleston, 
R ghost town, to Tombstone, the 
lild West’s gift to television. 

We had time to sight-see only a 
'W of the dozens of places touched 
by this town’s outlaws, adventurers 
ind murderers. We were most im- 
pressed by the brick City Hall (still 
N use) which looks like a doll 
Ouse, the Bird Cage Theater and 
he dignified Cochise County Court- 
Ouse on Toughnut Street. During 
coffee break at the Lucky Cuss 
kestaurant (named for a local mine) 
found that townsfolk still argue 









over the precise location of the cele- 
brated Earp-Clanton-McLowerys 
shooting ruckus at the O.K. Corral. We 
met Tombstone’s most enterprising im- 
presario, a feisty North Carolinian 
named Floyd Laughrun, having a late 
lunch of the Lucky Cuss specialty, 
mesquite-barbecued spareribs. Laugh- 
run operates a small empire of tourist 
lures that include the Wells-Fargo Mu- 


seum and stables, with thirty-three his- 
toric horse-drawn vehicles; the restored 
Nellie Cushman Hotel, complete with 
that colorful lady’s boudoir; an old- 
fangled Ice Cream Confectionery which 
serves prickly-pear-cactus sundaes; and 
a reconstruction of the Tarbelis & 
Watts Undertaking Parlour, which 
displays life-size wax figures of Billy 
Clanton and the McLowery brothers 


tastefully laid out in pine coffins with 
built-in ice trays. 

We left town, passed Boothill, the 
graveyard of those who died with their 
boots on, turned left at Benson and at 
Vail skirted the Saguaro National 
Monument, a 63,000-acre preserve of 
Arizona’s oldest cacti. Soon we entered 
Tucson’s eastern outskirts, skimmed 

Continued on Page 27 
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~ THIS IS THE KOTOR FJORD 





(Imagine...a fjord in Yugoslavia!) 


Fantastically, it’s only one of the many fabulous 
places you may visit on the Constitution’s 
1962 Mediterranean-Adriatic Cruise. 


This is the Cruise. The unusual one. The one that not 
only takes you to the magnificence of the Mediterranean 
but to the blue serenity of the Adriatic as well. And this is 
the one that lets you explore the wonders of Yugoslavia. 
Charming Belgrade. The breathtaking Kotor Fjord. Ex- 
otic Sarajevo. Here is a 51-day cruise along the Sunlane 
Route that takes you to 11 magical lands. Big? Very. 
There’s lots more you can see and do. Visit the Canary 
Islands, Madeira, Morocco, Gibraltar, Sicily, Malta, 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


666 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, N.Y. * 39 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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Lebanon, The Holy Land, Israel, Turkey, Greece, Venice, 
Taormina, Naples and Capri, Rome, the Italian Riviera, 
Leghorn, Florence, the French Riviera, Barcelona, 
Madrid, Palma de Majorca, Lisbon, and 3 days in Egypt 
for Cairo, the Pyramids, and Luxor. What’s more, enjoy 
it all in complete leisure. 

Leisure, translated into nautical terms, means 
CONSTITUTION. It stands for gourmet meals, atten- 
tive service, truly fine entertainment, 2 swimming pools, 
and an elegant, relaxing atmosphere. Your Travel Agent 
will gladly give you the details. Fares begin from an 
attractively low $1495. When the CONSTITUTION 
sails on February 21, 1962, will you be on board? 









new resort rave! 


THE SIMONETTA COLLECTION 


[his is it—fresh from the drawing board of Italy’s First Lady of Fashion—a completely new direction in resort casuals! Sensational? 


Absolutely—and meticulously lasted by B.F.Goodrich and Hood Footwear, so you'll revel in the superb detail. Before you follow 


the sun, go into the best store you know and waltz out with the most fanciful footwork of the sun-time season! $8.95 
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Continued from Page 25 

the town’s northern edge to Oracle 
Road and at Oracle Junction bore 
right and soon climbed rugged min- 
ing country through the workaday 
towns of Oracle, Mammoth and 
Winkleman. There followed a deal 
of thrilling driving through brightly 
moonlit mountain wildness, startling 
views at every twist and turn—an 
eerie stretch. I felt that Arizona’s 
Paul Bunyan, the fabled High-chin 
Bob, and his lassoed ghost lion, 
paced us most of the way. After hair- 
raising El Capitan Pass, the road be- 
came reasonably calm. We turned 
left toward Globe, whirring across 
the highway cattle guard marking 
the western boundary of the San 
Carlos Apache Indian Reservation, 
one of the world’s largest cattle 
ranches— 1,600,000 range-land acres 
for registered Herefords. 

Between Globe and Miami we 
found our overnight stop, the new 
Copper Hills Motor Hotel ($8 mini- 
mum, double). The dining room was 
astir with eager hunters anticipating 
the opening of the two-week javelina 
(wild boar) hunting season. We 
chose our meal in character with this 
roughhewn country: thick onion 
soup with garlic bread, filet of beef 
Stroganoff, baked potato with sour 
cream and chives, a wedge of apple 
pie and java. My wife slept the 
instant she hit the pillow; I had 
driving dreams all night long. 


Our final day began with a chal- 
lenging 77-mile stretch of mountain 
shunpike, the Apache Trail. It 
ascended easily past tailing dumps 
of Globe’s 1876 silver stampede, 
then from Signal Peak presented 
what Teddy Roosevelt called the 
most sublimely beautiful panorama 
nature ever cfeated— Roosevelt Lake 
reflecting the monumental Sierra 
Anchas. Before reaching Theodore 
Roosevelt Dam (America’s first con- 
servation project), we went up a dirt 
road to inspect the 14th Century 
cliff dwellings of the Salado Indians, 
reached on foot from the Tonto 
National Monument Museum, 
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which contains native artifacts and 
relics, by a half-mile trail, an easy 350- 
foot climb. 

Beyond the dam, Apache Trail nar- 
rowed. Hugging the mountainside, we 
climbed, twisted, descended, climbed 
and twisted—tricky driving but safe— 
until we reached Fish Creek Canyon, 
where the road weaves up sheer rock 
bronze-colored walls allowing spine- 


tingling views 2000 feet straight down. 
Our tremors aidn’t subside until we 
reached dreamy Apache Lake, famous 
for its huge bass (limit: ten a day, any 
size or weight). We drove through Tor- 
tilla Flat (named for the pancake shape 
of its massive rocks), on to Canyon 
Lake and Mormon Flat Dam, both 
sportsmen’s heavens, and soon sighted 
Weaver’s Needle. A landmark in the 


bald Superstition Mountains, it is sup- 
posedly the location of Jacob Walz’s 
Lost Dutchman gold mine, for which 
the intrepid still search in vain. 
At Apache Junction we pulled in for 
a relaxing brew at the western-style bar 
of the fancy-Dan Hotel Superstition Ho. 
Then we whizzed back to the high-style 
urbanity of Scottsdale, the 20th Century 
Continued on Page 29 
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Miss Cyd Charisse, famous star of stage, screen and tele- 
vision, who has charmed the world with her dancing steps... 
won’t take a step without wonderful Lady Baltimore Luggage! 
Uniquely constructed to be delightfully lightweight and ex- 
Lady Baltimore baggage is ideal for air 
travel. Yet for all its fashionable elegance and unusual detail- 
ing, this luxurious luggage is tagged with a temptingly tiny 
price! Choose from eight sizes and nine fashion colors: 


TRAIN CASE, 12.95 -18” OVERNIGHT, 12.95 - MODEL’S CASE, 13.95 - 21” WEEKEND, 14.95 
24” JR. PULLMAN, 16.95 - 26” PULLMAN, 18.95 - 29” PULLMAN, 21.95 - WARDROBE, 21.95 


¥ 
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BEST-DRESSED WOMEN TRAVEL WITH 


SS 


PE a wl greatest luggage value 


THE BALTIMORE LUGGAGE COMPANY, BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 
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Fish for your dinner—with a tire iron! 


oe . OF YEARS ago the Indians dis- 
covered the abalone is a delicious morsel 
to eat, as evidenced by archeologists’ finds of 
piles of shells near primitive village sites. 

these unique California sea mollusks 
may still be fished from beach rocks on out 


to the ocean depths. A tire iron is the usual 


fishing equipment, and the trick is to pry the 


2stropod from his rocky perch before he 
becomes aware of you and has a chance to 
contract his muscular foot and hang on. 


The inside of an abalone shell gleams with 


the iridescence of the rainbow and may be 


polished as an ornament or made into jewelry. 
Abalone are so good to eat that a California 
law, designed to prevent their extinction, pro- 
hibits shipping them outside the state. Just 
one of the joys of visiting San Diego-Land 
is that you can enjoy all the abalone you want 

There are lots of other things to do, too, 
like sunning and surfing on 70 miles of fine 
ocean beach. The climate couldn’t be much 
better if it were regulated by thermostat, since 


it is never really hot or cold, but just right! 


And the sun shines 353 days a year. San Diego 
is the gateway to Mexico; more people enter 
and leave the United States here than through 
any other port of entry. 

A free folder is available to help you plan 
your trip to San Diego-Land. Write: San 
Diego Convention & Tourist Bureau, Dept 


San Diego 1, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO 


here California and Mexico Meet by the Blue Pac 


H-12, 924 Second Avenue, 
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Continued from Page 27 

boom town that has all the 

Southwest agog. Ten years ago 

Scottsdale was a dusty cross- 
pads of cotton patches and 

mickety buildings; today it at- 
facts tourists and vacationers 

sugar draws flies. 
We tied on our midday nose 
bag at the Red Dog Saloon, 
whose chief distraction is a 
back-bar painting of a heroic 
eclining strawberry-roan nude. 
After lunch we had passing 
fimpses of Elizabeth Arden’s 
travagant winter health re- 
sort, Maine Chance, and the 
owler-McCormick ranch, 
home of the equine world’s 
host glittering Arabian-horse 
Mhow. Then we visited Taliesin 
West, winter quarters of the 
Frank Lloyd Wright architec- 
tural fellowship, in the desolate 
mountain-desert country. A 

udent conducted us about 

is bizarre residence-work- 

Op, So at peace with its stark 
urroundings. 

We spent the waning after- 
oon in Scottsdale tripping 
fabout its alluring studios and 
ustom shops, many of which 
Soffer every luxury money can 
ibuy: black antelope coats and 
Npold-leafed calfskin skirts; ab- 
stract murals of colored Flem- 
Mish glass; modern Indian pot- 
lery, squaw boots and fire- 
lay chime bells to be hung 
outdoors for the wind tocaress; 

dian rugs priced in the thou- 
mands of dollars; Navaho dom- 
ino sets of silver and ironwood. 
pWhen the gaslight street lamps 
began to flicker on we stopped 
Hor a twilight bracer at the 
Pink Pony, the local Sardi’s, 
ts walls hung with the car- 
ieatures of local six-shooters 
and distinguished dudes, then 
shad dinner across the street at 
ithe Lulu Belle, a Gay Nineties 
restaurant. In a piano pavilion 
at one end of the long bar, a 
fancy-vest “‘Professor’’ per- 
suades the customers to sing 
along. For our main courses we 
settled on boneless breast of 
capon cordon bleu under glass 
and filet mignon with fresh 
mushroom buttons. A tenth of 
Liebfraumilch Deinhard and 
the same quantity of Pontet 
Canet Cruse Fils added to our 
enjoyment. For dessert we had 
the brandied date parfait. Our 
tab: $17.90. 

On leaving, we stopped by 
the piano pavilion, where the 
“Prof” was tenderly fingering 
his favorite Western ballad. 

“Back in Cedar Rapids, 
long before I’d ever been out 





here,” he said wistfully, “this always 
made me think of Arizona.” 

The song was about ridin’ down the 
canyon with white-faced cattle lowin’ on 
the mountainside, a coyote wailin’ to its 
mate, cactus plants bloomin’, sage brush 
everywhere, granite spires standin’ all 


around—as the Western sun goes down. 
We agreed that this wrapped it up 
pretty well, and set off for downtown 
Phoenix, fifteen miles distant. 

Before turning in, we stopped for a 
nightcap at The Flame, where we told 
Yum Yum, the lady Capuchin monkey 


who inhabits the greenery behind the 
Jungle Bar, all about this amazing state 
of sunshine, mountains and desert, In- 
dians, cowboys and millionaires. I’m 
sure she believed we’d been sampling 
the prevarication-inducing waters of the 
Hassayampa. THE END 








Imported Sherry comes only from the “triangle” 
of Andalusia, the region lying between the towns 
of Jerez de la Frontera, Sanlicar de Barrameda 
and Puerto de Santa Maria. In huge bodegas or 
wine cellars, rows of casks are stacked. Each year 
the new wine is mixed with earlier vintages in 
the topmost row. Over long years, the maturing 
wine is drawn off and mixed with still older vin- 
tages in the casks below. The final casks yield 
the Sherries prized the world over. This is Spain’s 
“solera” method of maturing wine. Slow... but 


incomparable! 


Your Sherry 


The Sherry you pour in your glass today 
began its journey to you untold harvests 
ago. At the right you see it in an early 
stage. Harvesters take the sun-kissed 
grapes into the lagares or wine presses to 
extract the juice. 

No one knows which type of Sherry it 
will become...whether a dry “fino”, a 
medium “amontillado” or a sweet “olo- 
roso”. As any Andalusian capataz (fore- 
man) will tell you, “the wine makes up 
its mind!” To allow it time enough, in 
Spain they use only the slow “solera” 
method of maturing Sherry. At intervals 
of many years, it is brought down through 
the stacked-up casks and mixed with the 
older vintages maturing beneath. Much 
time must pass before Sherry is drawn 
from the bottom casks. 

The choicest of these withdrawals are 
bottled by Harvey in England. Through 
an age-old process, the “olorosos” are 
blended into Harvey’s Bristol Cream. As 
a result, the bottle you buy today tastes 
just as it did in Queen Victoria’s day. 


HERE’S A “MERRY CHRISTMAS” INDEED! 
HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAME in its new holiday 
package... reproducing Peter Monamy’s painting of 
Broad Quay, in old Bristol, England. An elegant way 
to give anyone distinguished Sherry. At your wine- 
merchant’s where you will also find Harvey’s Bristol 
Dry® and Harvey’s Cocktail Sherry...and other im- 
ported Harvey’s Sherries and Ports. 


HEUBLEIN INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
FE IMPORTERS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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The difference between 


eating and dining is 


CHERRY HEERING 


DENMARK'S LIQUEUR DELIGHT SINCE 1818 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
WRITE SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., 350 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.1, N.Y. 
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Pflueger Freespeed 


America’s best 
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$9.95 — $17.00 
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Pflueger Galaxie 
19.95 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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READING 
PVE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT, by Pat- 
rick White (Viking Press, N. Y., $5.95) 


@ Though hardly its primary purpose, 
this 532-page novel was born to bedevil 
reviewers. It has been living in my mind 
for several weeks. Yet I am still not 
sure what to think of it. Just possibly 
it is, beyond cavil, great. Just possibly 
it is only greatly eccentric. It is cer- 
tainly powerful and original—and, no 
less certainly, a shade absurd. It is 
based on a total rejection of our sui- 
cidal modern world. But does this pos- 
ture of alienation proceed from deep 
understanding—or from a sort of fiery 
bad temper? A second or third reading 
may tell me. For the moment I cling to 
the cautious statement that no serious 
reader can ignore Mr. White; this, his 
sixth novel, is the finest to come out of 
Australia in several decades. 

It seems appropriate that an outlaw 
novel should come from a country 
originally settled partly by outlaws; 
and ironical that a mystical novel 
should come from a country apparently 
given over today to a mean material- 
ism. As wild as once Australia was, so 
is Riders in the Chariot—as wild as 
Australia, or at any rate Sydney, is 
now tame. One thinks of the flat plain 
of Victorian America suddenly broken 
by the geyser of Moby Dick. 

This vast, riotous, savage, often bit- 
terly funny book is crowded with three 
kinds of people: visionaries, devils, 
trimmers. I think Mr. White wants us 
to believe that they crowd the world, 
too, and that the world is an inferno 
in which the devils torture the vision- 
aries while the trimmers stand by, 
watching. 

The trimmers are Dante’s trimmers, 
the uncommitted, attached to life like 
limpets, motored by small animallike 
egos, selfish not out of doctrine but 
out of an incapacity to feel the world as 
more than a tiny extension of them- 
selves. 

The devils are joyously committed to 
evil. They are full of a kind of cancer- 
ous vitality. Such are the two devil- 
harridans, those unforgettable horrors, 
Mrs. Jolly and Mrs. Flack. Such are 
the hordes of smaller devils who harry 
the visionaries even to the point (in a 
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scene of embarrassingly obvious sym- 
bolism) of nearly crucifying one of 
them. Many vanguard writers—Beckett 
and Tennessee Williams, for example— 
though they can create horrible char- 
acters, refuse to judge them as horrible. 
But Mr. White hates his devils and 
wants us to hate them too. Such sur- 
render, on his part as well as ours, to 
an old-fashioned emotion is rather a 
relief. 

Four visionaries compose the fever- 
ish core of this strange morality novel. 
The core of the core is Miss Hare, a 
kind of Nature Girl, born of rich, 
spiritually dislocated parents. She lives, 
like an animal equipped with E. S. P., 
in a decaying mansion, a Bleak House 
on the outskirts of Sydney. This re- 
markably complicated character is a 
squat, ugly, transfigured pantheist, 
waving weird emotional antennae to 
intuit a so-called real world that she 
rejects in terror and horror. To her 
ruined garden comes Mordecai Him- 
melfarb, in flight from Hitler, a latter- 
day vestige of the most extreme medie- 
val Jewish mysticism. By the slimmest 
of margins Himmelfarb, whose genius 
flowers only in a hothouse of martyr- 
dom, escapes absurdity. Then there is 
the disease-ridden, flame-filled abo- 
rigine Alf Dubbo, a painter of one 
blood with Blake and Van Gogh, a 
D. H. Lawrence primitive who dies for 
his vision of eternity, symbolized by 
the Chariot of the novel’s title. Finally 
there is the Earth-Mother figure Mrs. 
Godbold, whose natural goodness 
unites and reconciles the other three 
visionaries, and who represents the es- 
sence of what Mr. White finds lacking 
in our modern world. 

If this book succeeds (I think it does 
but, again, I am not sure), it succeeds 
by excess. By an excess of images, of 
symbols, of violence, of deliberate dis- 
tortion, of hatred of mediocrity. Since 
Dostoevski no novelist has so pas- 
sionately embraced suffering as neces- 
sary. For Mr. White and his four 
apocalyptic angels, all valid experience 
must take place on the road to Calvary. 
For them no vision has meaning unless 
it is, in Blake’s phrase, ‘ta perception of 
the infinite.” 

The book is carefully overwritten, 
charged with colors to be found on no 
natural palette. It is an indictment as 
well as a vision, an indictment that 
cannot be conveyed in any well-worn 
language. And so, in his Down Under 
smithy, a million miles away from 
Bloomsbury, Chelsea, the Left Bank 
and Greenwich Village, the author has 
forged a whole new armory of phrases 
and rhythms, sometimes tumid, some- 
times mannered, often magnificent. 
One finishes Riders in the Chariot un- 


certain—but shaken. THE END 
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There's a new Vacationland 
around every corner 
in Southern California 


Imagine being able to enjoy all of these different vaca- 
tionland scenes on one vacation! You can in Southern 
California, because these colorful attractions (and doz- 
ens more) are all within easy sight-seeing distance. 


What about costs? Southern California is a year-round 
vacation area, so most of our hotels, motels and restau- 
rants charge about the same prices as you have at home. 
Make this your year to see Southern California’s vaca- 
tionlands. On arrival, visit the All-Year Club Tourist 
Information Center, 628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles. 


Orangeland. Oranges ripen and blossoms perfume the air — both at the 
same time in our vast groves. This scene is in the foothills just east of Pasadena. 
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Sportland. You'll enjoy racing Vistaland. LookingwestoverLos Starland. Over 100stars have their 
and other sports in the winter sun. Angeles toward the Hollywood Hills. prints in this Hollywood sidewalk. 
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Shoppingland. Find fine stores and interesting 
specialty shops everywhere in Southern California. 


Jungleland. This lagoon has Geraniumland. Red and white 
been the site of many “Africa” movies. lawns decorate our neighborhoods. 


Glamourland. The crossroads 


of all Hollywood's excitement. The unusual is all around you in Southern California 


FREE—OFFICIAL VACATION-GUIDE to Southern California. 
Gives details on scores of sights, 11 interesting 
side trips to take, 50 samples of our special events. 
; la, Mail coupon for your copy today! 
‘ ~ 

, yh be | ‘ : “y ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This advertisement 
' } : sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
, for the citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Inglewood, Pomona, Santa Monica, 

Torrance and 181 other communities. 


, y All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
aA + mr. qf 628 W. 6th Street, Division G-12 


° ; ‘ Los Angeles 17, California 
Beachland. Fiery aloes grow “wild” (te 


° Please send me your free Official Vacation Guide. 
along our Pacific Coast beaches. 


(Miss) 
(Mrs.) 
(Mr.) 
Street 
Desertland. A strange world of 


; ‘ City 
mirages, spiney plants, colorful rocks. - 
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**SO NATURAL!’* SALON WAVE BY REALISTIC JEWELS BY VAN CLEEF & ARPELS 


| tint 


erisienne’ 


A luminous, light-up-the-sky look . . rose-lit .. 
ravishing . . born of a brilliant marriage of lipstick, 
foundation and powder from the incomparable 


‘ULTIMA’ MAKE-UP COLLECTION. 


Is it mood? Is it make-up? Does it matter? “Tint Cerisienne’ 
is the dazzling new night-look (created in depth) for the 
woman who is totally in tune with the heightened tempo 
of the city season. 

The chandelier-shimmer on your lips is ‘Cerisienne’. . 
newest ‘Ultima’ lipstick . . a cherry-diamond red that could 
be all the jewelling your winter wardrobe needs! 

The texture? So tender it lies like a snowflake on your lips! 
Your lit-from-within complexion begins with a sheer 
blush-stroke of Rosetta Peach Foundation Tint . . cooled 
and illuminated with Mauvesse Face Powder. Final 

festive effect: a luminous look . . a gossamer glow . . like 
reflections from a rose-lit chandelier! 


“Tint Cerisienne’ and other utterly ‘Ultima’ looks are ready 
for you now at our counter in any distinguished store. 


THE ULTIMA MAKE-UP COLLECTION 
OF GOSSAMER TINTS BY REVLON 


© 1961 REVLON, INC, 
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NEW RADIANT 


LENTICULAR SCREE 


Your most treasured moments come 
alive again on a new Radiant 
Lenticular Screen. Radiant’s exclusive 


lenticular projection surface makes colors 


more vibrant ... gives greater contrast 


. makes pictures truly lifelike. 


THE 
SAN DIEGO 
ZOO: 





A home away from home for penguins: 


San Diego zoo’s simulated ice palace. 


by Vincent McHugh 


@ Sometime early in September, in 
the fine, clear, electric-furnace heat 
of San Diego, the giant tortoises 
come into their full season of love. 


A Peaceable Kingdom 


long, who weighs some 526 pounds. 
Charles E. Shaw, the Curator of 
Reptiles, suggested that, ‘“‘He might 
be seventy-five. Might be 750.” 
Did that ancient one see young 
Charles Darwin landing at the 


At last 
one movie 


light that makes 


all others 
second best! 


Cutaway view 
shows unique 


Galapagos in the 1830’s? Darwin lamp witty 
was told (he was never lucky enough design. 


to see it) that the female tortoise is 
mute and the male gives voice only 
in mating. So, said the islanders, 
when the horn of the hunter is heard 





on the hill, we know that the tortoise I never 
is making love. dress si 
there i 


The noon breeze is cool under the 
jacaranda trees along the low red 
wall. The tortoise pound goes down 
in a long slope; the lower section is 
bright green grass, the upper river- 
bottom sand, more than a yard deep, 
where the females can lay their eggs. 
In the middle, set wide apart, stand 
two paloverde trees. Most of the 
tortoises are gathered round the up- 
per tree, in its thin, feathery shade. 





New G-E UNIFLOOD 


lamp-within-a-lamp 


Best for long life—16 hours average— 
60% longer than any other movie light. 
Best for brightness — maintains con- 
stant brightness throughout life. 

Best for efficiency—sealed-in reflector 
can’t tarnish or peel. 90 prismatic lenses 
throw smooth, rectangular beam to match 
movie frame. 

Best for economy—lets you take over 
two miles of home movie film. 


Now and again one mounts the shell 
of another and I hear a sound like 
far-off cattle at night. 

A lone tortoise stands unmoving 
under the other tree. One male 
breaks away from the herd and 
starts toward her. He moves in the 


And with Radiant Lenticular Screens 
you need never turn out all of the lights. 


These are Melville’s “really won- 
droustortoises—none of yourschool- 
boy mud-turtles—but black as 
widower’s weeds, heavy as chests of 
plate, with vast shells medallioned 
and orbed like shields . . .” The 
San Diego zoo has more than two 


No more fumbling about in the dark, 
when you want to project your movies or 
slides. Radiant’s new lenticular screen 
surfaces control light reflection so effec- 
tively that even 


color movies and 











slides are projected 








dozen: Galapagos from the Gala- 


rhythm of a dream, not without 





with living repro- pagos Islands in the Pacific, and grace, the heavy body balancing mi ak 
duction. Aldabra from the Aldabra and _ through a whole cycle of stresses at hse 
Seychelles Islands near Madagascar. each step. Then, with tremendous he onc 
There’s something comforting heavesand grunts, he begins to climb 
about these massive ancient wander- on the female’s high shell. She re- « 
ers. They reassure us in our tran- _ tracts head and tail. There is a creak- ‘. 
sience. These are the Old Ones, the ing and rasping, as of one heavy : 


| RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
| 8221 North Austin Avenue 
| Morton Grove, Illinois —H-1261 


J 
See your Radiant dealer for a demonstration and | 





send for our free booklet THE SECRETS OF GOOD 














great endurers, who can live as long 
as fourteen months without food or 
water. Except for the wetted eye 
sockets, their fleshy parts look like 
tessellated dried clay. Odd, that this 
mildest of creatures should have the 
cruel head of a Genghis Khan. The 
great domed shells, built up in a 
series of bosses, are fogged with 
dust; but each has a brushed place 
at the top where curious hands have 
rested for a moment on the warm 


leather trunk being edged up on top 
of another. 

The scene has the immemorial 
peace of desert noonday. It is Bibli- 
cal, Arabian, even Chinese . . . con- 
torted branches of the paloverde, 
with its green twigs and thinnest of 
pale-green leaf streamers, like a 
mist of spring rain. Small yellow 
flowers drifting down. 

Beyond the dark antediluvian 
forms, a peacock crosses the scene, 
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BUY THE BEST 
-». look for this 
tag on home 
movie lighting 
equipment 

when you shop. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


@B ELECTRIC 











| SHOWMANSHIP. No obligation, of course. || armor. blue-throated under the blue lyre of 
| | I saw one little red-haired girl his crest, stepping elegant and un- 
| name I] reach over and knock ona shell. concerned. Farther up along the 
| “That’s his door,” she said. “Did wall, three women watch, their faces 
| haces he ask you in?” said her mother. brooding and intent. A little girl Want t 
| | Melville thought them the most comes running up past me yelling, once th 
| city —— || aged of living creatures. The San “Oh! Turtles, turtles!’ She hardly  o 
Sitti diecsineis tik stete ie tent cinco cae south en wane cite ome wl Diego zoo has a patriarch four feet Continued on Page 36 See Your T 
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We'll be 
seeing you soon 
in the Islands 
of Hawaii 


One of the most delightful things about 
Hawaii is the sincere friendliness of its 
people. Come soon and share their lovely 
land... just 4% hours by jet from the 
Pacific Coast ($266 round trip) or a 4%4- 
day luxury liner cruise ($380 round trip). 
Currency and language, pure U.S.A. No 
passports, visas or “shots” required. 
Many fine new hotels...no waiting for 
rooms. Plan to see all the Islands: Kauai, 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. Climate’s mild 
,.. travel light. All things considered... 


I never tire of picture-taking in Hawaii. People $i oe : ee + 
dress so colorfully, flowers are so gorgeous and isn’t this your year to visit Hawaii? 
there is so much beauty like here on Kauai. 


My background is Oriental, but our tradition- 
steeped culture is only part of Hawaii’s rich blend 
of many cultures... Eastern, Western, Polynesian. 


I'll guide you through Maui’s newly-dedicated Haleakala In Hawaii, we call newcomers malihinis ...a friendly Hawaiian term for recent 
National Park, a vast crater 10,000 feet high that’s the home of arrivals. And how the malihinis love our luaus...true royal feasts, savored to lilting 
the exotic Silversword. Just an easy, scenic auto trip, too. strains of music and carefree laughter, spiced with the rythmic movements of the hula. 


* 


Want to hook a giant Swordfish? We catch plenty off Hawaii’s Kona Coast, As Director of the Honolulu Academy of Arts, I’ll take pride in 


showing you one of the world’s greatest collections of Oriental arts, 


once the playground of Hawaii kings and rich in legendary lore. And don’t 
as well as works of many of the masters, in a setting of rare beauty. 


miss our coffee plantations, big cattle ranches, fine resorts. We have ’em all! 
See Your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Representative or Write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, Hawaii * Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Continued from Page 34 more advanced than anything in San other 
glances at the Galapagos. “I want Diego. Others mentioned the su- ended 
to see the little bear that claps his perior hoofed stock in Munich, or 585 v 
hands.”’ One of the women takes her that unmatched lookout mountain than b 
hand quietly. 4t the Paris Vincennes zoo. But others 
The male Galapagos lies quiet for everyone agreed that San Diego is } peopl 
a moment. Then I hear a hoarse, one of the great zoos and a great dren. ! 
expiring sigh. He scrabbles off and garden of subtropical plants (not alway: 
collapses slowly in the lacy, moving — one of which is native to California). fact, a 
shadow of the paloverde, legs I remember the Pinkball Tree (Dom- tional 
sprawled out, long neck flat out on béya wallichii) from Africa—huge, meanii 
the ground, eyes closed. A dark rough, grapelike leaves hanging over Any 
Homeric warrior dead under his the big balls of lavender-pink flow- first-ra 
shield. The yellow flowers fall on ers; Algerian ivy, olive and bread- act of 
him. fruit growing amiably together; and been s 
The female’s head and tail come the Brunfelsia floribunda, called have a: 
out. She wanders away toward the “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” when § 
feeding pen, moving at a pace that _withits all-but-everblooming purple, | cense t 
resembles nothing so much as the _ pansylike flowers. These plants com- out by 
lapse beat in a slow blues. prise about 2000 identified species. peacefi 
Later, in the sunny central court During the fiscal year ended June 30, San CL 
of the Reptile House, I see the happy _ the zoo exhibited 5483 animal speci- around 
and rare effects of such a union— mens—mammals, birds, reptiles— someth 
four Galapagos hatchlings. Their of 1142 species and subspecies. gineer’: 
beautifully incised backs are the The zoo’s annual operating } helter-s 
color of fresh-cut slate. budget, about $2,500,000, is more | agrows 
than likely the largest in the world. [| growin 
This is one of a thousand small The annual water bill alone—water hands | 
dramas incontinuous performanceat is used and reused, lavishly and effi- | free, th 
the San Diego Zoological Garden. ciently, to splendid effect—comes [| turn. 
I’ve talked to zoo people who felt to $50,000. The food bill for animals All o 
that perhaps Philadelphia or Brook- is more than $122,000. but noti 
field, Illinois, had a better balanced Less than 5 per cent of the main | of char 
collection, or that the ecologica: lay- budget derives from taxes. The rest | These © 
out at the Catskill Game Farm was comes out of earned income and | physica 
an aver 
year—n 
animals 
and bec 
skill of 
HOW TO HAVE A FOREIGN VACATION WITHOUT THE rain anc 
FUSS, MUSS, BOTHER, RED TAPE — AND COST — OF nasal 
GOING HALFWAY 'ROUND THE WORLD! Come to Grand 
Bahama Island. Just 20 minutes by air from West Palm Beach not only 
. only 30 minutes from Miami. You don’t need a passport, browse 
or shots, or foreign currency. Just come. Here’s what awaits cage dec 
you. Grand Bahama Hotel... largest resort in the Bahamas, t 
with sports and recreational facilities to please every taste. aneous 
An island of natural tropical beauty for you to explore. Plus the Your 
Bahamian village of West End, with its native shopping and of som 
entertainment. All this, and more, set in a British Bahamian into clez 
atmosphere which adds to the charm and enchantment of your 
foreign vacation. See your travel agent. Or write today to Dept. the close 
BF, P. O. Box 59-2375, International Airport, Miami, Florida. of periv 
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moment 
of green 
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j the fireh 
those in the snow... know 
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* You get more ski runs for your money, on dry powder snow, thanks Staggers 
to the ideal conditions and eight electric chair lifts. infant re 
* Our *‘Learn To Ski’ Weeks*packages have no hidden ‘‘extras.'' Room, And y 
meals, ski school and lift fees are included. Someb 
eboc 
* You benefit from the services of the world's largest ski school ... over thi 
100,000 skiers have. Is terre 
We hope you can make this your Sun Valley season—and help us cele- oF = bith / ; DNL hundred 
brate our 25th anniversary season. 7 i kg Be (| ONIN tor of Bz 
Send for free color folder. ae #| List ; out of do 
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Union Pacific Railroad Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Manager, Sun Valley, mesas, b 
Idaho (phone Sun Valley 3311) or Union Pacific lops—an 
Railroad, Dept. SV-46, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see 0 ‘i 
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other sources. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, the zoo had 2,207,- 
585 visitors, but only a few more 
than half were paid admissions. The 
others, aside from armed forces 
people and pass bearers, were chil- 
dren. Children under sixteen are and 
always have been let in free. In that 
fact, and in the zoo’s broad educa- 
tional program, lie much of its 
meaning and history. 

Any first-rate zoo—perhaps any 
first-rate anything—is a continuing 
act of imagination. It must have 
been so even in the earliest zoo we 
have any real record of, in 1494 B.c., 
when giraffes walked among the in- 
cense trees in the sacred garden laid 
out by Queen Hatshepsut in Egypt’s 
peaceful Golden Age. It is so at the 
San Diego zoo. One good look 
around and you see it. This isn’t 
something that came off an en- 
gineer’s board. Neither is it all 
helter-skelter and make-do. This is 
a grown thing—well grown, and still 
growing. It has the marks of human 
hands on it—the spontaneous, the 
free, the happy little touch at every 
turn. 

All over the zoo, you can’t help 
but notice the multiplicity and variety 
of charming and relieving contrasts. 
These are a direct and constant 
physical refreshment. The climate— 
an average 330 days of sun in the 
year—makes it possible to show 
animals in the open at all seasons; 
and because of the hard work and 
skill of the horticulturists, the ter- 
rain and soil (a forbidding hardpan, 
most of it) can be worked to provide 
not only shade and landscaping but 
browse for the animals, cover and 
cage decoration. Imagination, spon- 
taneous or planned, does the rest. 

Your eye goes up the great height 
of some bare-poled Eucalyptus, 
into clear blue, and comes down to 
the close, thick, blue-flowered green 
of periwinkle. You walk past the 
desert colors, the pleasant herbivo- 
rous scent of the cameloids, and in a 
moment or two, in a great plashing 
of green water, amid the gelid blues 
and whites of the Penguin House, 
you find yourself smiling at a baby 
Adélie who swims straight up into 
the firehose rush of the intake. He 
lotters out, cawing like a crow, and 
Staggers away with the look of an 
infant reveler. 

And you think: who started this? 
Somebody went out and /ooked at 
this terrain—what is now about a 
hundred acres in the northwest sec- 
tor of Balboa Park, a few minutes 
out of downtown San Diego. Some- 
body saw how the three smaller 
“Mesas’’—they’re not properly 
mesas, but deep, flat-topped scal- 
lops—and the long forearm-and- 


| Open-hand of the Deer Mesa could 


be used to make natural groupings of 
exhibits. Somebody saw the larger and 
wilder opportunities in the four can- 
yons, and how the roads might go. 
(There are three and a half miles of 
roads in the zoo bus tour alone.) 

I asked who, and everybody said, 
“Doctor Harry. He rode over every 
foot of it on that Arabian horse of his.” 
Dr. Harry M. Wegeforth, physician 


and surgeon of San Diego, was one of 
those resourceful and aggressive public 
spirits a city gets every now and then 
when it’s lucky. Dr. Harry and his sup- 
porters organized the San Diego Zo- 
ological Society in 1916. They scrounged 
a rough zoo out of the park wilderness. 
The city has title to the land, animals 
and plant but must keep hands off. 
Policy, right down to approval of the 


colors for each new project, is made by 
the zoological society, a nonprofit cor- 
poration. The professional staff, headed 
by Dr. Charles R. Schroeder, does the 
rest—everything from planning to 
night patrol. 


The moment of vividness in any zoo 
is the moment when the animals meet 
the people. It’s why zoos are there. 
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All alone, a spectacled fat man roars 
and growls at a white-cowled Capuchin 
monkey. The Capuchin gets a little up- 
set trying to figure out what this idiot 
is doing. The fat man’s behavior is un- 
usual. Most people at the zoo seem al- 
most excessively well-behaved and 
placid. 

On the path just below the exit from 
the huge Scripps Flight Cage—it rises 


like the black-iron skeleton of a dir- 
igible hangar to the mesa top above—a 
young South American tapir has tied 
into a good thing. He’s dark sepia, with 
a bear’s tail. He stands close to the 
fence, a bandit at the crossroads, taking 
tribute from everyone who passes. 
There are two signs on the fence: 
ANTEATER and TAPIR. People—I count 
at least twenty—look at the first sign 
































ARTHA MINNs throws a 
Me inest welcome light on 
the colonial life, making can- 
dles at historic Williamsburg. 
Bayberry candles, beeswax can- 
dles, dipped candles, molded 
candles: they’re all part of the 
day’s work to her, and a very 
important partofthe Williams- 
burg scene. 

The soft glow of candlelight 
still mellows many an evening 
in the fine old buildings of 
Williamsburg; concerts at the 
Governor's Palace, graciously- 


served dinners at the King’s 


COLONIAL 


For color folder, information, reserva- 
tions at the Williamsburg Inn, Lodge 
or The Motor House, write Box 718, 
Williamsburg, Va., see Travel Agent 
or call ClIrcle 6-6800 in New York, 
FEderal 8-8828 in Washington. 
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Arms Tavern, organ recitals at 
old Bruton Parish Church. 
Williamsburg today cap- 
tures in full measure the at- 
mosphere of the city as it was 
Here 
you'll find people dressed in 


two hundred years ago. 


colonial garb, working at colo- 
nial trades, discussing colonial 
affairs among themselves and 
with their visitors. 

Why not be a guest yourself? 
You're made to feel welcome 
in this beautifully restored 
capital of the old Dominion. 
Visit Williamsburg and see. 





and say: ‘‘Oh, there’s an anteater.” 
No one objects. Then five small 
blond girls stop to look. One says 
with the utmost finality, “That is 
not an anteater.” 

Four boys, eleven or so, dark 
madras shirttails out, reach over to 
pat the tapir. One jerks his hand 
away and rubs it. “Get you?” I 
say, startled. “‘No, wet,” he says. 

The tapir has a long, flexible up- 
per lip, the tip moving like a worm. 
One boy says, “His nose is his 
mouth.” A small, dark-haired girl 
asks the commonest question in the 
zoo, “Mama, will he bite?” Her 
mother gives her popcorn and the 
little girl calls, ‘Here, donkey!” She 
feeds him on tiptoe, as most girls 
seem to do. A smaller boy crouches, 
as boys do, and pushes the end of 
his snow cone through the fence. He 
says quietly, “Here, guy.” 

Out of the shrubs near the Reptile 
House a red jungle hen appears 
with eight chicks, one an albino, all 
around her. She clucks anxiously. A 
girl of eight reaches toward them. 
The hen comes at her. The girl’s 
grandmother says in a soft, cooing 
voice,‘ You mustn’t touch her babies.” 

Two young sailors in whites study 
a gorilla at ease under his slide. 
“Boy, does he come from Texas,” 
the tall one says. 


The sky is hot and blue over the 
esplanade of tall palms on Monkey 
Mesa. Suddenly a gibbon begins to 
imitate the bob-white call, exactly, 
but loud as a French train whistle. 
A Negro young man and I look at 


each other in comic amazement. 
“Thinks he’s a mockingbird,” the 
young man says. We laugh. 

Far out on the Deer Mesa, a bus 
driver calls to the white-bearded 
gnu, ““Wag your tail, Delilah.”’ Per- 
fect indifference. ““You can be re- 
placed, you know.” She wags her 
tail and the children laugh. 

Everywhere the gentle whir of 
8-mm. movie cameras, like baby 
rattlers practicing. 

When school lets out, small boys 
in twos and threes range the zoo: 
well-behaved, fast-moving, and full 
of tricks. Two of them are talking in 
a men’s room. “This is a keen zoo, 
isn’t it?”” one says. The other nods 
soberly. Next moment the unearthly 
screech ofa macaw sounds behind me. 
I’m not even startled. I’ve heard a 
sea lion honking at the Sumatran 
tiger’s grotto and a baby elephant 
trumpeting at the cassowary’s cage. 
The boys mimic everything. 

Under their pigmy date palms, the 
whole brilliant gang of macaws are 
quarreling. They sound like the liv- 
ing end of bad manners. One small 
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You'll be thought of at least twice—when they receive your Flora- 
Cheque gift certificates, again when they redeem them for the flowers 
. wherever they are! 
verted into beautiful blooms at 11,000 shops in the United States and 
Canada and 18.000 abroad wherever the famous Mercury Emblem 
lso see the new Flowers-by-Wire catalog at members 
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boy listens for a minute. “You 
stop fighting,” he yells, out- 
raged. 

| sit on a bench in a walk- 
through cave in the children’s 
z00 where portholes at various 
child levels open into a tank of 
mata mata, side-necked, dia- 
mond back and other swim- 
ming turtles. A Southwestern 
countryman’s voice murmurs 
toa small boy, ““There’s some- 
thin’ that’s real,” and the boy 
screeches, ““They go way up to 
the skies!” 

Children climb a ladder and 
slide down into the paddock 
full of young animals. These 
are nearly all abandonnés— 
refused by their animal moth- 
ers and brought up by hand in 
the zoo nursery. Among them 
are a young black karakul 
(taupe at that age), spotted 
fawns, goats, lambs, guanacos, 
alpacas, an aoudad, llamas, a 
young Grant’s gazelle. The 
place is an ecstasy of shrill 
cries and fondling. The young 
animals love it; if the girl at- 
tendants take them out for a 
rest they Ill scramble to get back. 


Sometimes, at certain mo- 
ments in the zoo, the Amer- 
ican matter-of-factness van- 
ishes and the old dark wildness 
comes back, with the edge and 
depth of original Panic feeling. 
And why not? Animals have 
been many things to mankind: 
food, servant, god, brother, 
clown, companion, enemy, 
magic object and clan head. 
Besides, they’re strange. If we 
let them, they can put us in 
anew way of feeling. How 
many times in an ordinary life 
does a man encounter a horned 
screamer or a gerenuk? 

Iremember certain moments 
of this kind. 

The heads of pandanus trees 
thrash and blur in the quick 
loneliness of dusk. “‘It is now 
7:15,” the P.A. system echoes 
in the plaza. ‘The zoo will se- 
cure at 7:30.’ Lcatch a sudden 
breath of honeysuckle. 

Theyellow Moorisharchesof 
the Reptile House look sinister 
in the half dark. It is almost 
lull dark inside. Nobody there. 
| can barely make out the 
great cloudy shadow of the 
anaconda in his pool. 

I stand against the glass of 
another cage, trying to see 
what’s inside. It takes me a 
g00d half minute to be aware 
of the feeling that something is 
moving directly in front of me. 
I's a snake, the thickness of 


















woman is there, her eyes not six inches 
away. For an instant the snake, the 
woman and I stare at one another with the 
same quiet wildness. An ancient com- 
pany. No one speaks. When I look 
again the woman is gone. 

Or another day, an afternoon of mov- 


ing, dappled sun in front of the capy- 
bara’s pen. “Hey, what’s that funny- 
lookin’ pig?” a small boy says. His fa- 
ther reads the sign. ““‘Largest member of 
the rodent order.’ Guess you could call 
him the biggest rat in the world, son.” 
“A rat!” the boy says. “‘That thing?” 


the glass away. I step back. A long 
slender snake, saw-scaled viper—a deadly 
fellow, even in his deadly trade. He’s 
climbing up the inside of the glass. 

I stoop a little. Now I can see the 
black-chiffon lightning of his fangs. I 
feel someone beside me and turn. A 
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A Livorno legend has it that Galliano 
is distilled from the golden rays 


of the warm Italian sun. You'll find in it a bright 
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ines in heaven. And the girls fondle him 
to death. (Nothing like girls, no matter 
what kind of animal you are.) A week of 
that and back he goes to his pen. A new 
man. A lion. 

Or that other afternoon inside the 
Reptile House with Charles E. Shaw, 


a little bit hypochondriac. Every so often 
he gets mopey, neglects his food and 
begins to shake. Immediately he’s 
whisked off to the zoo hospital. 

He gets the works: coat trimmed, 
claws clipped, B-complex shots, a cozy 
cage, whatever tidbits a capybara imag- 


The capybara pays no attention. He 
looks more like a guinea pig—about 
ninety pounds of guinea pig. He trots 
a few slow steps, moving flat-handed 
like a bear. He is melancholy, poor fel- 
low; or perhaps I only think so because 
I’ve been let in on his secret. He’s just 
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Wollensak Stereophonic 
Model T-1616, under $330 at fine music 
and photography stores everywhere. 


Wollensak gives precision sound they’ll never forget. No matter what sound they 
like . .. symphonic or third stream, La Scala or Newport, percussion or strings 
... they'll like it even better from this magnificent new Wollensak Stereophonic 
with Electronic Control. A light touch of the Back Space Bar gives immediate 
replay of a word, phrase or musical passage. Exclusive automatic re-wind permits 
continuous playing. Patented ‘’Balanced-Tone’ emphasizes the treble and bass 
with one easy to operate control. Plays 2 and 4 track stereo tapes. Records and 
plays up to 8 hours:single track. Simple drop-in loading. Dual speed, 10 
watts of power. Give thém the sound they'll never 
the new Wollensak Stereophonic. See it, hear it now! 
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the curator. We look at the 
numbered oval eggs of a water 
cobra. 

“This is the mother,” he 
says. “Gonna be a good girl 
and keep still?” 

He reaches into a deep metal 
box and takes a water dish out. 
The outside door bell rings. 
He refills the dish, puts it back 
and answers the door. Ken 
Howard, who runs the zoo bus 
tours, comes in. 

“One of my drivers brought 
this in,” he says, and gives 
Shaw a pigeon with a broken 
wing. 

Shaw thanks him. He knocks 
the pigeon’s head against an 
oil drum, wrings its neck in one 
quick twist and waits. The 
pigeon does not stir. 

“We'll give it to the monitor 
lizards,” Shaw says. 

We go out through the after- 
noon crowd and stand a mo- 
ment at the rim of the lizard 
pit. It has a four-foot concrete 
mound down the middle, bored 
with caves and passages. 

Just under us, two of the 
smaller monitors lie crooning 
in the sun. Shawclimbs over the 
wall. They trundleaway, swivel- 
ing from the waist at each step. 

The biggest monitor, five or 
six feet long, has been dozing 
at the foot of the mound. He 
comes sharp awake. His claws 
make a scrabbling sound as he 
climbs to the top of the hill 
and waits, alert, watching Shaw 
and the pigeon. 

Shaw tosses the bird to him 
with a true, hard, underhand 
pitch. He takes it in one neat 
snap, a lightning ferocity, and 
turns to get down. 

A pregnant young woman 
calls, “Oh honey, look! He’s 
got a pigeon.” 

Then up at the first monitor 
comes a second almost as big, 
a black one, crouching belly- 
low up the rock. He pounces, 
and his jaws clamp on the 
pigeon. 

A dozen people watch now. 

For a moment, in those 
bodies whirling and wrenching 
at a prize, everything goes back 
to its great primordial scale. 
Lizards become monsters lost 
in Jurassic time, quarreling 
over a dead pterodactyl. 

But the black one tears a 
wing off. The other, the big 
lizard, glances quickly to right 
and left, as a cat does when he 
has prey in his mouth. Then 
he scuttles down the slope and 
vanishes into the rock. 

THE END 
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IRISH COFFEE = 


THE DRINK W/7TH 


Synergistic Action 


Truss COFFEE made with famous John Jameson Trish 
whiskey ! It looks so gay... it tastes so grand. Its 
magic lies in the fact that the coffee, John Jameson 
and the cream combine in some mysterious way to 
create a seductive new flavour. It is what scientists 
call synergistic action, which means that the cooper- 
ative action of the ingredients is infinitely more de- 
lightful than any of them taken independently. 


The synergistic action of Irish Coffee is 


HOW TO MAKE IRISH COFFEE 
Into prewarmed stemmed 7-ounce goblet, put jigger 
of John Jameson Irish whiskey and 1 to 2 teaspoons 
of sugar. Stir in strong black coffee to Y% inch of top. 
Carefully float chilled whipped cream to brim. Drink 
through the cream. 
P.s. 4 simple way to enjoy the synergistic action of coffee 
and John Jameson is te add 1 jigge r of John Jameson 
Trish whiskey to coffee as you usually drink tt. 


a wonderful conversation piece. But do 
insist on John Jameson. It is all pot still JOHN JAME SON 


whiskey—matured 7 years in oak casks. 


IMPORTED BY W.A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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One of the doors in our factory 


recently blossomed out with a sign 
reading, “Santa’s Workshop.” 

Who is responsible? | suspect a 
210-pound foreman named Mike. 
Some elf! But it’s true that lots of 
folks will be pleased to find Beck 
gifts under their trees, come Christ- 
mas morn. If youve been looking 
for something out-of-the-ordinary 
for family, friends or business asso- 
ciates, here are some suggestions. 





BOOT VALET 


We used to suggest this, the original 
electric shoe buffer, for the ‘man 
who has everything,’ until we 
noticed this put it in the class with 
mink golf club mitts. Make no mis- 
take — the Boot Valet is a good 
grooming aide no man should be 
without. Puts a lustrous shine on 
shoes in seconds. Ideal for quick 
touch-ups. We're proud of our new 
36,000-strand soft cotton buffer, too. 
It's exclusive — and washable. The 
Boot Valet is $29.95. 
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SILVER MAID 


We've known gals to get so carried 
away with this that they wind up 
polishing everything down to the 
canary’s toenails. Makes silver pol- 
ishing a joy instead of a messy chore, 
and the pi Aen it puts on treasured 
silver . . . ! (There’s nothing like 
buffing, as any jeweler can tell you, 
and it can actually improve silver.) 
She'll like that compact, smart case 
with a place for everything. $29.95. 


JEENIE 
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Next best thing to rubbing a lamp 
and having one of those Mr. Clean 
types pop out. We'd need another 
ell to list everything the Jeenie 
does with its ‘‘magic wand’ and 
attachments, but it mixes, blends, 
polishes, grinds, sharpens, mashes 
potatoes, stirs paint and scales fish. 
(Beat that, Mr. Clean, if you canl) 
Pretty enough to keep on the mantel, 
and a remarkable bargain at $29.95. 
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One final word: The gifts we turn 
out are more than glamorous, though 
styled by the internationally famous 
designer, Brooks Stevens. They're 
built for a lifetime of reliable serv- 
ice, so you can stuff them into any- 
one’s stocking with confidence. 


Sincerely, Bett 7 he =. 


BEGK cearron, msconem 


At fine stores and specialty shops 
everywhere. 
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The Jazz 


Compromisers 


Among our jazz musicians are 
a few who have forsaken the creative 
for the conventional, chosen 


the easy path instead of the rough one 


by Nat Hentoff 


@ A myth particularly cherished by the jazz cult 
concerns the inviolable purity of all jazzmen. Ac- 
cording to this legend, a jazz purist plays because 
he must, and no temptations—from Lucifer to the 
Ed Sullivan Show—will force him to dilute his 
“message.” However else his personality may be 
flawed, the jazzman, like the town marshal of yore, 
is incorruptible. 

Actually, there are compromisers among the 
purists, and there have been for some time. The 
newest and most egregious is Al Hirt, a huge, full- 
bearded trumpet player from New Orleans. Now 
thirty-eight, Hirt, after an apprenticeship with the 
big bands and as head of his own Dixieland combo 
at home, within the past year has experienced a re- 
markably swift ascent into the more lucrative 
brackets of show business. His RCA-Victor album, 
diffidently titled The Greatest Horn in the World, has 
sold more than 200,000 copies. (The average jazz 
LP is considered a success if it sells between five 
and ten thousand.) Hirt is also consistently booked 
at close to $5000 a week, and sometimes more— 
into night clubs from Las Vegas to New York. 

He has also proved increasingly popular on tele- 
vision variety shows, and has several appearances 
scheduled for this season. 

Little of this new affluence is based on the jazz 
element of Mr. Hirt’s playing. He is, to be sure, 
technically facile. He projects a big, penetrating 
tone; but his conception is safely conventional and 
he deals more in rhetoric than in emotional ur- 
gency. Mr. Hirt’s success is owed to the fact that he 
is “cute,” somewhat in the manner of a more ir- 
reverent Yogi Berra. 

In a tradition that most jazz musicians consider 
long extinct, Mr. Hirt clowns on stage or before 
a camera with calculated zest. He is likely to play 
his horn with one hand while he lifts the back of 
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Liking , 


% Jazzman Al Hirt 


his jacket suggestively with the other. He lunges, 
stomps, skips—all but bursts into Eli, Eli as he 
hokes up his act. Mr. Hirt’s sidemen are indifferent 
musicians, but his troupe’s performance, after all, is 
not intended to be primarily musical. It is a fair spec- 
ulation that if Mr. Hirt could train a seal to play 
a tailgate trombone, the American Federation of 
Musicians would have its first pinniped on its roster. 

While Mr. Hirt is a compromiser in the highest 
degree, he has a number of renowned colleagues. 
There is, for example, the smoothly mechanized 
George Shearing, who has been exploiting one 
formula for nearly a decade. When Shearing ar- 
rived in America from England in 1947 he was an 
ingenuous, venturesome pianist with a freshly 
lyrical style. After he astonished himself by making 
a hit record of September in the Rain, Shearing 
abandoned his bolder jazz projects and settled into 
so predictable a groove that most of his better side- 
men left him from fear of hypertension at least. 

Shearing is aware of having voluntarily short- 
circuited his growth as a musician, and he now 
consoles himself by playing Bach at home while 
he continues to manufacture such albums as Blue 
Chiffon, Latin Lace, Night Mist, Velvet Carpet and 
White Satin. It is a long, saddening distance from 
the boisterous sensuality of Buddy Bolden and 
New Orleans to a string of trade names better 
suited to a cut-rate perfume house. 

Sarah Vaughan is an even more dispiriting 
illustration of the compelling lure of tactile rather 
than psychic income. Miss Vaughan, the first jazz 
singer with the vocal equipment and ear to under- 
stand and complement the striking innovations of 
such modern jazzmen as Charlie Parker and Dizzie 
Gillespie, could have vastly expanded the scope of 
jazz singing. She had the flexibility, for example, to 
explore much farther Continued on Page 44 











HE JUST DROVE YOUR CAR 


Wio is he? He is one of our experts whose job is to put every 
1962 Lincoln Continental through its paces for at least 12 miles 
on a special testing course. 

Actually, each Lincoln Continental must pass 189 separate 
tests after it is built. The entire wiring system is probed by an e/ec- 
tronic tester to reveal any weakness or potential weakness. Each 
engine is test-run for three hours at break-in speeds, inspected, and 
set at proper id/e speed. At delivery, the Continental is ready to 
be driven 6,000 miles before the customary maintenance check. 





No matter how searchingly you examine it—for timeless beauty 
or flawless engineering—you will find the Linco/n Continental 
for 1962 a remarkable investment, built to retain its quality for 
the years ahead. It is warranted for twice as long as any other 
American car—24 months or 24,000 miles.* 








LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


~ 
Product of &rm> Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 


* Ford Motor Company w arrants to its dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Continental customers as follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes first, free replace- 
ment, including related labor, will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect in workmanship or materials. Tires are not covered by the warranty; appropriate adjustments will continue to be made 
remain responsible for normal maintenance service and routine replacement of maintenance items such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades. 
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Continued from Page 42 

the possibilities of the voice as an in- 
strument within a jazz ensemble. Har- 
monically, she possessed the skill to 
demonstrate the variety of subtle colors 
the jazz voice could encompass. Un- 
fortunately, however, Miss Vaughan 
discovered during her tenure with 
Mercury Records a few years ago that 
she could produce hit singles if she 


curbed her tendency to improvise, and 
surrendered to the hypnosis of sighing 
strings. Since then, although she oc- 
casionally breaks briefly into jazz 
flights, she has preferred the more reg- 
ular rewards of commercialism and 
shows little interest in returning to the 
heady experiments of her youth. 

It is not entirely accurate to include 
Ella Fitzgerald among the jazz apos- 


tates, because Miss Fitzgerald—her 
legend notwithstanding—was never a 
major jazz singer in the manner of 
Billie Holiday, who was the most in- 
tensely personal jazz vocalist of the 
past quarter century. By contrast to 
Miss Holiday’s ability to communicate 
the mocking desperation of a rootless 
romantic, Miss Fitzgerald’s invoca- 
tions of love have usually sounded like 
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those of a small, sheltered chil 
playing house. It is quite true tha) 
technically Miss Fitzgerald ha 
enormous rhythmic security, ang 
that she phrases with flawless mv. 
sicianship. In essence, however, Mis 
Fitzgerald by personal taste anj 
temperament is a pop singer, and 
it is a measure of the vaguenes 
of definitions in the jazz world tha 
she continues to sweep jazz poll, 
A jazz singer, like a jazz instru 
mentalist, should be expected to 
provide new, stinging insights into 
the music she performs; but Mix 
Fitzgerald, alas, is as harmlessly con. 
formist emotionally and intellectu. 
ally as Louella Parsons. 

Perhaps the most rclentlessly com. 
mercial jazzman of all is Errol 
Garner, who still inexplicably enjoys 
wide respect in the jazz field. Mr. 
Garner, whose initial influences in- 
cluded the musical scores of motion 
pictures, is an Overripe sentimental. 
ist who treats a ballad with cloying 
bathos. On medium and up tempos, 
he does indeed pulsate with a rol 
licking, robust beat but he has used 
the same predictable tricks of phras- 
ing for over a decade. If, as critic 
Whitney Balliett has said, jazz is 
“the sound of surprise,” Mr. Garner 
is less a jazz musician than a new 
form of player piano which can be 
wound up at will to provide back- 
ground music for parties and super- 
market shopping. 

A somewhat more complex case 
of a calcified jazz spirit is that of 
Dave Brubeck. When the raw 
boned, craggy Mr. Brubeck came 
out of the West in the early 1950's, 
playing the piano as if he were using 
it to break a log jam, it was clear 
that he was not a natural swinger, 
but that he had the daring ofa hungry 
club fighter. In those lean nights, 
Brubeck was often absorbingly stim- 
ulating as he improvised contra- 
puntally with his associate, alto 
saxophonist Paul Desmond, and 
then plunged bravely into lonely 
forests of dissonance barely foreseen 
in most musical textbooks. As his 
material fortunes increased, Bru- 
beck’s experiments became less 
singular; their edges were more 
carefully polished; and he finally all 
but destroyed the unique if awkward 
character of his quartet by hiring 4 
slick, crowd-pleasing drummer, Joe 
Morello, who became, in effect, the 
group’s all-too-fashionable center of 
gravity. Mr. Brubeck now whiles 
away the hours off the road by com- 
posing sterile music for artificial 
“jazz” ballets and making plans for 
a Broadway musical of his own com- 
position. 

A flavorful example of the jaz 
chameleon is Julian ‘“‘Cannonball” 

Continued on Page 4% 
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Continued from Page 44 

Adderley, a large, articulate and shrewd 
alto saxophonist who served part of 
his training with the sternly uncom- 
promising Miles Davis. About two 
years ago, after Adderley left Davis to 
head his own group, an oversimplified 
blend of modern blues and quasi- 
gospel rhythms began to be increasingly 
negotiable in jazz. It was called “soul 


music,” and Adderley capitalized on 
the trend with such recordings as This 
Here, and of course, a sequel, Dat Dere. 
His own playing, which had been ma- 
turing and acquiring individuality 
while he was with Davis, stopped 
evolving. Adderley has become trapped 
in his success, and although there are 
some indications that he is now trying 
to enlarge the range of his combo, he 


primarily plays what his audiences have 
become conditioned to expect, regard- 
less of his desire to move on. In a re- 
cent triumphant interview in a news 
magazine, Adderley defended his 
formula-playing against several critics 
by echoing a Liberace line: “Ill be 
crying all the way to the bank.” 
Adderley has also made use of the 
familiar claim that financial success 


This is the Place...this is the Life...this is It! 


and the limbo. Carnival in Trinidad is a truly fantastic 


What is your idea of a perfect winter vacation? Palm- 
fringed, uncrowded beaches? Sailing and fishing? Golf? 
Walks and drives through lush tropical scenery? Meeting 
interesting people? Dancing and romancing under the stars? 
Shopping for bargains?... or just getting away from it all 


as a happy beachcomber? 


spectacle... 
abandon. 


the essence of joie de vivre and carefree 


In idyllic Tobago time seems to stand still. Nature has 
outdone herself in lavishing beauty on this lovely island and 


nothing has marred its peace and serenity. 


You will find all this — and more — in Trinidad and 


Less than 4% hours flying time from New York, gay 


Tobago. A unique and appealing mixture of six cultures: 
Hindu, Moslem, Chinese, American, African and European, 
Trinidad is the most interesting and vibrant island in the 
West Indies. Calypso was born here, so was the steel band 


cosmopolitan Trinidad and her charming sister island 
Tobago combine into the greatest vacation playground. 
Come soon and you'll return again and again. 
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in jazz is always instantly suspect 
among the critics and that only 
the relative unknowns and the indi- 
gent receive sustained critical plau- 
dits—until they in turn “make it.” 
It’s a comforting thesis, but it’s un- 
true. Recordings by Mr. Adderley’s 
former employer, Miles Davis, for 
example, outsell even Mr. Adder- 
ley’s, and Mr. Davis earns a higher 
annual income. But Miles Davis has 
not compromised his musical in- 
tegrity in the slightest, and his al- 
bums document his unquenched 
curiosity. One of the most recent, 
Sketches of Spain, marks the first 
time a jazz musician has convincingly 
absorbed the burning melismata of 
flamenco music while retaining his 
own blues-rooted individuality. 

The stubbornly individualistic 
Thelonious Monk is another il- 
lustration of a doughtily original 
jazzman who waited many years for 
a steady income, but refused to 
soften his message once he did begin 
to reach a wider public. As his 
record royalties and personal ap- 
pearance fees increase, Mr. Monk, 
too, has retained the enthusiastic 
support of the critics and the more 
uncompromising of his jazz col- 
leagues. The same is true of the 
highly disciplined, sophisticated 
John Lewis, musical director of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet. Lewis is the 
first jazz composer to have success- 
fully fused classical techniques into 
jazz terms without sounding pre- 
tentious. At first, his public was 
minute, but his small combo is now 
internationally famous. He has de- 
clined to remain within any one 
sure formula, and instead, con- 
stantly changes the frameworks of 
even the most frequently requested 
originals in his repertory. 

An instructive contrast in big 
bands is provided by Count Basie 
and Duke Ellington. Basie’s renais- 
sance as a band leader began in 
1953, partly because his reorganized 
unit exploded onto the jazz scene 
at a time when both listeners and 
musicians were becoming weary of 
the more emotionally anemic prod- 
ucts of “cool jazz.” Basie’s men 
swung hard, and although the band’s 
arrangements weren't especially 
imaginative, the Basie men gener- 
ated a whirlpool-like power. Gradu- 
ally, however, the Basie band be- 
came an automaton, an exemplar of 
what French musician-critic André 
Hodeir has termed “civil service 
swing.” Basie rejected arrangements 
that were not in the band’s simple, 
all-too-familiar groove; and for in- 
surance, he added for several years 
a flashy, brittle drummer to provide 
more “color” in the band although 
the musicians grumbled at the un- 
evenness of the young man’s time. 
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Now, the Basie band is crushingly 
dull and he is being skewered by 
some of the critics, not because of 
his expanded bank balance, but be- 
cause of his musical decline. 

Duke Ellington, on the other 
hand, has always been basically 
true to his searching, restless musi- 
cal personality. He has had dun 
years during which his imagination 
appeared to have atrophied, and he 
still plays his more ‘‘commercial” 
numbers for at least one set during 
his concert and night-club appear- 
ances; but Ellington continues to 
add new and often challenging ma- 
terial to the band’s book. When 
Ellington has enjoyed a particularly 
creative writing period, his band 
again becomes a light year ahead of 
others in the scope of its colors and 
the subtlety of its ensemble execu- 
tion. In the process, Ellington also 
manages to command sizable fees, 
proving that success in jazz need not 
be synonymous with compromise. 

The most controversial and prob- 
ably least understood jazz figure in 
any discussion of commercialism is 
Louis Armstrong. Armstrong has 
been accused of gratuitous clown- 
ing (“Uncle Tomming,” say many 
of the younger Negro jazzmen) and 
of maintaining so rigid a repertory 
that at least one sideman has re- 
signed in dismay. What is over- 
looked, first of all, is that Armstrong 
grew up during a time when jazz 
musicians were considered by every- 
one. including themselves, to be 
entertainers. If the audience did not 
respond visibly and volubly, the 
vintage jazzman felt he had failed. 
Armstrong, moreover, is naturally 
exuberant and clowns as freely and 
infectiously for the engineers at a 
recording session as he does on a 
night-club stand. It is true that his 
repertory is limited, but in this re- 
spect he is not dissimilar from several 
classical virtuosi who also maintain 
a rather narrow compass of works 
which they continue to perfect 
throughout their careers. Armstrong 
is convinced, particularly as he 
grows older, that he can offer an 
audience more by playing as hotly 
and sweepingly as he can those 
numbers that he knows best. He also 
realizes that no two performances by 
him of even When It’s Sleepy Time 
Down South will ever be exactly the 
same, so dependent is an authentic 
jazzman’s interpretation on what he 
feels at the exact moment of playing. 

Armstrong has not sold out, be- 
cause he is as totally dedicated to 
his music as any musician in the his- 
tory of jazz, and this devotion glows 
through everything he plays. 

“When I pick up that horn,” 
Armstrong says, “that’s all. The 
world’s behind me. I don’t concen- 


trate on nothing but that horn. That’s 
my living and my life. I love them notes. 
That’s why I try to make them right. 
What we play is life and the natural 
thing. The real thing, and there ain’t a 
note there put on. With a lot of musi- 
cians, money made a fool out of them. 
They’re famous and can’t play music for 
watching the box office to see how many 
people come in. | don’t give a damn 


how many come in. If it was one or 
two thousand, or if they got a field 
with 100,000, I ain’t going to play no 
louder or no softer and I ain’t going to 
play no less. I might play a little more, 
but always up to par. And I’ve kept my 
friends. | learned that from cats that 
live life. So why should I stand up there 
worrying about the box office? That 
ain't my music.” 


Despite Al Hirt and the other cgm- 
promisers who have turned a capacity 
for vividly spontaneous self-expression 
into a quick turnover, the jazzmen who 
endure are men like Armstrong, Davis, 
Ellington and Monk. “In jazz,” says 
veteran drummer Jo Jones, “you can’t 
hide anything in that horn, especially 
when you think you're hiding.” 
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MINOLTA 16-P 


No fussing...no focusing...no figuring 
Just set the “Weather Dial” and shoot 


Don’t you know someone who could use a pocket 
camera that can be carried everywhere? A camera 
that takes brilliant color slides...and jumbo black 
& white or color prints. A simple-to-operate 
camera where you just set the “Weather Dial” for 
perfect exposures. 

Lens is an ultra-sharp Rokkor f/3.5. Film 
advances and shutter cocks with a quick turn of a 
thumb-wheel. And it’s fully synchronized for flash. 

If you do think of someone, recommend the 
remarkable Minolta 16-P—the only camera that 
does all this yet costs so little. 


Wide choice of Kodak, Ansco, and Agfa Film 
Choose from Kodachrome, Anscochrome, Agfa- 
color, Kodak Panatomic-X, Plus-X, and Tri-X. 
Film is available at just about every photo shop. 


The World Famous 


MINOLTA 16-II 
(over 100,000 in use) 
Over 100,000 of these pro- 
fessional-quality pocket 
cameras are in use around 
the world. Perfect for 
those unexpected pictures 
and everyday shooting. 
Full range of speeds to 
1/500; fabulous Rokkor 
f/2.8 lens and rapid film 

advance. 








Color or Black & White 
It’s as easy as this 
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MINOLTA 16-P 
“WEATHER DIAL”’ sets 
exposure automatically 
Just set pointer on symbol for 
bright sun, hazy sun, cloudy 
bright, or cloudy dull—for 
perfect exposures every time. 





Use Genuine MINOLTA Film 


The same “drop-in” cassettes 
fit both the 16-P and 16-II; 
available almost everywhere. 


MINOLTA CORPORATION ~ 200 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 
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NEW DELI I] by Estelle Holt 


@ | first heard of Raihana, a noted 
Indian sage, through Robin Howe, 
an Englishwoman living in New 
Delhi, who was writing a book about 
her. “It’s not about her life, but her 
lives,” she told me. “‘Raihana has 
lived through a lot of lives and can 
talk about most of them.” Months 
later Robin wrote me that she had 
run into a snag. “Raihana has just 
telephoned to say she died last 
night.”” There was a postscript: “But 
it’s all right. Apparently she is re- 
incarnated into the same body and 
still agrees I should go on with the 
book.” 

I know this sounds mad but neither 
Robin nor Raihana is. Robin is an 
interested observer while Raihana 
not only genuinely believes in her re- 
incarnations but does seem to 
possess extrasensory perception. 
One day when I was visiting her she 
told me she was expecting a couple 
at 4 p.m. When they arrived, punc- 
tual to the minute, they were full of 
apologies for not warning her they 
were coming. 

“We had meant to call you,”’ one 
of them said, “but somehow we 
never got around to it.” “Oh, didn’t 
you telephone?’’ Raihana said 
placidly. ““Then I suppose I must 
have sensed you were on your way. I 
usually sense whenever someone 
wishes to see me very much.” 

Raihana’s telepathic power, along 
with her knowledge of yoga and 
plenty of witty common sense, has 
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made her famous. Her visitors aver- 
age about 2300 a year. At her house 
I’ve met Buddhists, Moslems, Chris- 
tians, Jains, Sikhs, Zoroastrians and 
agnostics; among people who con- 
sult her are lawyers, doctors, mili- 
tary officers, businessmen, film stars, 
statesmen, even a few foreign diplo- 
mats. Once even the Dalai Lama sent 
for her. 

Raihana is about sixty and looks 
like the apple woman of a fairy story: 
old and gay, with a shawl tied round 
her head and the quick light move- 
ments of a girl. At home she usually 
sits cross-legged on her bed near an 
image of the Hindu god Krishna, 
meditating, playing solitaire—she 
says it helps her concentration—or 
chanting devotions called mantras. 
Her full name is Raihana Tyabji. 
She comes from an old Moslem fam- 
ily but was never raised in the con- 
ventional pattern of a well-born 
Moslem girl. ‘I was always wanting 
to escape. Sometimes I'd slip out of 
the house, dress up as a boy and run 
around the countryside. Once | 
walked into the zenana’’—the 
women’s quarters—‘in my boy's 
clothes just to see them all running 
and screaming. For a while they 
really thought I was a man.” 

When her family wanted her to 
marry, she refused and took to her 
bed. “It was merely a question of 
whose will would break first and it 
was theirs.” Then she became 4 

Continued on Page 50 
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else. It was the merriest time of my 





in prison were the first peaceful and 


Huzoor, she claims, teaches her 


to see | 


Continued from Page 48 

follower of Gandhi. “I demon- _ life.” gentle ones they had ever known.” the important facts about people's had | 
strated. | walked in processions. | But prison conditions were rough, As Raihana’s understanding of former lives, which she says is essen- | 
practiced civil disobedience. When food was short and there were rats. people grew so did her desire to _ tial, since their problems stem from startlin 
the police arrested my friends, they “Not all the prisoners were political, | understand more about life. She — earlier incarnations. She mentioned lips. It 
refused to arrest me. I was humili- so I met many different types of — studied all the religions. In the — that the husband of an old friend had tre 
ated. I was furious. I felt spurned. | women. Some were in for murder, Hindu scriptures she found the loathed her on sight. “I accepted had ret 
“You must arrest me,’ | demanded. | but they weren't real murderesses. clearest echo of truth. She learned this. Why not? One cannot be liked eons 
implored and raged until at last they They had killed husbands who had _ that every jiva (soul) has its guru __ by all. But I thought his dislike was back , 
did, and I went to jail with everyone __ ill-treated them. For some, the days (teacher) who may be an actual too intense to be natural.” still inf 
Scubeceieaats flesh-and-blood teacher or a dis- Then Huzoor went into action. esied h 
: " embodied influence. This works asa ““He showed me a fleeting but ter- ae bu 
steady influence on the mind but is __rible vision of one of my past lives. I fot he 

usually most successful as a flash of | was English. My name was Emily = wee 

inspiration. Raihana eventually grew | Witherington. I was a sex-starved, — 
aware of her own guru, a highly de- _ frustrated, curate-chasing spinster Raih 

veloped spirit who was last incar- and I hada woman friend over whom unlike 
nate about two thousand years ago. __I exerted an evil influence, although _—s * 
She calls him Huzoor, a title of re- in my way | thought I was doing throug! 

spect, and is in constant communi- good. The friend was a rich widow known 
cation with him. “I don’t need to — with oneson whom I was determined dogs. ; 

hear him speak,” she explained to to make into a saint. We turned him saintly 
me.“*Aslongaslamreceptive hiswis- _ into a Bible-reading, psalm-singing, wd a 
im the 
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dom floods through my thoughts.” 
“How can you be sure it’s always 
he?” I asked. ‘After all, many in- 


mealy-mouthed namby-pamby. 
When he fell in love, we wrecked his 
plans. It is this boy, now in his third 


she had 
well ag: 


fluences work ona mind. Isn’t there —_ or fourth rebirth, who is my friend’s lame at 
a chance you are influenced some- —_ husband: Naturally he hated me pe oP" 
times by what you’ve read or hoped, —_ without understanding why, so I did bullying 
or even by someone’s thoughts?” penance. For four years I prayed Sunni. 
Raihana agreed. “This used to — until he began to speak of me quite — 
happen when I was impatient for normally. Now Huzoor tells me my said Ra 
understanding. Then I cheated my- __ sin is expiated.” —" 
self. One must always struggle for Raihana told me about an elegant ily 


honesty.” 


and rich Parsi lady, who had come 
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to see her as a joke. “But no sooner 
had I touched her hand than Hu- 
zoor took charge and the most 
startling words poured from my 
lips. | told her that in her last life she 
had treated her husband so badly he 
had retired to an ashrama, a kind of 
monastery. She had wanted him 
back but had died with the longing 
still in her heart. Huzoor then proph- 
esied he would come back into her 
life but she would never have him 
for he would be sworn to celibacy. 
It was a terrible prophecy and of 
course it came true.” 

Raihana, like all Buddhists but 
unlike many Hindus, believes that 
every soul must at some time pass 
through the animal world. She has 
known several highly developed 
dogs. There was Flip, a sick and 
saintly dog, who did not respond to 
any treatment until Raihana read 
him the Bhagavad-Gita. By the time 
she had finished, he was completely 
well again. And there was Oonty, a 
lame and good-natured bitch, who 
put up with an enormous amount of 
bullying from another dog called 
Sunni. “After Oonty died, my con- 
sciousness went questing after her,” 
said Raihana, “‘and learned the most 
amazing history.’’ Oonty had been a 
high-born Brahman, so fanatically 
devout that for desecration of an 


altar she had once ordered a puppy 
beaten to death. This savagery 
caused Oonty’s rebirth as a dog 
while the puppy was reborn as Sunni. 
It was all very logical, since Sunni’s 
chance of developing beyond animal 
status had been checked when his 
previous existence as a puppy was 
cut short by the Brahman’s murder- 
ous orders. 

Most believers in reincarnation 
are so reluctant to check a soul’s 
development that they refuse to take 
life under any circumstance.- One 
lady appealed to Raihana to help 
her spaniel, who was in incurable 
pain. Raihana, with Huzoor’s as- 
sistance, advised her that the spaniel 
should be destroyed because he was 
ready for reincarnation. He was to 
be reborn in human shape and his 
name would be Lionel Streuther. 
(Attention Lionel Streuther, age 
six, London. I have news for you. 
You were a black cocker spaniel 
called Darkie and had, I under- 
stand, a charming character.) 

Raihana has never told me a thing 
about my earlier lives. Frequently | 
come up against Huzoor. Sometimes 
I find his interruptions very discon- 
certing. In the middle of a conversa- 
tion Raihana is likely to go into a 
trance, repeat a mantra and then 
announce, “I have just been confer- 
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ring with Huzoor and he says you're 
wrong.” 

I can’t argue with a disembodied 
influence. Only one man 1 know 
has ever succeeded, a Sanskrit 
scholar. He said that although he 
was delighted to talk on any sub- 
ject with Raihana he would no 
longer put up with a three-cornered 
conversation. Raihana roared with 


laughter. Since then, whenever the 
scholar is present, she has sup- 
pressed Huzoor—or at any rate she 
doesn’t quote him. 

The only thing Raihana has told 
me about myself is that I, too, have 
a disembodied influence. Whenever 
I] hope he might take my side against 
Huzoor, she says I’m not ready. So 
I’m waiting. THE END 
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A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


e Last month in this space we began 
with the following statement: “This 
magazine’s reputation has been built to 
a large extent on the quality of its 
prose.” 

We open our observations for De- 
cember with another statement: This 
magazine’s reputation has been built to 
a large extent on the quality of its 
graphics. 

It may seem trite to say of HOLIDAY 
that it is made of words, white space, 
and pictures; but behind this fact lie 
challenges and problems which, ac- 
cording as they are met and resolved, 
mean success or failure. The secret is 
unity and cohesion: the successful 
marriage of the word with its fitting 
illustration; the nice disposition on 
the page of four elements of com- 
munication—the article, the photo- 
graph or drawing, the caption, and 
the setting in which all these reside. 

The word comes first. The pic- 
ture, like the word, should have 
something to say, should be ca- 
pable of being “read.” The caption 
should supplement both the picture 
and the article; its function is not 
merely to tell the reader what is in the 
picture: that much he can probably 
read for himself. The design or layout 
of the space that contains these ele- 
ments has one paramount purpose— 
to serve the reader by making it easier 
for him to read, assimilate and com- 
prehend both words and pictures. This 
design should be pleasant, attractive 
and interesting, for these qualities 
contribute to ease of reading. But if it 
is merely tricky, or over-dazzling, or 





designed for the sake of being de- 
signed, it becomes intrusive and will 
distract the reader rather than help 
him to a proper appreciation of the 
magazine’s contents. 

To solve these problems satisfac- 
torily has been, and remains, the goal 
of the editors who design HOLIDAY 
each month. As a measure of their ac- 
complishment it may be pertinent to 
point out that during the past three 
years HOLIDAY has received more 
than thirty awards for quality of pho- 
tography, illustration or design. 

Ho ipay has always used, and will 
continue to use, the work of pho- 
tographers and artists pre-eminent in 
their professions, diverse and lively in 
theirindividualapproaches. The roster 
of HoLipay photographers, for in- 
stance, includes such internationally 
famous practitioners as Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, John Lewis Stage, Burt 
Glinn, Arnold Newman, Slim Aarons 
and Ernst Haas; and its pages are 
graced by the work of the world’s su- 
preme comic or satirical artists, no- 
tably Ronald Searle, Tomi Ungerer, 
André Francois and Charles Addams. 

In the present issue drawings are 
featured for the first time by an artist 
who is pleased to sign himself Bran 
Ham. He illustrates verses by Ogden 
Nash, and proves to be as much at 
home in the realm of fantasy as is the 
poet himself. Mr. Nash, of course, de- 
lights to snipe shrewdly from the 
logical world of make-believe at the 
crazy world the human animal has 
managed to contrive. Reading these 
Christmas verses, we are made to won- 





der how seriously man’s diabolical 
skill in scientific matters has swamped 
the more important, if less spectacular, 
attributes he was born with, or is sup- 
posed to have picked up along the 
way: such as plain common sense, or 
a simple concern for the continued 
existence of our galaxy. 

There are still those, fortunately, 
who have such a concern. At this time, 
during the most awful pause in his- 
tory, the world’s statesmen are ago- 
nizing over the problem of how to 
avoid a universal annihilation which 
nobody wants, yet which too many in- 
fluential fools seem prepared to risk. 
The business of statesmanship and the 
government of nations has never been 
so precarious ; responsibility has never 
weighed so crushingly upon our lead- 
ers—those we chose as well as those 
whom events have thrust upon us. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that HOLIDAY 
this month publishes the first in a 
series of articles designed to show how 
government actually works here in the 
United States. Our system is not old, 
and it may not be perfect: what is im- 
portant at the moment is that we 
should not take it for granted, and 
that we should understand it. Begin- 
ning on page 86 of this issue with an 
account of the Department of State by 
Charlton Ogburn, Jr., HOLIDAY will 
present a full picture of the workings 
of this whole great machine—a ma- 
chine made up of ordinary mortal 
men wrapped in a little glory, holding 
in their hands all the ideals we have, 
and all the dignity, and a good deal of 
the hope. THE EDITORS 
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hen Dickens wrote his Christmas Carol 


Space suits were unforeseen apparel. 


Christmas has changed since the days of Dickens ; 


The plot, when revised by Science, thickens. 
Let me tell you of Dr. Faustus Foster. 

Chloé was lost, but he was loster. 

He was what the world for so long has missed, 
A truly incompetent scientist. 

His morals were good and his person cleanly, 
He had skied at Peckett’s and rowed at Henley. 
The only liquor that touched his lips 

He drew through pipettes with filter tips. 

He could also recite, in his modest manner, 
The second verse of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Yet, to his faults we must not be blinded ; 


He was ineluctably woolly-minded. 





When his further deficiencies up are summed, 
He was butterfingered and margarine-thumbed. 
You’d revoke the license of any rhymer 

Who ranked him with Teller and Oppenheimer. 
It took him, and here your belief I beg, 
Twenty minutes to boil a three-minute egg, 
Which will give you a hint as to what went on 
Whenever he touched a cyclotron. 

There wasn’t a problem he feared to face, 
From smashing atoms to conquering space, 
And, should one of his theories expire, 

He had other ions in the fire, 

Even walking to work to save his carfare 

For tackling bacteriological warfare. 

For years he went to no end of bother 

To explode this planet or reach another. 
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A more ambitious, industrious savant 

You may have encountered ; I know I haven't. 

One Christmas Eve he was tired and irked, 

He had shot the works and nothing worked. 
“I'd sell my soul,”’ he cried to the night, 
“To have one experiment come out right.” 

No sooner said than his startled eyes 

Saw a ghostly stranger materialize, 

Who, refraining from legalistic jargon, 

Announced, ‘‘ You have got yourself a bargain. 
‘‘Here’s a pact with iron-clad guarantees ; 
“Sign here, in the usual fluid, please.”’ 

Faustus disdained to quibble or linger, 

He merely remarked, as he pricked his finger, 
** It had better be good, your quid pro quo; 
“My blood is especially fine type O.” 

(Always in character, come what may ; 

He was down in his doctor’s records as A.) 

A snicker was heard from the stranger weird, 

Then he snatched the parchment and disappeared. 

Faustus was filled with wild surmise 

And roseate dreams of the Nobel Prize, 

Now certain to drop in his lap with awful ease, 


He thought, with the aid of Mephistopheles. 


Behold him now in his laboratory, 

A modern Merlin, hell-bent for glory. 
With a flourish worthy of the Lunts 
He triggered every project at once. 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles 


Blasted the air with roars and whistles, 
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Rockets punctured the midnight clear, 

And the atmosphere and the stratosphere. 
Before the human eye could absorb it 

A giant satellite entered orbit. 

With the germ’s equivalent of a howl 

The bacteria issued forth to prowl. 
Faustus shouted with joy hysterical, 

And was then struck dumb as he watched a miracle. 
He gazed aghast at his handiwork 

As every experiment went berserk. 

The bacteria, freed from their mother mold, 
Settled down to cure the common cold. 
Distant islanders sang Hosanna 

As nuclear fall-out turned to manna. 


Rockets, missiles and satellite 
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Formed a flaming legend across the night. 
From Cape Canaveral clear to the Isthmus 
The monsters spelled out Merry Christmas, 
Penitent monsters whose fiery breath 

Was rich with hope instead of death. 
Faustus, the clumsiest of men, 

Had butterfingered a job again. 

Ive told you his head was far from level ; 
He thought he had sold his soul to the devil, 
When he’d really sold it, for heaven’s sake, 
To his guardian angel by mistake. 

When geniuses all in every nation 

Hasten us toward obliteration, 

Perhaps it will take the dolts and geese 


To drag us backward into peace. 

















PART TWO 


OF A SWEEP AROUND THE COUNTRY: 


QUEST 


AMERICA 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


The author 
sets out from Chicago en route to Seattle, 
savoring along the way 
the varied charms of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana and Idaho; 
then down the Pacific coast to 
San Francisco 


and a nostalgic pause at Monterey 
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@ | think I am well and favorably 
knownat my favorite hotel in Chicago, 
but this need not apply when I arrive 
ina truck, in wrinkled hunting clothes, 
unshaven and lightly crusted with 
the dirt of travel, blear-eyed from 
driving most of the night and particu- 
larly this early in the morning. Cer- 
tainly I had a reservation, but my 
room might not be vacated until noon. 
The hotel’s position was explained to 
me carefully. I understood it and for- 
gave the management. My own posi- 
tion was that I would like a bath and a 
bed, but since that was impossible, I 
would simply pile up in a chair in the 
lobby and go to sleep until my room 
was ready. 

I saw in the desk man’s eyes his sense 
of uneasiness. Even I knew I would be 
no ornament to this elegant and ex- 
pensive pleasure dome. He signaled an 
assistant manager, perhaps by te- 
lepathy, and all together we worked 
out a solution. A gentleman had just 
checked out to catch an early airplane. 
His room had not been cleaned, but I 
was welcome to use it until mine was 
ready. Thus the problem was solved 
by intelligence and patience, and each 
got what he wanted—I had my chance 
ata hot bath and a sleep, and the hotel 
was spared the mischance of having 
me in the lobby. 

The room had not been touched 
since its former occupant had left. I 
sank into a comfortable chair to pull 
off my boots and even got one of them 
off before I began to notice things, and 
then more things and more. In a sur- 
prisingly short time I forgot the bath 
and the sleep and found myself deeply 
involved with Lonesome Harry. 

An animal resting or passing by 
leaves crushed grass, footprints and 
perhaps droppings, but a human oc- 
cupying a room for one night prints 
his character, his biography, his re- 
cent history and sometimes his future 
plans and hopes. I further believe that 
personality seeps into walls and is 
slowly released. This might well be an 
explanation of ghosts and such-like 
manifestations. Although my conclu- 
sions may be wrong, I seem to be sen- 
sitive to the spoor of the human. Also, 
I am not shy about admitting that I 
am an incorrigible Peeping Tom. | 
have never passed an unshaded win- 
dow without looking in, have never 
closed my ears to a conversation that 
was none of my business. I can justify 
or even dignify this by protesting that, 
in my trade, I must know about peo- 
ple, but I suspect that I am simply 
curious. 

As I sat in this unmade room, Lone- 
some Harry began to take shape and 
dimension. I could feel him—that re- 
cently departed guest—in the bits and 
pieces of himself he had left behind. 
Of course Charley, the dignified French 
poodle who was traveling with me, 
would have known more, even with 
his imperfect nose. But Charley was 
in a kennel preparing to be clipped. 
Even so, Lonesome Harry is as real to 
me as anyone I ever met, and realer 


than many. He is not unique, in fact 
is a member of a fairly large group. 
Therefore he becomes of interest in 
any investigation of America. 

Before I begin to patch him to- 
gether, lest a number of men grow 
nervous, let me declare that his name 
is not Harry. He lives in Westport, 
Connecticut. This information comes 
from the laundry strips from a couple 
of shirts. A man usually lives where 
he has his shirts laundered. I only 
suspect that he commutes to work in 
New York. His trip to Chicago was 
primarily a business trip with some 
traditional pleasures thrown in. I know 
his name because he signed it a num- 
ber of times on hotel stationery, each 
signature with a slightly different slant. 
This indicates that he is not entirely 
sure of himself in the business world, 
but there were other signs of that. 

He had started a letter to his wife, 
which also ended in the wastebasket. 
“Darling: Everything is going O.K. 
Tried to call your aunt but no answer. 
I wish you were here with me. This is 
a lonesome town. You forgot to put 
in my cuff links. | bought a cheap pair 
at Marshall Field. I’m writing this 
while I wait for C.E. to call. Hope he 
brings the cont——” 


HER NAME WAS 
LUCILLE 


It’s just as well that Darling didn’t 
drop in to make Chicago less lone- 
some for Harry. His guest was not 
C.E. with a contract. It was a woman 
and she wore very pale lipstick: this 
from cigarette butts in the ash tray 
and the edge of a highball glass. They 
drank Jack Daniels—a whole fifth: 
the empty bottle, six soda bottles and 
a tub that had held ice cubes. She used 
a heavy perfume and did not stay the 
night: the second pillow used but not 
slept on, also no lipstick on discarded 
tissues. 

I like to think her name was Lu- 
cille—I don’t know why. Maybe be- 
cause it was and is. She was a nervous 
friend—smoked Harry’s recessed-fil- 
ter cigarettes but stubbed them out 
only one third smoked, and she didn’t 
put them out, she crushed them, 
frayed the ends. Lucille wore one of 
those little smidgins of hats held on 
by inturned combs. One of the combs 
broke loose. That and a bobby pin 
beside the bed is how I know Lucille 
is a brunette. I don’t know whether or 
not Lucille is professional but at least 
she is practiced. There is a fine busi- 
nesslike quality about her. She didn’t 
leave too many things around, as an 
amateur might do. Also she didn’t 
get drunk; her glass was empty but 
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the vase of red roses—courtesy of the 
management—smelled of Jack Dan- 
iels, and it didn’t do them any good. 
I wonder what they talked about. I 
wonder whether she made Harry less 
lonesome. Somehow I doubt it. I 
think both of them were doing what 
they thought was expected of them. 
Harry shouldn’t have slugged his 
drinks. His stomach isn’t up to it: 
Tums wrappers in the wastebasket. 
I guess his business is a sensitive one 
and hard on the digestion. Lonesome 
Harry must have finished the bottle 
after Lucille left. This morning he had 
a hang-over: two foil containers of 
Bromo Seltzer in the bathroom. 
Three things haunted me about 
Lonesome Harry. First, | don’t think 
he had any fun; second, I think he was 
really lonesome, maybe a chronic 
state; and third, he didn’t do a single 
thing that couldn’t be predicted— 
didn’t break a glass or a mirror, com- 
mitted no outrages, left no physical 
evidence of joy. I had been hobbling 
around with one boot off finding out 
about Harry. I even looked under the 
bed and in the closet. He hadn’t even 
forgotten a tie. I felt sad about Harry. 


Chicago was a break in my journey, 
a resumption of my name, identity 
and happy marital status. My wife 
flew in from the East to join me briefly. 
I was delighted at the change, back to 
my known and trusted life—but here 
I run into a literary difficulty. Chi- 
cago broke my continuity. This is 
permissible in life but not in writing. 
So I leave Chicago out because that 
time is off the line, out of drawing. In 
my travels it was pleasant and good— 
in writing it would contribute only a 
disunity. 

But when that time was over and 
the good-by’s said, I had to go through 
the same lost loneliness again—all 
over again, and it was no less painful 
than at first. There seems to be no 
cure for loneliness save only being 
alone. 

Charley was torn three ways—with 
anger at me for having left him in the 
kennel, with gladness at the sight of 
Rocinante, and with pure pride in his 
appearance. For Charley is a vain 
dog, and when groomed and clipped 
and washed he is as pleased with him- 
self as a man with a good tailor, or a 
woman newly patinaed by a beauty 
parlor, all of whom can believe they 
are like that clear through. Charley’s 
combed columns of legs were noble 
things, his cap of silver-blue fur was 
rakish, and he carried the pompon of 
his tail like the baton of a bandmaster. 
A wealth of combed and clipped 
mustache gave him the appearance 
and attitude of a French roué of the 
19th Century, and incidentally con- 
cealed his crooked front teeth. 

I happen to know what he looks 
like without the tailoring. One sum- 
mer when his fur grew matted and 
mildewed, I clipped him to the skin. 
Under those sturdy towers of legs are 
spindly shanks, thin and not too 


straight; with his chest ruff removed 
one can see the sagging stomach of 
the middle-aged. But if Charley was 
aware of his deep-down inadequacy, 
he gave no sign. If manners maketh 
man, then manner and grooming 
maketh poodle. He sat straight and 
nobly in the seat of Rocinante, and he 
gave me to understand that, while for- 
giveness was not impossible, | would 
have to work for it. 

He is a fraud and I know it. Once 
when our boys were little and in sum- 
mer camp we paid them the deadly 
parents’ visit. When we were about to 
leave, a lady parent told us she had to 
run quickly to keep her child from go- 
ing into hysterics. And with brave but 
trembling lips she fled blindly, mask- 
ing her feeling to save her child. He 
watched her go and then with infinite 
relief went back to his gang and his 
business, knowing that he, too, had 
played the game. And I know for a 
fact that five minutes after I had left 
Charley he had found new friends and 
had made arrangements for his com- 
fort. Never trust appearances in poo- 
dies. They are dreadful liars but they 
will appear to be what you expect of 
them. But one thing Charley did not 
fake. He was delighted to be travel- 
ing again, and for a few days he was 
an ornament to the trip. 

Illinois did a fair autumn day for 
us, crisp and clean. We moved quickly 
northward, heading for Wisconsin 
through a noble land of good fields 
and magnificent trees, a gentleman’s 
countryside, neat and white-fenced 
and, I would guess, subsidized by out- 
side income. It did not seem to me to 
have the thrust of land that supports 
itself and its owner. Rather it was 
like a beautiful woman who requires 
the support and help of many faceless 
ones just to keep going. But this fact 
does not make her less lovely—if you 
can afford her. 


It is possible, even probable, to be 
told a truth about a place, to accept 
it, to know it and at the same time not 
to know anything about it. I had 
never been to Wisconsin, but all of my 
life I had heard about it, had eaten its 
cheeses, some of them as good as any 
in the world. And I must have seen 
pictures—everyone must have. 

Why, then, was I unprepared for 
the beauty of this region, for its va- 
riety of field and hill, forest, lake? I 
think now I must have considered it 
one big level cow pasture, because of 
the state’s enormous yield of milk 
products. I never saw a country that 
changed so rapidly, and because I had 
not expected it, everything I saw 
brought a delight. I don’t know how 
it is in other seasons, the summers 
may reek and rock with heat, the 
winters may groan with dismal cold, 
but when I saw it for the first and 
only time in early October, the air 
was rich with butter-colored sun- 
light, not fuzzy but crisp and clear, so 
that every frost-gay tree was set off, 
and the hills were not compounded 


but alone and separate. There was a 
penetration of the light into solid 
substance, so that I seemed to see 
into things, deep in, and I’ve only 
seen that kind of light in Greece. I 
remembered now that I had been 
told Wisconsin is a lovely state, but 
telling had not prepared me. It was a 
magic day. The land dripped with 
richness, the fat cows and pigs glisten- 
ing against green, and in the smaller 
holdings corn standing in little tents 
as corn should, and pumpkins all 
about. 

I don’t know whether or, not Wis- 
consin has a cheese-tasting festival, 
but I who am a lover of cheese believe 
it should. Cheese was everywhere-— 
cheese centers, cheese co-operatives, 
cheese stores and stands, perhaps 
even cheese ice cream. I can believe 
anything since I saw a score of signs 
advertising Swiss Cheese Candy. It is 
a sadness that I didn’t stop to sample 
Swiss Cheese Candy. Now I can’t per- 
suade anyone that it exists, that I did 
not make it up. 

Beside the road I saw a very large 
establishment, the greatest distrib- 
utor of sea shells in the world—and 
this in Wisconsin, which hasn’t known 
a sea since pre-Cambrian times. But 


A CARPET 
OF TURKEYS 


Wisconsin is loaded with surprises. I 
had heard of the Wisconsin Dells, but 
that hadn’t prepared me for the weird 
country sculptured by the Ice Age, a 
strange, gleaming country of water 
and carved rock, black and green. To 
awaken here might make one believe 
it a dream of some other planet, for it 
has a nonearthly quality, or else the 
engraved record of a time when the 
world was much younger and much 
different. Clinging to the sides of the 
dreamlike waterways was the litter of 
our times—the motels, the hot-dog 
stands, the merchants of the cheap and 
mediocre and tawdry so loved by sum- 
mer tourists—but these incrustations 
were closed and boarded against the 
winter, and even open, I doubt that 
they could dispel the enchantment of 
the Wisconsin Dells. 

I stopped that night on a hilltop 
that was a trucker’s place, but of a 
special kind. Here the gigantic cattle 
trucks rested and scraped out the 
residue left by their recent cargoes. 
There were mountains of manure and 
over them mushroom clouds of flies. 
Charley moved about sniffing ec- 
statically, like an American woman 
in a French perfume shop. I can’t 
bring myself to criticize his taste. 
Some people like one thing and some 





another. The odors were rich and 
earthy, but not disgusting. 

As the evening deepened, I walked 
with Charley among his mountains of 
delight to the brow of the hill and 
looked down on the little valley be- 
low. It was a disturbing sight. I 
thought too much driving had dis- 
torted my vision or addled my judg- 
ment, for the dark earth below seemed 
to move and pulse and breathe. It 
was not water but it rippled like a 
black liquid. I walked quickly down 
the hill to iron out the distortion. The 
valley floor was carpeted with tur- 
keys, it seemed like millions of them, 
so densely packed that they covered 
the earth. It was a great relief. Of 
course, this was a reservoir for 
Thanksgiving. 

That they milled so close together 
is the nature of turkeys in the evening. 
I remembered how on the ranch in 
my youth the turkeys gathered and 
roosted in clots in the cypress trees, 
out of reach of coyotes—the only in- 
dication I know of that turkeys have 
any intelligence at all. To know them 
is not to admire them, for they are 
vain and hysterical. They gather in 
vulnerable groups and then panic at 
rumors. They are subject to all the 
sicknesses of other fowl, together 
with some they have invented. Tur- 
keys seem to be manic-depressive 
types, gobbling in amorous bravado 
at one moment, with blushing wat- 
tles, spread tails and scraping wings, 
and huddled in craven cowardice the 
next. It is hard to see how they can be 
related to their wild, clever, suspi- 
cious cousins. But here in their thou- 
sands they carpeted the earth, waiting 
to lie on their backs on the platters of 
America. 

I know it is a shame that I had 
never seen the noble twin cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, but how much 
greater a disgrace that | still haven't, 
although I went through them. As I 
approached, a great surf of traffic en- 
gulfed me, waves of station wagons, 
rip tides of roaring trucks. | wonder 
why it is that when I plan a route too 
carefully it goes to pieces, whereas if 
I blunder along in blissful ignorance 
aimed in a fancied direction, | get 
through with no trouble. In the early 
morning I had studied maps, drawn 
a careful line along the way I wished 
to go. I still have that arrogant 
plan—into St. Paul on Highway 10, 
then gently across the Mississippi. 
The S-curve in the Mississippi here 
would give me three crossings of the 
river. After this pleasant jaunt I meant 
to go through Golden Valley, drawn 
by its name. That seems simple 
enough and perhaps it can be done, 
but not by me. 

First the traffic struck me like a 
tidal wave and carried me along, a 
bit of shiny flotsam bounded in 
front by a gasoline truck half a block 
long and behind by an enormous 
cement mixer on wheels, its big 
howitzer revolving as it proceeded. 
On my right was what I judged to be 
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an atomic cannon. As usual | pan- 
icked and got lost. Like a weakening 
swimmer I edged to the right into a 
pleasant street only to be stopped by 
a policeman who informed me that 
trucks and such-like vermin were not 
permitted there. He thrust me back 
into the ravening stream. I drove for 
hours, never able to take my eyes 
from the surrounding mammoths. | 
must have crossed the Mississippi but 
I couldn’t see it. I never did see it. | 
never saw St. Paul or Minneapolis 
either. All I saw was a river of trucks, 
all I heard was a roar of motors. The 
air saturated with diesel fumes burned 
in my lungs. Charley got a coughing 
fit and I couldn’t take time to pat him 
on the back. 

Ata red light I saw that I was on an 
Evacuation Route. It took some time 
for that to penetrate. My head was 
spinning. I had lost all sense of di- 
rection. But the signs—Evacuation 
Route—continued. Of course it is the 
planned escape route from the bomb 
that hasn’t been dropped. Here in the 
middle of the Middle West was an 
escape route, a road designed by fear. 
In my mind I could see it because | 
have seen people running away—the 
roads clogged to a standstill and the 
stampede over the cliff of our own 
designing. And suddenly I thought of 
that valley of the turkeys and won- 
dered how I could have the gall to 
think turkeys stupid. Indeed they 
have an advantage over us. They’re 
good to eat. 

It took me nearly four hours to get 
through the Twin Cities. I've heard 
that some parts of them are beautiful. 
And I never found Golden Valley 
either. Charley was no help. He 
wasn’t involved with a race that could 
build a thing it had to escape from. 
He didn’t want to go to the moon just 
to get the hell away from it all. Con- 
fronted with our stupidities, Charley 
accepts them for what they are— 
stupidities. 


Sometime in these bedlam hours I 
must have crossed the river again be- 
cause I had got back on Number 10 
and was moving north on the east side 
of the Mississippi. The country opened 
out and I stopped at a roadside res- 
taurant, exhausted. It was a German 
restaurant complete with sausages, 
sauerkraut, beer steins hanging in 
rows over the bar, shining but un- 
used. The waitress was no Brunhilde, 
but a lean, dark-faced little thing, 
either a young and troubled girl or a 
very spry old woman, I couldn’t tell 
which. I ordered bratwurst and 
sauerkraut and I distinctly saw the 
cook unwrap a sausage from a cello- 
phane slip cover and drop it in boiling 
water. The bratwurst was terrible and 
the kraut an insulting watery mess. 
The beer came in a can. 

I was the only customer at this time 
of day. “I wonder if you can help 
me?” I asked the young-ancient 
waitress. 

“What’s your trouble?” 


“I guess I’m a little lost.” 

“How do you mean lost?” The 
cook leaned through his window and 
rested bare elbows on the serving 
counter. 

“I want to go to Sauk Center and | 
don’t seem to be getting there.” 

“Where'd you come from?” 

‘*Minneapolis.”” 

“Then what you doing this side of 
the river?” 

“Well, I seem to have got lost in 
Minneapolis too.” 

She looked at the cook. “He got 
lost in Minneapolis,” she said. 

“Nobody can get lost in Minneap- 
olis,” the cook said. “I was born 
there and I know.” 

The waitress said, “I come from 
St. Cloud and I can’t get lost in 
Minneapolis.” 

“I guess I brought some new talent 
to it. But I want to go to Sauk 
Center.” 

The cook said, “If he can stay ona 
road he can’t get lost. You’re on 52. 
Cross over at St. Cloud and stay on 
Sz.” 

“Is Sauk Center on 52?” 

“Ain't no place else. You must be a 
stranger around here, getting lost in 
Minneapolis. I couldn’t get lost blind- 
folded.” 

I said a little snappishly, “Could 
you get lost in Albany or San 
Francisco?” 

“IT never been there but I bet I 
wouldn’t get lost.” 

“I been to Duluth,” the waitress 
said. ““And Christmas I'm going to 
Sioux Falls. I got a aunt there.” 

“Ain’t you got relatives in Sauk 
Center?” the cook asked. 

“Sure, but that’s not so far away— 
like he says San Francisco. My 
brother’s in the Navy. He’s in San 
Diego. You got relations in Sauk 
Center?” 

“No, I just want to see it. Sinclair 
Lewis came from there.” 

“Oh, yeah. They got a sign up. I 
guess quite a few folks come to see it. 
It does the town some good.” 

‘**He’s the first man who told me 
about this part of the country.” 

“Who is?” 

“Sinclair Lewis.” 

“Oh, yeah. You know him?” 

“No, I just read him.” 

I'm sure she was going to say, 
“Who?” but I stopped her. *“You say 
I cross at St. Cloud and stay on 52?” 

The cook said, “I don’t think 
what’s his name is there any more.” 

“I know. He’s dead.” 

“You don’t say.” 

There was a sign in Sauk Center all 
right: BIRTHPLACE OF SINCLAIR LEWIS. 

For some reason I went through 
the town fast and turned north on 71 
to Wadena, and it got dark and | 
pounded on to Detroit Lakes, and 
Lewis’ face was before me, a lean and 
shriveled face like an apple too long 
in the barrel, a lonely face and sick 
with loneliness. 

I didn’t know him well, never knew 
him in the boisterous days when he 


was called Red. Toward the end of 
his life he called me several times in 
New York and we would have lunch 
at the Algonquin. I called him Mr. 
Lewis—still do in my mind. He didn’t 
drink any more and took no pleasure 
in his food, but now and then his eyes 
would glitter with steel. 

I had read Main Street when I was 
in high school and I remembered the 
violent hatred it aroused in the 
countryside of his birth. “Do you 
ever go back?” I asked him. 

Just went through now and again. 
The only good writer was a dead 
writer. Then he couldn’t surprise any- 
one any more, couldn’t hurt anyone 
any more. 

The last time I saw him he seemed 
to have shriveled even more. He said, 
“I’m cold. I seem to be always cold. 
I’m going to Italy.” 

And he did and he died there, and 
I don’t know whether or not it’s true 
but I’ve heard he died alone. And 
now he’s good for the town. Brings in 
some tourists. He’s a good writer now. 


If there had been room in Roci- 
nante I would have packed the W.P.A. 
Guides to the states, all forty-eight 
volumes of them. I have all of them 


THE HARDY 
MYTH OF FARGO 


and some are very rare. If I remember 
correctly, North Dakota printed only 
800 copies and South Dakota about 
500. The complete set comprises the 
most comprehensive account of the 
United States ever got together, and 
nothing since has even approached it. 
It was compiled during the Depres- 
sion by the best writers in America, 
who were more depressed, if that is 
possible, than any other group while 
maintaining their inalienable instinct 
for eating. 

These books were detested by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opposition. If W.P.A. 
workers leaned on their shovels, the 
writers leaned on their pens. Further- 
more, there was no telling what kind 
of socialistic crackpotness they would 
be writing. The result was that in 
some states the plates were broken 
after a few copies had been printed, 
and that is a shame because the 
guides were reservoirs of well- 
organized, documented and _ well- 
written information, geological, his- 
torical and economic. If I had carried 
my guides along, for example, I would 
have looked up Detroit Lakes, Min- 
nesota, where I stopped, and I would 
have known why it is called Detroit 
Lakes, who named it, and when and 
why. I stopped near there late at night 


and so did Charley, and I don’t know 
any more about it than he does. 

The next day a long-cultivated am- 
bition of mine was to blossom and 
fruit. Curious how a place unvisited 
can take hold on the mind, so that the 
very name sets up a ringing. To me 
such a place was Fargo, North Da- 
kota. Perhaps its first impact is in the 
name Wells-Fargo, but my interest 
certainly goes beyond that. If you 
will take a map of the United States 
and fold it in the middle, eastern edge 
against western, and crease it sharply, 
right in the crease will be Fargo. On 
double-page maps sometimes Fargo 
gets lost in the binding. That may not 
be a very scientific method for finding 
the east-west middle of the country, 
but it will do. 

Beyond this, however, Fargo to me 
is brother to the fabulous places of 
the earth, kin to those magically re- 
mote spots mentioned by Herodotus 
and Marco Polo and Mandeville. 
From my earliest memory, if it was a 
cold day, Fargo was reported to be 
the coldest place on the continent. If 
heat was the subject, then the papers 
listed Fargo as hotter than any place 
else, or wetter or drier, or deeper in 
snow. That’s my impression, anyway, 
but I know that a dozen or half a 
hundred towns will rise up in injured 
wrath to denounce me with claims 
and figures for having much more 
dreadful weather than Fargo. I apol- 
ogize to them in advance. 

As a sop to such hurt feelings, | 
must admit that when I passed 
through Moorhead, Minnesota, and 
rattled across the Red River into 
Fargo on the other side, it was a 
golden autumn day. The town was as 
traffic-troubled, as neon-plastered, as 
cluttered and milling with activity as 
any other up-and-coming town of 
46,000 souls. The countryside was no 
different from the Minnesota I had 
left. I drove through as usual, seeing 
little but the truck ahead of me and 
the Thunderbird in my rear-view 
mirror. It’s bad to have one’s myth 
shaken up like that. Would Sa- 
markand or Cathay or Cipango have 
suffered the same fate if visited? 

As soon as I had cleared the out- 
skirts, the broken-metal-and-glass 
outer ring, and moved through Ma- 
pleton, I found a pleasant place to 
stop on the Maple River not far from 
Alice—what a wonderful name for a 
town, Alice. It had 162 inhabitants in 
1950 and 124 at the last census—and 
so much for the population explo- 
sion at Alice. Anyway, on the 
Maple River I drew into a little copse, 
I think of sycamores, that overhung 
the stream, and paused to lick my 
mythological wounds. And I found 
with joy that the fact of Fargo had in 
no way disturbed my mind’s picture 
of it. I could still think of Fargo as 
I always had—blizzard-riven, heat- 
blasted, dust-raddled. I am happy to 
report that in the war between reality 
and romance, reality is not the 
stronger. Although it was only mid- 
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morning, I cooked a sumptuous din- 
ner for myself—I don’t remember 
what it was. And Charley, who still 
had vestiges of his Chicago grooming, 
waded in the water and became his 
old dirty self again. 

Soon Charley moved downstream 
and found some discarded bags of 
garbage. He went through them with 
discrimination. He nosed ‘over an 
empty bean can, sniffed in its opening 
and rejected it. Then he took up a 
paper bag in his teeth and gently 
shook it, so that more treasures rolled 
out, among them a balled-up piece of 
heavy white paper. 

I opened it and smoothed the angry 
creases from its surface. It was a court 
order addressed to So-and-so, inform- 
ing him that if he didn’t pay his back 
alimony he would be in contempt and 
punishable. The court sat in an East- 
ern state and this was North Dakota. 
Some poor guy on the lam. And he 
shouldn’t have left this spoor around 
in case anyone was looking for him. I 
snapped my lighter and burned the 
evidence with full knowledge that | 
compounded the contempt. Good 
Lord, the trails we leave. 

I helped Charley sort over the gar- 
bage but there was no other written 
material, only the containers of pre- 
pared food. The man was no cook. 
He lived out of cans, but then per- 
haps his former wife did also. 

It was only shortly after noon but | 
was so relaxed and comfortable that 
I hated to move. “Should we stay the 
night, Charley?” He inspected me 
and wagged his tail as a professor 
wags a pencil—once to the left, once 
to the right, and return to center. I 
sat on the bank, took off boots and 
socks and dipped my feet in water so 
cold it burned until the freezing went 
deep and deadened feeling. My 
mother believed that cold water on 
the feet forced the blood to your head 
so that you thought better. 

“Time for examination, mon vieux 
Chamal,” 1 said aloud, ‘‘which is 
another way of saying I feel com- 
fortably lazy. I came out on this trip 
to try to learn something of America. 
Am I learning anything? If I am, I 
don’t know what it is. So far, can I 
go back with a bagful of conclusions, 
a cluster of answers to riddles? I 
doubt it, but maybe. When I go to 
Europe, when I am asked what Amer- 
ica is like, what will I say? I don’t 
know. 

“Well, my friend, using your ol- 
factory method of investigation, what 
have you learned?” 

Two complete wags. At least he 
didn’t leave the question open. 

“Does all America so far smell 
alike? Or are there sectional smells?” 

Charley began to turn around 
and around to the left, then he re- 
versed and turned eight times to the 
right before he finally settled and put 
his nose on his paws and his head 
within reach of my hand. He has a 
hard time getting down. When he was 
young a car hit him and broke his 


hip. He wore a cast for a long time. 
Now in his golden age his hip trou- 
bles him when he is tired. After too 
long a run he limps on his right hind 
leg. But because of his long turning 
before lying down, we sometimes call 
him a whirl poodle—much to our 
shame. If my mother’s rule was right 
I was thinking pretty well. But she 
also said, “Cold feet—warm heart.” 
And that’s a different matter. 

I had parked well away from the 
road and from any traffic for my time 
of rest and recount. I am serious 
about this. I did not put aside my 
sloth for the sake of a few amusing 
anecdotes. I came with the wish to 
learn what America is like. And I 
wasn’t sure I was learning anything. 
I found I was talking aloud to Charley. 
He likes the idea but the practice 
makes him sleepy. 

“Just for ducks, let’s try a little of 
what my boys would call this general- 
ity jazz. Under heads and subheads. 
Let’s take food as we have found it. 
It is more than possible that in the 
cities we have passed through, traf- 
fic-harried, there are good and dis- 
tinguished restaurants with menus 
of delight. But in the eating places 
along the roads the food has been 
clean, tasteless, colorless and of a 
complete sameness. It is almost as 
though the customers had no interest 
in what they ate as long as it had no 
character to embarrass them. This is 
true of all but the breakfasts, which 
are uniformly wonderful if you stick 
to bacon and eggs and pan-fried 
potatoes. At the roadsides I never had 
a really good dinner or a really bad 
breakfast. The bacon or sausage was 
good and packaged at the factory, 
the eggs fresh or kept fresh by re- 
frigeration, and refrigeration was 
universal. 

“I might even say that roadside 
America is the paradise of breakfast 
except for one thing. Now and then 
I would see a sign that said ‘home 
made sausage’ or ‘home smoked 
bacons and hams’ or ‘new laid eggs’ 
and I would stop and lay in supplies. 
Then when I cooked my own break- 
fast and made my own coffee, the dif- 
ference was instantly apparent. A 
fresh-laid egg does not taste remotely 
like the pale, battery-produced re- 
frigerated egg. The sausage would be 
sweet and sharp and pungent with 
spices, and the coffee a wine-dark 
happiness. Can I then say that the 
America I saw has perhaps put clean- 
liness first—at the expense of taste? 
And, since all of our perceptive nerve 
trunks including that of taste are not 
only perfectible but also capable of 
trauma, that the sense of taste tends 
to disappear? That strong, pungent or 
exotic flavors arouse suspicion and 
dislike and so are eliminated? 

“Let’s go a little farther into other 
fields, Charley. Let’s take the books, 
magazines and papers we have seen 
displayed where we have stopped. The 
dominant publication has been the 
comic book. There have been local 


papers and I’ve bought and read 
them. There have been racks of paper- 
backs with some great and good titles, 
but these were overwhelmingly out- 
numbered by the volumes of sex, 
sadism and homicide. The big-city 
papers cast their shadows over large 
areas around them, the New York 
Times as far as the Great Lakes, the 
Chicago Tribune all the way here to 
North Dakota. 

“Here, Charley, I give you a warn- 
ing, should you be drawn to general- 
ities. If this people has so atrophied 
its taste buds as to find tasteless food 
not only acceptable but desirable, 
what of the emotional life of the na- 
tion? Do they find their emotional 
fare so bland that it must be spiced 
with sex and sadism through the 
medium of the paperback? And if this 
is so, why are there no condiments 
save ketchup and mustard to en- 
hance their foods? 

““We’ve listened to local radio all 
across the country. And apart from a 
few reportings of football games, the 
mental fare has been as generalized, 
as packaged and as undistinguished 
as the food. The popular song is not 
local. If Teen-Age Angel, Youre a 
Little Devil to Me is top-shelf in 


EVERYBODY NEEDS 
RUSSIANS 


Maine, it’s in equal demand in the 
Dakotas.” I stirred Charley with my 
foot to keep him awake. 

I had been keen to hear what peo- 
ple thought politically. Those whom 
I had met did not talk about the 
subject, didn’t seem to want to talk 
about it. It seemed to me to be partly 
caution and partly a lack of interest, 
but strong opinions were just not 
stated. 

One storekeeper did admit to me 
that he had to do business with both 
sides and could not permit himself the 
luxury of an opinion. He was a gray- 
ing man in a little gray store, a cross- 
roads place where I stopped for a box 
of dog biscuits and a can of pipe 
tobacco. This man, this store might 
have been anywhere in the nation, but 
actually this was back in Minnesota. 
The man had a gray wistful twinkle 
in his eyes, as though he remembered 
humor when it was not against the 
law, so that I dared go out on a limb. 
“It might look as though the natural 
contentiousness of people had died,” 
I said. “‘But I don’t believe that. 
It'll just take another channel. Can 
you think, sir, of what that channel 
might be?” 

“You mean where will they bust 
out?” 





“Where do they bust out?” 

I was not wrong—the twinkle was 
there, the precious, humorous twin- 
kle. “Well, sir,” he said, ““we’ve got a 
murder now and then or we can read 
about them. Then we’ve got the 
World Series. You can raise a wind 
any time over the Redlegs or the 
Yankees, but I guess the best of all is 
we've got the Russians.” 

“Feelings pretty strong there?” 

“Oh, sure. Hardly a day goes by 
somebody doesn’t take a belt at the 
Russians.” For some reason he was 
getting a little easier, even permitted 
himself a chuckle that could have 
turned to throat clearing if he saw a 
bad reaction from me. 

I asked, “Anybody know any Rus- 
sians around here?” 

And now ‘he went all out and 
laughed. “Course not. That’s why 
they’re valuable. Nobody can find 
fault with you if you take out after 
the Russians.” 

“Because we’re not doing business 
with them?” 

He picked up a cheese knife from 
the counter and carefully ran his 
thumb along the edge and laid the 
knife down. “Maybe that’s it. By 
George, maybe that’s it. We’re not 
doing business.” 

“You think then we might be using 
the Russians as an outlet for some- 
thing else, for other things.” 

“I didn’t think that at all, sir, but 
I bet I'm going to. Why, I remember 
when people took everything out on 
Mr. Roosevelt. Why, Andy Larsen got 
red in the face about Roosevelt one 
time when his hens got the croup. 
Yes, sir,” he said with growing en- 
thusiasm, “those Russians got quite a 
load to carry. Man has a fight with his 
wife, he belts the Russians.” 

‘Maybe everybody needs Russians. 
I'll bet even in Russia they need Rus- 
sians. Maybe they call them Amer- 
icans.”” 

He cut a sliver of cheese from a 
wheel and held it out to me on the 
knife blade. ‘““You’ve give me some- 
thing to think about in a sneaking 
kind of way. Know what I’m going 
to do? Next time Andy Larsen comes 
in red in the face, I’m going to see if 
the Russians are bothering his hens. 
It was a great loss to Andy when Mr. 
Roosevelt died.” 


Someone must have told me about 
the Missouri River at Bismarck, 
North Dakota, or I must have read 
about it. In either case I didn’t pay 
attention. I came on it in amazement. 
Here is where the map should fold. 
Here is the boundary between East 
and West. On the Bismarck side it is 
Eastern landscape, Eastern grass, the 
look and smell of Eastern America. 
Across the Missouri, on the Mandan 
side, it is pure West, with brown grass 
and water scorings and small out- 
crops. The two sides of the river might 
well be a thousand miles apart. 

As I was not prepared for the Mis- 
souri boundary, so I was not prepared 
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for the Bad Lands. They deserve this 
name. They are like the work of an 
evil child. Such a place the Fallen 
Angels might have built as a spite to 
Heaven, dry and sharp, desolate and 
dangerous, and for me filled with 
foreboding—with a sense that it does 
not like or welcome humans. But 
humans being what they are and I be- 
ing human, I turned off the highway 
on a shaly road and headed in among 
the buttes, but with a shyness as 
though I were crashing a party. The 
road surface tore viciously at my tires 
and made Rocinante’s overloaded 
springs cry with anguish. What a 
place for a colony of troglodytes, or 
better, of trolls. And here’s an odd 
thing. Just as I felt unwanted in this 
land, so do I feel a reluctance in 
writing about it. 

Presently I saw a man leaning on a 
two-strand barbed-wire fence, the 
wires hanging not from posts but 
from crooked tree limbs stuck in the 
ground. The man wore a dark hat, 
and his jeans and long jacket were 
washed palest blue with lighter places 
at the knees and elbows. His pale eyes 
were frosted with sun glare and his 
lips scaly as snakeskin. A .22 rifle 
leaned against the fence beside him, 
and on the ground lay a little heap of 
fur and feathers, rabbit and small 
birds. 

I pulled up to speak to him, saw 
his eyes wash over Rocinante, sweep 
up the details and then retire into their 
sockets. And I found I had nothing to 
say to him. The “Looks like an early 
winter,” or “Any good fishing here- 
abouts?” didn’t seem to apply. And 
so we simply brooded at each other. 

“Afternoon!” I said at last. 

“To, se. 

“Any place nearby where I can buy 
some eggs?” 

“Not real close by “less you want 
to go as far as Golva or up to Beach.” 

“I was set for some scratch hen 
eggs.” 

“Powdered,” he said. “My missus 
gets powdered.” 

“Lived here long?” 

“Yep.” 

I waited for him to ask something 
or to say something so we could go 
on, but he didn’t. And as the silence 
continued, it became more and more 
impossible to think of something to 
say. 

I made one more try. “Does it get 
very cold here winters?” 

“Fairly.” 

“You talk too much.” 

He grinned. “That’s 
missus says.” 

“So long,” I said, and put the car in 
gear and moved along. And in my 
rearview mirror I couldn’t see that he 
looked after me. He may not be a 
typical Badlander, but he’s one of the 
few I caught. 

A little farther along I stopped at 
a small house—a section of war-sur- 
plus barracks, it looked, but painted 
white with yellow trim. It had the dy- 
ing vestiges of a garden—frosted-down 
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geraniums and a few clusters of 
chrysanthemums, little button things 
yellow and red-brown. | walked up 
the path feeling certain that I was be- 
ing regarded from behind the white 
window curtains. An old woman an- 
swered my knock and gave me the 
drink of water I asked for and nearly 
talked my arm off. She was hungry 
to talk, frantic to talk, about her 
relatives, her friends, and how she 
wasn’t used to this—she didn’t 
rightly belong here—her native clime 
was a land of milk and honey. Her 
voice rattled on as though she was 
terrified of the silence that would 
settle when I was gone. As she talked 
it came to me that she was afraid of 
this place, and that so was I. 

I felt 1 wouldn’t like to have the 
night catch me here. I went into a 
state of flight to get away from the un- 
earthly landscape. And then the late 
afternoon changed everything. As the 
sun angled, the buttes and coulees, the 
cliffs and sculptured hills and ravines 
lost their burned and dreadful look 
and glowed with yellow and rich 
browns, and a hundred variations of 
red and silver gray, and all picked out 
by streaks of coal black. So beautiful 
it was that I stopped near a thicket of 
dwarfed and wind-warped cedars and 
junipers, and once stopped I was 
caught, trapped in color and dazzled 
by the clarity of the light. Against the 
descending sun the battlements were 
dark and clean-lined, while to the 
east, where the uninhibited light 
poured slantwise, the strange land- 
scape shouted with color. 

The night, far from being frightful, 
was lovely beyond thought. The stars 
were close, and although there was 
no moon the starlight made a silver 
glow in the sky. The air cut the nostrils 
with dry frost. And for pure pleasure, 
I collected a pile of dry dead cedar 
branches and built a small fire just to 
smell the perfume of the burning 
wood and to hear the excited crackle 
of the branches. My fire made a dome 
of yellow light over me, and nearby I 
heard a screech owl hunting and the 
barking of coyotes—not a howl but 
the short chuckling bark of the dark 
of the moon. This is one of the few 
places I have ever seen where the 
night was friendlier than the day. And 
I can easily see how people are driven 
back to the Bad Lands. 

Before I slept I spread a map on my 
bed, a Charley-tromped map. Beach 
was not far away, and that would be 
the end of North Dakota. And com- 
ing up would be Montana, where | 
had never been. That night was so 
cold that I put on my insulated under- 
wear for pajamas, and when Charley 
had done his duties and had his bis- 
cuits and consumed his ordinary gal- 
lon of water and finally curled up in 
his place under the bed, I dug out an 
extra blanket and covered him all ex- 
cept the tip of his nose, and he sighed 
and wriggled and gave a great groan 
of pure ecstatic comfort. And I 
thought how every safe generality I 


gathered in my travels was canceled 
by another. In the night the Bad 
Lands had become Good Lands. I 
can’t explain it. That’s how it was. 


The next passage in my journey is a 
love affair. I am in love with Mon- 
tana. For other states I have admira- 
tion, respect, recognition, even some 
affection, but with Montana it is 
love and it’s difficult to analyze love 
when you're in it. 

Once, when I raptured in a violet 
glow given off by the Queen of the 
World, my father asked me why, and 
I thought he was crazy not to see. Of 
course I know now she was a mouse- 
haired, frecklenosed. scabby-kneed 
little girl with a voice like a bat and 
the loving-kindness of a gila monster, 
but then she lighted up the landscape 
and me. 

It seems to me that Montana is a 
great splash of grandeur. The scale is 
huge but not overpowering. The land 
is rich with grass and color, and the 
mountains are the kind I would create 
if mountains were ever put on my 
agenda. Montana seems to me to be 
what a small boy would think Texas is 
like from hearing Texans. Here for the 
first time I heard a definite regional 
accent unaffected by TV, a slow-paced 
warm speech. It seemed to me that the 
frantic bustle of America was not in 
Montana. The calm of the mountains 
and the rolling grasslands had got 
into the inhabitants. It was hunt- 
ing season when I drove through the 
state. The men I talked to seemed to 
me not moved to a riot of seasonal 
slaughter but simply to be going out 
to kill edible meat. 

Again my attitude may be informed 
by love, but it seemed to me that the 
towns were places to live in rather 
than nervous hives. People had time 
to pause in their occupations to un- 
dertake the passing art of neighborli- 
ness. I found I did not rush through 


CHARLEY AND 
THE BEARS 


the towns to get them over with. I 
even found things I had to buy to 
make myself linger. In Billings I 
bought a hat, in Livingston a jacket, 
in Butte a rifle I didn’t particularly 
secondhand but still in beautiful 
condition. 

Then I found a telescope sight I had 
to have and waited while it was 
mounted on the rifle, and in the proc- 
ess got to know everyone in the shop 
and any customers who entered. With 
the gun in a vise and the bolt out, we 
zeroed the new sight on a chimney 


three blocks away, and later when I 
got to shooting the little gun I found 
no reason to change it. I spent a good 
part of a morning at this, mostly be- 
cause I wanted to stay. 

But I see that, as usual, love is in- 
articulate. Montana has a spell on 
me. It is grandeur and warmth. If 
Montana had a seacoast, or if I could 
live away from the sea, I would in- 
stantly move there and petition for 
admission. Of all the states it is my 
favorite and my love. 


I must confess to a laxness in the 
matter of National Parks. I haven’t 
visited many of them. Perhaps this is 
because they enclose the unique, the 
spectacular, the astounding—the 
greatest waterfall, the deepest canyon, 
the highest cliff, the most stupendous 
works of man or nature. And I would 
rather see a good Brady photograph 
than Mount Rushmore. For it is my 
opinion that we enclose and celebrate 
the freaks of our nation and of our 
civilization. Yellowstone National 
Park is no more representative 
America than is Disneyland. 

This being my natural attitude, I 
don’t know what made me turn 
sharply south and cross the state line 
into Wyoming to take a look at 
Yellowstone. Perhaps it was a fear of 
my neighbors. I could hear them say, 
“You mean you were that near to 
Yellowstone and didn’t go? You must 
be crazy.” Again, it might have been 
the American tendency in travel; one 
goes not so much to see but to tell 
afterward. Whatever my purpose, I’m 
glad I went because I discovered some- 
thing about Charley I might never 
have known. 

The pleasant-looking National Park 
man checked me in and then said, 
“How about that dog? They aren’t 
permitted in except on leash.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

**Because of the bears.” 

“Sir,” I said, “this is a rare dog. 
He does not live by tooth or fang. He 
respects the right of cats to be cats 
although he doesn’t admire them. He 
turns his steps rather than disturb an 
earnest caterpillar. His greatest fear 
is that someone will point out a rabbit 
and suggest that he chase it. This is a 
dog of peace and tranquillity. I sug- 
gest that the greatest danger to your 
bears will be pique at being ignored 
by Charley.” 

The young man laughed. “I wasn’t 
so much worried about the bears,” 
he said. ‘““But our bears have devel- 
oped an intolerance for dogs. One of 
them might demonstrate his prejudice 
with a clip on the chin, and then— 
no dog.” 

“Pll lock him in the back. I promise 
you Charley will cause no ripple in 
the bear world, and as an old bear 
looker, neither will I.” 

“‘] just have to warn you,” he said. 
“I have no doubt your dog has the 
best of intentions. On the other hand, 
our bears have the worst. Don’t leave 
food about. Not only do they steal 
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but they are critical of anyone who 
tries to reform them. And don’t let 
the dog wander. Bears don’t argue.” 

We went on our way into the won- 
derland of nature gone nuts, and you 
will have to believe what happened. 
Less than a mile from the entrance I 
saw a bear beside the road and it 
ambled out as though to flag me 
down. Instantly a change came over 
Charley. He shrieked with rage. His 
lips flared showing wicked teeth that 
have some trouble with a dog biscuit. 
He screeched insults at the bear, 
which hearing, the bear reared up 
and seemed to me to overtop Roci- 
nante. Frantically I rolled the win- 
dows shut and swinging quickly to the 
left grazed the animal and scuttled on 
while Charley raved and ranted be- 
side me, describing in detail what he 
would do to that bear if he could get 
at him. 

I was never so astonished in my 
life. To the best of my knowledge 
Charley had never seen a bear. In his 
whole history he had shown great 
tolerance for every living thing. Be- 
sides all this, Charley is a coward, so 
deep-seated a coward that he has 
developed a technique for concealing 
it. And yet he showed every evidence 
of wanting to get out and murder a 
bear that outweighed him a couple of 
hundred to one. I don’t understand it. 

A little farther along two bears 
showed up, and the effect was doubled. 
Charley became a maniac. He leaped 
all over me, he cursed and growled, 
snarled and screamed. I didn’t know 
he had the ability to snarl. Where did 
he learn it? 

Bears were in good supply that day, 
and the road became a nightmare. 
For the first time in his life Charley 
resisted reason, even resisted a cuff 
on the ear. He became a primitive 
killer lusting for the blood of his 
enemy, and up to this moment he had 
no enemies. In a bearless stretch, | 
opened the cab, took Charley by the 
collar and locked him in the house. 
But that did no good either. Passing 
other bears he leaped on the table and 
scratched at the windows trying to get 
out at them. I could hear canned 
goods crashing as he struggled in his 
mania. Bears just simply brought out 
the Hyde in my Jekyll-headed dog. 
What could have caused it? Was it a 
pre-breed memory of a time when the 
wolf was in him? I know him well. 
Once in a while he tries a bluff, but it 
is a palpable lie. I swear that this was 
no lie. I am certain that if he were re- 
leased he would have charged every 
bear we passed and found victory or 
death. 

It was too nerve wracking, a shock- 
ing spectacle, like seeing an old, calm 
friend go insane. No amount of 
natural wonders, of rigid cliffs and 
belching waters, of smoking springs 
could even engage my attention while 
that pandemonium went on. After 
about the fifth encounter I gave up, 
turned Rocinante about and retraced 
my way. If I had stopped the night 


and bears had gathered to my cook- 
ing, I dare not think what would have 
happened. 

At the gate the same Park Guard 
checked me out. “You didn’t stay 
long. Where’s the dog?” 

“Locked up back there. And I owe 
you an apology. That dog has the 
heart and soul of a bear killer and I 
didn’t know it. Heretofore he has 
been a little tenderhearted toward an 
underdone steak.” 

“Yeah!” he said. “That happens 
sometimes. That’s why I warned you. 
A bear dog would know his chances 
but I’ve seen a Pomeranian go up like 
a puff of smoke. You know, a well- 
favored bear can bat a dog like a 
tennis ball.” 

I moved fast, back the way I had 
come, and I was reluctant to camp for 
fear there might be some unofficial 
non-Government bears about. That 
night I spent in a pretty auto court 
near Livingston and had my dinner 
in a restaurant. When I had settled 
in with a drink and a comfortable 
chair and my bathed bare feet on a 
carpet with red roses, I inspected 
Charley. He was dazed. His eyes held 
a faraway look and he was totally ex- 
hausted—emotionally, no doubt. 
Mostly he reminded me of a man 
coming out of a long hard drunk— 
worn out, depleted, collapsed. He 
couldn’t eat his dinner, refused his 
evening walk and flopped down on the 
floor and went to sleep. 

In the night I heard him whining 
and yapping, and when I turned on 
the light his feet were making run- 
ning gestures and his body jerked and 
his eyes were wide open, but it was 
only a nightbear. I awakened him 
and gave him some water. And this 
time he went to sleep and didn’t stir 
all night. In the morning he was still 
tired. | wonder why we think the 
thoughts and emotions of animals 
are simple. 


I remember as a child reading or 
hearing the words “The Great Di- 
vide” and being stunned by the glori- 
ous sound, a proper sound for the 
granite backbone of a continent. I saw 
in my mind escarpments rising into 
the clouds, a kind of natural Great 
Wall of China. But the Rocky Moun- 
tains are too big, too long, too im- 
portant to have to be imposing. In 
Montana, to which I had returned, the 
rise to the Divide is gradual, and were 
it not for a painted sign I never would 
have known when I crossed it. It 
wasn’t very high as elevations go. I 
passed it as I saw the sign, but I 
stopped and backed upand got out and 
straddled it. As i stood over it facing 
south, it hit me with a strange impact 
that rain falling on my right foot must 
go into the Pacific Ocean, while rain 
on my left foot would find its way 
after uncountable miles to the Atlantic. 
The place wasn’t impressive enough 
to carry a stupendous fact like that. 

I drove across the upraised thumb 
of Idaho and through real mountains 


that climbed straight up, tufted with 
pines and deep-dusted with snow. My 
radio went dead and I thought it was 
broken, but it was only that the high 
ridges cut off the radio waves. And 
the snow started to fall but my luck 
held, for it was only a light, gay snow. 
The air was softer than it had been on 
the other side of the Divide, and I 
seemed to remember reading that airs 
warmed by the Japan Current pene- 
trate deep inland. The underbrush 
was deep and thick and very green, 
and everywhere was a rush of waters. 
The roads were deserted except for an 
occasional hunting party in red hats 
and yellow jackets, sometimes with a 
deer or an elk draped over the hood 
of their car. A few mountain cabins 
were incised into the steep-rising 
slopes, but not many. 

I was having to make many stops 
for Charley’s sake. Earlier in this 
record I hesitated to mention his 
difficulty, but since the first install- 
ment of these travels was printed, I 
have had so many letters and cards, 
even telegrams, sending regards to 
Charley, from people who seem really 
to care about him, that I find no 
hesitancy in describing his problem to 
his friends. Charley was having in- 
creasing difficulty in evacuating his 
bladder, which is Nellie talk for the 
sad symptoms of not being able to 
pee. This sometimes caused him pain 
and always caused him embarrass- 
ment. Consider this dog of great é/an, 
of impeccable manner, of ton, enfin of 
a certain majesty. Not only did he 
hurt but his feelings were hurt. I would 
stop beside the road and let him wan- 
der and turn my back on him in kind- 
ness. It took him a very long time. If it 
had happened to a human male | 
would have thought it was prostatitis. 
After all, Charley is an elderly gentle- 
man of the French persuasion, and the 
only two ailments the French will ad- 
mit to are that and a bad liver. 


THE ONLY PEOPLE 
WITH GUTS 


And so, while waiting for him and 
pretending to inspect plants and small 
water courses, I tried to reconstruct 
my trip as of a single piece and not as 
a series of incidents. Was I doing 
something wrong? Was it going as I 
wished ? Before I left, I was briefed, in- 
structed, directed and brainwashed by 
many of my friends. One among them 
is a well-known and highly respected 
political reporter who had put in time 
grass-rooting with Presidential candi- 
dates. When I saw him he was not 
happy, because he loves his country 
and he felt a sickness in it. I might say 


further that he is a completely honest 
man. He said bitterly, “If anywhere in 
your travels you come on a man with 
guts, mark the place. I want to go to 
see him. I haven’t seen anything but 
cowardice and expediency. This used 
to be a nation of giants. Where have 
they gone? You can’t defend a nation 
with a board of directors. That takes 
men. Where are they?” 

‘Must be somewhere,” I said. 

“Well, you try to root a few out. We 
need them. I swear, the only people in 
this country with any guts seem to be 
Negroes. Mind you,” he said, “I don’t 
want to keep Negroes out of the hero 
business, but I’m damned if I want 
them to corner the market. You dig 
me up ten white, able-bodied Amer- 
icans who aren’t afraid to have a con- 
viction, an idea or an opinion in an 
unpopular field, and I'll have the ma- 
jor part of a standing army.” 

His obvious worry in this matter im- 
pressed me, and I did listen and look 
along the way. And it is true I didn’t 
hear many convictions. I saw only two 
real man fights, with bare fists and en- 
thusiastic inaccuracy, and both of 
those were over women. 

Charley came back apologizing for 
needing more time. I wished I could 
help him but he wanted to be alone. 
And I remembered another thing my 
friend said: 

“There used to be a thing or a com- 
modity we put great store by. It was 
called The People. Find out where The 
People have gone. I don’t mean the 
square-eyed toothpaste-and-hair-dye 
people or the new-car-or-bust people, 
or the success-and-coronary people. 
Maybe they never existed but if there 
ever were The People, that’s the com- 
modity the Declaration was talking 
about, and Mr. Lincoln. Come to 
think of it, ’'ve known a few, but not 
many. Wouldn’t it be silly if the Con- 
stitution had been talking about a 
young man whose life centers around 
a whistle, a wink and Wildroot?” 

I remember retorting, ““Maybe The 
People are those who used to live gen- 
eration before last, always. You're 
pretty cynical.” 


Charley was pretty stiff. I had to 
help him into the cab of Rocinante. 
And we proceeded up the mountain. 
A very light dry snow blew like white 
dust on the highway, and the evening 
was coming earlier now, I thought. 

Just under the ridge of a pass I 
stopped for gasoline in a little, put- 
together, do-it-yourself group of cab- 
ins, square boxes, each with a stoop, a 
door and one window, no vestige of a 
garden or gravel paths. The little 
store, repair shop and lunchroom be- 
hind the gas pumps was as unprepos- 
sessing as any I have ever seen. The 
blue restaurant signs were old and au- 
tographed by the flies of many past 
summers. ‘‘Pies like mother would of 
made if mother could of cooked.” 
‘We don’t look in your mouth. Don’t 
look in our kitchen.” “‘No checks 

Continued on Page 116 
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IN THE SUMPTUOUS BALLROOM of the 
Tour la Reine, a castle built in Athens in 1840 
by Otho, the first Greek king, and now in the 
Serpieris family, Mme. Jean Serpieris poses 
in a gown that belonged to Otho’s queen. 


THEOKLITOS Ht, Archbishop of Athens and 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church, ranks 
next in precedence after the king in Greece. 
He was born in the Peloponnese, and elected 
Archbishop in 1957. He is photographed here 
in the chapel of the Archiepiscopal palace. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS BLACK AND WHITE BY HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


Journey in GR EECE 


by V.S. Pritchett 


@ It was a hot night in September. I had arrived in Athens a few 
hours before, and | was sitting in Constitution Square, trying to 
learn the Greek alphabet from the neon signs. I was also listening 
to my friend Kosta. Greece is the land of oracles, and Kosta is both a 
Greek and an oracle, mystifying and loud. His voice silenced the 
traffic, the cars that went by like glossy schools of fish. There were the 





neon signs on the roofs, and beyond them we could see the cliff of the 
Acropolis like lit-up toffee and on top of it the Parthenon dressed 
up by floodlighting to conceal the tragic brutality of time. I thought 
it was pretty, and still do. But not for Kosta. He banged his stick on 
the pavement. “‘The Acropolis Strip Tease for foreigners. It looks like 
a whore.” And then, suddenly finding the idea in his head and being 
a Greek uttering it at once, he said: “At night all modern cities are 
alike. But by day we have light that no other country in the world 
has. Greece was created by its light.” 

The Greek light—who has not heard of it? I had seen all Athens 
and its mountains turn pink as the sun went down and then change 





again to white for a minute or two, a white as dead and staring as a 
stick of chalk, when the day abruptly died. The flight from Paris 
had been a journey into fire—as Kosta said, into light, pure and 
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A WOMAN OF SANTORIN, one of the Cyclades islands in 
the Aegean. Santorin is part of an old volcanic crater, iso- 
lated by a violent eruption in the Mycenaean age: a moon- 


like place of sheer cliffs, dead rock. The resort hill village of 


Langadia (opposite), at the center of the Peloponnesian 


peninsula, sprawls in the sun, and here and there decays. 


elemental. He knew and I knew the hard 
and, to us, empty light of North America; 
we knew the painted light of the European 
Atlantic done with the charged brush, sweep- 
ing the greens, the blues, the purples on 
and off, emotionally, every quarter of an 
hour. 

We knew the subtle light of France, the 
light refracted in curved flashes from the 
Alps, the tender cloud operas of Italy. But, 
as the plane passes from the heel of Italy to 
Corfu and the Gulf of Corinth, you enter the 
pure Greek flame. It has burned the moun- 
tains white. It has burned all moisture from 
the air. Even Cairo, the meteorologists say, 
does not have a light as pure as this. There 
is nothing like it, except the light of the 
Red Sea. Kosta, of course, does not accept 
the Red Sea. 

So the coasts of Greece burn. We are 
suddenly conscious of the elements—earth, 
air, water and fire. It is a liberation to the 
senses. The towns are dry and clear, their 
houses are separate and could be counted 
like beads dropped through the fingers. 
Even looking at Athens from the sea, at its 
tens of thousands of houses scattered for 
miles across the tilting plain under its white 
mottled mountains—even here you could 
pick out the buildings one by one. At least 
one of the gifts the Greeks have retained 
since ancient times is their curiosity. Has 
their light made them see too much? Have 
they—a people easily distracted—been too 
distracted by the equal distinctiveness of 
everything they see? Yes, they have, Kosta 
said: this light has the quality of their pas- 
sion for “‘pure reason.” 

There is another quality that follows from 
the candor of the Greek light. Looking at 
the wild and silvered mountains of the 
ragged coast of Greece, you get the im- 
pression of an incinerated and tormented 
land striking out violently into promonto- 
ries, wounded by gulfs and inlets, throwing 
out scores of rock islands into the Aegean 
and Ionian seas; yet, except in the very early 
morning, and in the sudden storms of a 
changeable climate, there is no mist in the 
gorges and valleys. There are simply degrees 
of fire, degrees of shadow, a light shadow 
laid on a dark. 

These scenes appeal less to the eye than 
to the hand, or indeed the whole body: as if 
you could reach out, touch, feel the shapes 
and hold them. This light is for sculptors, 
not for painters, a light for rock and stone. 
And you remember that the one great Greek 
painter was El Greco, who found some- 
thing of Greece in the landscape of Castile 
and painted a sculptor’s rather than a 
painter’s forms. 

“What are the modern Greeks like?” | 
used to ask Kosta. 

“Exactly like the ancient Greeks,” said 
Kosta. “‘Talkers, quarrelsome. There is no 
difference.” 

They all say this. 


‘Look at the map,” he said. Well, we had 
no map, but we spread one out in our heads. 
We saw the Balkan mountains descending 
from the north, the passes difficult, the peo- 
ple poor, only old people left there and 
young Communists who cannot get pass- 
ports. The stormy mountains divide into 
valleys inaccessible from one another, and 
shredding into a coast so indented that it 
used to be—and often still is—quicker to 
take a boat and go by sea to get to your 
neighbors. And if you went to your neigh- 
bors it was to contradict and fight them. 

To the north, Kosta said, are the “*barbar- 
ians’”’—the Yugoslavs, the Albanians behind 
their Russian barbed wire, the Bulgarians, 
who owe the Greeks a war indemnity and 
are industrializing faster than Greeks like to 
think—all Communists, mainly Slavs with 
the traditional Slav longing to get to the 
Mediterranean and Aegean and to feed on 
the wealth of the Levant. On the East are 
the Moslem Turks, the old enemies, who 
occupied Greece for centuries. “But,” Kosta 
said reluctantly, “‘we are beginning to get on 
better with the Turks.”’ (The two enemies 
are in NATO, heavily supported by American 
money, because they are at the key strategic 
point of the Middle East.) 

“This is a ragged country,” Kosta boomed 
out. “In every generation the sons grow up 
without remembering their fathers, for the 
fathers have been killed in war—the Balkan 
wars, wars against the Turks, the Italians, 
the Germans, and the civil war at the end of 
World War II. I did not know my father: he 
was killed by the Turks. My father did not 
know his father. My own son will not know 
me. Now everything is fine—but for how 
long? I give us ten years and then—once 
more! All Greeks know this in their bones 
and have always known it from the begin- 
ning of time.” 

No tragic look, no shrugs, but a light, 
reckless sound of excitement, a sort of 
curiosity, was in Kosta’s rhetoric. 

“We are indestructible,” he said. ““You 
know what the Greek poet said:”—I forget 
the name—** ‘The Greeks are like yeast. You 
bite a piece off and it goes on growing.’ ” 


It was half past eight, the rush hour; 
people were pouring out of the shops and 
offices—for Athens closes down at one 
o'clock until five in the afternoon, and only 
then is this hot, noisy, dusty city quiet. But 
now the cafés were packed. People were 
eating ice cream and drinking water, In spite 
of the great heat people walked briskly, for 
they are nervous, active and volatile in tem- 
perament. The men and the women looked 
sturdy and their eyes were alive; but beauties 
and handsome men were rare—and I saw no 
Greek profiles, none at all. But if you speak 
to anyone, there is a sudden change. These 
sun-darkened, sun-eaten beings, the well-fed 
or the thin and harassed, who walk along 
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DIMITRIS LEvipIS (above), Grand Marshal 
of the Greek Court, with his wife in the 
garden of their villa at Harvati, near Athens. 
Gardens are a particular passion of Mme. 
Levidis. The Irish setter belongs to their son. 


PROFESSOR STRATIS G. ANDREADIS (op- 
posite), the President and Chairman of the 
Board of the Commercial Bank of Greece, 
shipowner, former Member of Parliament 


and art patron, in his study in Athens. The 
Byzantine ikon is a highlight of his collection. 
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expressionlessly shut up in their thoughts, 
will light up dramatically with an avid yet 
gentle dignity and grace. Sympathy is their 
first impulse, inquisitiveness the next, along 
with a quite unguarded openheartedness, and 
all contained within a natural sense of fine- 
ness and consideration. The Greek is all 
yours, but not obsequiously, intrusively, nor 
by calculation. You would think that a peo- 
ple who are such demons for trade and a real 
nation of shopkeepers and bankers, who in 
fact ran the commerce of Turkey for the 
Turks, might be out for the main chance in 
some direction or other. But no, their man- 
ners are their very skin—a form of percep- 
tiveness, a foreseeing, a manifestation of 
their cleverness, which they delight in exer- 
cising. Besides—if nothing else—you are 
their thriller and their story. And for a story 
they will do anything. 

There was an air of wealth and luxury in 
the middle of Athens. Greece has recovered 
from the starvation and ruin of its civil war. 
American money has come. Greece is a 
NATO power, its army is one of the best small 
forces in Europe, the shipyards of Niarchos 
thrive, thousands of foreigners bring in their 
money, and the Karamanlis government has 
been continuously in power for the incredi- 
ble period of six years (there were twenty-six 
governments between 1946 and 1955). The 
government has succeeded in stabilizing the 
country—but what problems there are! One 
of the lowest per-capita incomes in Europe; 
a fatal decline in the chief export, tobacco, 
which used to go mainly to Germany. 
(America introduced the Germans to Vir- 
ginia tobacco after the war, and the Greek 
peasants now have tobacco drying on tl 
fences unsold.) There is great illiteracy. 

About politics, the favorite topic of con- 
versation in Greece, I came away with these 
conclusions: Karamanlis, the premier, is a 
practical man who has done well, but he 
holds his power because most Greeks fear 
the Communists, who overbid their hand at 
the last elections and have, in fact, only 10 
or 15 per cent of the voting power. The Party 
is outlawed, but known Communists are 
openly in the Opposition parties. The re- 
forms of Karamanlis have been sensible, but 
he is now up against the fact that the boom 
I benefited only a few thousand people 
directly and that there is rising unemploy- 
ment. The old ELAS Communist movement 
of the civil war has disintegrated; the peas- 
ants are violently anti-Communist—but 
something like Communism is noticeably 
increasing in cities like Piraeus, Athens and 
Salonika. Wages are low. Seasonal emigra- 
tion to prosperous countries like West Ger- 
many has started on a large scale. In short, 
to get Greece out of its fundamental poverty 
will be a long and painful business. The gov- 
ernment claims to have solved the problem 
of the refugees—that is to say the huge 
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A CAREFREE MOMENT in a taverna in Athens: a spontane- 
ous performance of the zeimbekiko, one of the vigorous 
Greek folk dances for men. In country districts the accom- 
paniment is usually played on the traditional bouzouki; in 
the cities, records often suffice. Opposite, a moment of de- 
spair and tender comfort in the mountain town of Metsovon. 
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Greek population turned out of Turkey 
after World War II, the massacre and perse- 
cution of Greeks having been traditional 
with the Turks for centuries and for political 
and religious reasons. Hostility to Greeks is 
the Turkish anti-Semitism. The Greek gov- 
ernment has built houses for thousands of 
refugees; but they number a million and a 
half, and no one who has seen their shacks 
on the way down to Piraeus from Athens 
will think the problem solved. Still, some- 
thing has been done. 

The Greek lives an open-air life in a hot 
climate. The mass of people rarely eat meat 
more than a few times a year. They live on 
fish and vegetables and fruit. Olive oil is 
their butter; honey is their sugar; wine or 
water their drink. They have goat’s milk and 
cheese. Their life is simple but ceaselessly 
active. 

“This is a country,’ 
minister said to me, ‘where the rich are 
ashamed of their riches and the poor 
ashamed of their poverty.” And yet position 
and wealth are irrelevant to them. Not a 
Greek but thinks he has the greatest ability. 
The merest boy will go into the boss’s office 
and tell him with entire confidence that he 
could run the place. He thinks it is simple 
bad luck, not lack of experience or capacity, 
that stands in the way of his being prime 
minister. Politics are in the blood. But—and 
this goes back to ancient Greece, when the 
city states were shut off from one another by 
the mountains—the Greek does not vote for 
something; he votes against. A vote for 
Karamanlis is a vote against the Com- 
munists, not a vote for him! A vote for the 
Communists is a vote against American in- 
fluence. And as for going Communist, the 


> 


a one-time cabinet 


overpowering feeling of Greek nationalism 
is against it, and so is the old, longheaded 
Greek mistrust of putting all your eggs in 
one basket. 

“We are,” said this politician, “by nature 
a people who are éparpillé. We scatter our 
interests. We cannot bear monotony.” 


The Greeks are a people of mountain and 
sea. 

“Leave this noisy place. It is an ugly 
modern city; one hundred and fifty years 
ago it was only a little market town. Get out 
to the islands and the sea!’ Kosta used to 
shout at me. The islands! They are always in 
sight. You would say they were leaping over 
the sea like schools of huge dolphins in the 
sun, passing and effacing one another, old 
islands vanishing, new ones appearing to 
take their place. 

To reach the islands you go down to 
Piraeus—it is only half an hour in the bus 
from Athens and is really joined to it by 
suburbs strung out along the road—to white 
Piraeus with its cliff and its harbors and its 
markets and its Communist mayor. It is 
early in the morning. In dozens of cafés and 


eating houses the market workers are eating 
their stew, some mess scooped out of the 
huge pans on the counter; on the broken 
pavements, outside the tattered, sun-rotted 
buildings, the crowds have found broken 
chairs and rickety tables to sit at. The buses 
disgorge. By the quay are the ferry steamers, 
always coming and going, always full, al- 
ways people struggling up the gangplanks. If 
these people are poor, they are not passive; 
they are eagerly alive. 

The harbor stinks of fish and drains, the 
heat is already slapped on, the flies buzz, but 
on the steamer all is easy and spick-and- 
span. You drink your coffee, eat cold cheese 
patties, and cast off to the noise of radio and 
accordion. You are packed in with families 
of all kinds. The fat boy next to you is being 
taught French by his mother—Greece is a 
country of fat boys; the old peasant woman 
is sitting on her bundles; the doctor is dis- 
coursing. 

Soon the distant islands begin their dance, 
sliding one after another into view. In an 
hour or so you will call at one of them. They 
are rocky and barren, mere pasturage for 
goats, except at sea level. At Poros, you 
could imagine yourself to be beside the 
painted houses of a little harbor on the 
Italian lakes. A powerful woman comes out 
on a balcony and combs her thick black 
hair, watching your steamer arrive. The 
cafés on the quay are crowded with idlers. 
There is a blue-washed church. Olive trees 
lean as though in a ballet. There are a few 
vines, and the black paintbrushes of the 
cypresses. 

Beyond Poros, as you pass through the 
straits and plunge into open water again, 
island rocks appear, little Gibraltars of the 
Aegean, and you are heading past other 
islands for Idhra, that perfect island town, 
an island of mountain, almost uninhabited. 
There is only half a mile of rocky road in 
Idhra; the rest is donkey track, promontory, 
precipice, and the utter island silence. You 
look down on emerald water, grinding and 
frilling to white continually round the rock, 
and clear to the golden rock floor of the sea. 
Idhra has a deep-set harbor and the town 
stares like a still stone face of inspecting win- 
dows. It is as complex as an abstract paint- 
ing. And very silent, for there are no quay- 
side crowds here. A few people sit in the lit- 
tle cafés, eating their honey-soaked cakes. 
The fishermen spread out their golden nets. 
The back streets are sedate and white and 
hot. They are like part of a miniature Capri 
before Capri was ruined by tourism. Idhra 
is secretive. Its houses, you notice, are plain 
but fine; this was once a rich island. The 
houses belonged to sea captains whose 
wealth came from piracy, for all the Greek 
islands were natural hiding places in the 
perpetual warfare of the Greeks against 
the Turks. Idhra was the chief port of the 
Greek insurgents in the fight for freedom 
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in the 1830's; its money began to give out in 
the War of Independence, finally vanishing 
when sail gave place to steam. It is now a 
faraway place for a few people. 

Aegina, Poros and Idhra are the nearer 
islands, a day’s journey to and from Athens; 
the longer journeys are to the Cyclades, to 
Crete and to Rhodes. But you notice that 
these farther islands have their own life; 
little boats are always phutting off to other 
islands, taking fishermen or peasants. You 
could pass months traveling from one to 
another, dodging the Aegean storms, caught 
in the sun’s blaze and the blue, the indigo, 
the wild emerald of a strong and drugging 
sea. In each island there is a steep little town 
or village of closely built stone, erected 
centuries ago. 

Food is not plentiful. You eat “island 
food” —that is to say, what is in season— 
tomatoes, cucumbers, black olives, goat 
cheese, mullet, hake, some fish or other. 
When the island’s melons or tomatoes have 
been eaten there are no more till next year. 
There may be kid or pork. There will al- 
ways be retsina, the resin-tasting wine that 
varnishes the tongue but is light and refresh- 
ing. You eat in the simple faverna, as you 
do on the mainland, going straight to the 
kitchen in the Greek manner, to choose your 
fish or to pick out what you want from the 
pans simmering on the stove. There are some 
delicacies from which no doubt you with- 
draw—the stuffed fish head, for instance, in 
which the bonne bouche is the eye. 

The enchantment of these journeys lies in 
the continual surprise of the harbors, in the 
silence of sea and sun, the swimming islands, 
blue on blue. Fire, air and water—you are 
reborn among the elements. And nothing, 
nothing at all, thank heaven, has been done 
to atiract people to the smaller places, 
though hundreds go to great islands like 
Rhodes and Corfu. There is only the felicity 
of their untouched existence, and the fine 
simplicity of the people who are very old in 
the knowledge of living. 


But at the back of our minds in these sea 
journeys, and in every Greek journey, there 
is the sense of something echoing and 
recognized. The dolphins leap, twist and 
dive sportingly, like wheels spinning across 
the sea; we think of Apollo the sun god in 
a chariot drawn by dolphins; of Poseidon, 
and the “wine-dark sea” of Odysseus; of 
Aphrodite, born in the island of Cythera. 
We are in their very hunting grounds. 
This sea is Homeric in its storm and in its 
gaiety. Out of these waves and mountains, 
these rocks and trees, the myths of our 
civilization were born. (And how Greek 
and changeable they were: Aphrodite now 
a goddess of fertility, now, since she was 
born out of the sea, a protector of the 
seamen.) We have known the Greek stories 
from childhood, we have seen them changed 


MRS. ELENI KOUNDOURIOTIS (above) on the 
island of Hydra, in the Saronic Gulf. Her 
husband’s grandfather, Paul Koundouriotis, 


was a president of the government, Mrs. Koun- 


douriotis’s ancestors were Venetian pirates. 


MELINA MERCOURI (opposite), star of the 


film Never On Sunday, in the old quarter 


of Athens. In the background is the church 
of St. John, built in the 12th Century. Miss 
Mercouri began her career in Athens, and 
her grandfather was once mayor of the city. 





ANCIENT, ENDURING BEAUTY is a vital part of the Greek 
heritage. Here awed visitors to a post-Byzantine church in 
the village of Vasiliki, in Thessaly, examine the intricate 
frescoes. In the Museum at Olympia (opposite) a sight-seer is 


enrapt before a piece of statuary from a pediment of the 
great Doric Temple of Zeus, built in the 5th Century B.C. 


by the Romans and in our own minds. They 
move from the tale to the myth, to allegories 
of nature, to the first serious ordering of the 
Western mind. In the story of Oedipus we 
have found a psychological pattern of hu- 
man fate. 

These myths, these legends that were his- 
tory, have actually laid the foundation of the 
Western mind. We are different from the 
Asiatics because of Greece, for the Greeks 
taught us democracy when they set them- 
selves apart from the tyrants of Asia. We 
owe our Bible to Greek-speaking Semites: 
in Athens, in Corinth, Saint Paul spoke; in 
Patmos, Saint John wrote the Book of Reve- 
lation. The myths, the legends, the histories 
of other cultures and civilizations have far 
less to say to us. Thor and Wotan are noth- 
ing compared with Zeus; we catch a glimmer 
from Celtic tradition, but no more; we 
derive slim nourishment from the legends of 
India; neither North nor South America has 
any profound Indian revelations to offer 
us—the gods of Hiawatha, of the Mayans, 
the Aztecs, the Incas or the African Negroes 
are little more than curiosities for us. Yet we 
turn to the Greeks and find they are buried 
or extended in ourselves. 

And so, as we travel in modern Greece, 
we lead a double life. The memory of even 
the most ignorant camera-clicker is stirred. 
He has heard of Apollo and Olympia. “I 
know nothing about politics or philosophy,” 
he says immodestly and, without knowing 
it, is speaking Greek. Gradually ancient 
Greece makes us conscious of ourselves; 
and when we visit the sites, we are suddenly 
shocked into the recognition that all we 
heard or read was not a story, but often 
quite literally happened to rhis person, in 
this place, before human eyes; and that these 
people were the most intelligent people the 
earth had known. The Greek journey is a 
recivilization. 

It is a hard journey, but I do not think 
there is anything in Europe to equal it, 
either in the wild scene of mountain and sea 
or in what they evoke. I think of the days on 
the road from Athens to Delphi, from there 
the sea passage over the Gulf of Corinth to 
Dhiakopton, Patras to Olympia; and then 
the giddy and exhausting journey along 
precipices, over passes, to Mycenae and the 
tomb of Agamemnon, to Epidaurus where 
Asclepius practiced the art of healing, and 
the plain of Argolis to Nauplion—the old 
capital of Greece and unlike any other Greek 
town—and so to modern Corinth and the 
corniche back to Athens. It can be done in 
five days at a rush, but you need strong 
nerves and a resistant body; and if you un- 
derstand nothing else at the end of it, you 
will grasp the toughness of the Greeks. 

You go racketing out of Athens down the 
modern boulevard toward the sea, and at 
once the mind splits. You are on the Sacred 
Way, you pass the site of the temple to 
Demeter, who brought the fig to Greece; 


you are driving through burned-up land of 
scanty grass. There lie the shipyards and the 
oil refinery—but also the sacred lakes; be- 
yond are the soap works, the cement 
works—but there also is the place of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

In this industrial corner of a burned-up 
country, the corn goddess came to seek 
Persephone, her daughter; here the myth of 
spring and winter originated: the seed lying 
in the darkness of the earth and coming to 
life. You drive past the red soil of the olive 
groves, you rise to the new forests of pines. 
If much of Greece is bare of trees, the Turks 
must be blamed. They were soldiers and 
colonists ; they let everything be eaten by the 
goats, as they have also done in Turkey. 
Here at this very crossroads, Oedipus un- 
knowingly slew the man who was his father, 
a lashing driver on the road; there, in the 
scrub near the roadside, are a village’s white 
beehives, for Greece is the land of honey; 
there are melons in the fields, and walnuts 
on the trees. 

There is no water in the river beds; they 
are wide and stony. But you pass from 
wilderness to fertile plain where there are 
cotton fields. The trucks are loaded with 
sacks of cotton for a new factory making 
cottonseed oil. And then you come to 
Thebes, a prosperous town but shockingly 
housed, where the main street seems to be 
on fire with the red berries of the shrubs that 
are planted down the middle of it. And so, 
on and on, rising until you are in the clouds, 
and under Parnassus is Delphi. 

Two thousand years have tamed ancient 
Greece in our minds; we forget the wildness, 
we forget that civilizations are pauses of 
balance in continuous conflict. The ruins of 
Delphi do not impress at first as, say, the 
sea temples of Sounion or Rhodes; Delphi 
depends for its effect on the awe, even the 
terror, the command and secrecy of its site. 
Almost hidden under its precipices, it looks 
down thousands of feet on a sweep of moun- 
tain, a wide concealed stairway of hills to the 
spear of silver water that comes into the im- 
mense plain of olives at sea level ten miles 
away. From below you cannot imagine how 
you will reach this terrifying point of 
power—for Delphi was the dynamo of 
Greek rule—and from above you marvel at 
the resource, the authority and subtlety of 
the whole political proposition of an oracle 
so absolutely placed and so ingeniously 
manipulated. The scene is noble, savage and 
ominous, the minds that used it were of the 
highest sophistication. 

The little village of Delphi has been 
moved down from the site of the temple and 
theater to the edge of its ferned and flower- 
ing cliffs. It is a place of flowers, for give a 
Greek a yard or two of earth and he will 
grow flowers in it and trail his vines. One of 
the enviable things on earth is to own a ter- 
race garden there, built out into the sky and 

Continued on Page 78 
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MIKIS THEODORAKIS, who has been active in 
the revival of Greek popular music, and 
George Zambetas, the bouzouki player in 
Never On Sunday (above), with a street 
organ in Athens. The tankard is an inn-sign. 


YANNIS TSAROUHIS (opposite), foremost 
Greek painter and theatrical designer, re- 
clines on his bed on the veranda of his Athens 
studio with a cast of the head of Praxiteles’ 
Hermes. He is surrounded by a miscellany 


of paintings, scenery and costume designs. 
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surveying that point where the wild ravine 
under Parnassus descends and widens into 
the spectacular valley. The village smells of 
thyme, the fig hangs over walls that are cov- 
ered with morning-glory. Rocks fall down 
from the hillside onto the road. The dogs 
bark at night. The air is cold. 

The valley floor appears to be covered by 
a close green carpet of scrub or kale, but 
when you drive twisting and twisting down 
to it, you find it is not that sort of vegetation 
at all but an immense grove of olives, 
planted in ghostly alleys miles long, its trees 
a thousand years old, and the red soil be- 
neath them turned by the mattock as it has 
been for centuries. It is one of the oldest 
olive groves in the world, a place spectral 
and haunted. I shall not forget how still it 
was. There was great wealth, there is still 
great wealth, at the foot of Delphi. 

At the harbor, on the rich Gulf of Cor- 
inth, you catch the ferry. You had heard its 
anchor go down in the stillness of the moun- 
tain night. And now you are in the blue 
flame of the Gulf of Corinth. I remember 
the cattle lowing, the truck drivers asleep in 
their cabs, as the ferry took us down the 
gulf. We called at little painted Galaxidion, 
which the Turks once destroyed, and then 
moved slowly past the chasms and ravines 
to the opposite coast, past the mountains 
that looked as smooth as lions’ backs but 
turned silvery white when the sun reached 
its blinding force. For a little short of a hun- 
dred miles you could drift along to the 
Ionian Sea and say again that Greece is all 
rock, water, light and air, and that all seem 
to turn to fire. 

You land on the far side of the gulf in the 
lemon-growing country, where people sit 
under awnings and the donkeys trot. You 
drive through flowers, beside fences of 
oleander, into Patras, the currant port, 
where restaurant tables are laid out in the 
street. This is easy traveling. You are mak- 
ing for Olympia, away from the rugged 
mountains into milder country. Olympia lies 
in a bowl of thyme-scented wooded hills, a 
place of vineyards, flowers, and of shepherds 
who water their sheep in the river, the course 
of which was altered last century to reveal 
the astonishing and entire site of the Olym- 
pic Games. Under the oak trees on the hill 
called Kronion, Kronos—that is to say 
Time himself—fathered Zeus, “the presi- 
dent of the immortals.” I know of no more 
restful rural spot than Olympia; and peace is 
its tradition, for the Games were the four- 
yearly truce in the continual Greek quarrel, 

After two days you are hurled (it is the 
only word) across those violent mountains 
of the Peloponnese to Argolis, Nauplion and 
to Corinth. It is a journey in which the road 
seems always to be on the edge of some vi- 
olent gorge. You climb to the top of a pass 
and then take the next gorge and travel from 

Continued on Page 80 











A WOMAN WITH A YOUNG HELPER sorting grain in the 
centuries-old way in a village near Grevena (above) takes 
time out to engage in a favorite Greek pastime—con- 
versation. The family group on the bicycle (opposite) 
was photographed in Trikkala, a district in Thessaly; 
the mother wears the traditional costume of the region. 
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precipice to precipice. There is rarely a 
town, and when there is it hangs down the 
mountainside; the town square will be built 
out on stone or steel into the sky. Down you 
go hurtling, night falls, and high above you 
see small lights moving. They are not in the 
sky. They are the trucks zigzagging, hair- 
pinning upward—it is the same road as 
yours. You will spiral, up and up, round the 
lights of a village, come back to it again 
when you think you have left it for good. 

On a lonely stretch a policeman and a girl 
ask you for a lift. Stolidly, hour after hour, 
they drive with you and you wonder about 
the lives of these mountain people: about, 
say, the priest you saw walking up and down 
with—was it the mayor?—in the village 
square; or the youth who brought you coffee 
in the café. And then, at the end of the long 
day you are across the Peloponnese to the 
rich orange groves of Argolis, in the fertile 
country of wild Agamemnon. You are in 
Nauplion. 

I used to sit—it was too hot to walk far— 
on the long quay of Nauplion. This town 
was the seat of the first Greek government 
after the liberation from the Turks in 1829, 
and it is one of the prettiest towns in Greece. 
It has the neatness and dignity of some pros- 
perous Western European town of the 17th 
or 18th Century. It stands by a spacious 
lagoon of quiet, enameled water where the 
fish swarm and polyps, like breathing foot- 
balls, come wallowing in flotillas along the 
quay. All day the youths threw out their 
fishing lines, the sailors played cards in the 
bars, and people sat out of the heat in the 
deep shade of the trees. 

In the town, you notice Turkish fountains 
and a mosque—now a cinema. Outside, in 
the orange groves, the cotton and tobacco 
fields, you have seen the peasant women 
with their scarves wound over their mouths, 
hiding their faces—a survival from Turkish 
times. They say they cover their faces be- 
cause of the heat of the sun and the dust; 
but really it is a memory of the times when 
Greek women concealed themselves from 
the Turks or copied the semiveiling of 
Turkish country women. In the towns the 
women dress as women do anywhere. The 
position of women in Greece is far less inde- 
pendent than in northern countries, at any 
rate on the surface. The ruling factor in their 
lives is the dowry system, for the Greeks, 
like the French, believe firmly in money. It is 
the rigid obligation of the males of a family 
to provide their marriageable females with 
dowries. A brother may not marry before 
his sisters are provided for. In a poor coun- 
try this means long delays in marriage. “‘l 
cannot marry yet because of my sisters,” a 
young man will say. And I have heard of 
Greek immigrants in America who have 
reached old age unmarried because there has 
been one more girl to provide for back in 
Greece. The rapacious son-in-law turns up a 











good deal in family gossip. There are tales of 
bigamous dowry collecting. 

The dowry system is not a passing custom. 
It is a national preoccupation. After the 
war, the new queen of Greece instituted a 
public fund called the Queen’s Fund—it gets 
some of its money from a tax on cinema 
tickets—partly to provide dowries for poor 
girls. Yet; among the country people, there 
are surprising instances of hidden wealth. 
Only a month or two ago I read a report in 
a paper of a country marriage where the 
bride was endowed not only with linen for 
a lifetime but also with a sum equal to 
$3000 in gold coins! The-peasant would not 
trust anything but gold. 

The Greeks speak of romantic love, but 
only as one of the many aspects of love, un- 
romantic love being regarded as more de- 
sirable. Our romantic temperament of the 
north does not appeal to these people who 
have a very unshocked, worldly, pagan eye 
for ways and means. Both nature and neces- 
sity make the Greek aware of the value of 
money, so that one meets in many Greeks 
a strange mixture of idealism and expedi- 
ency which they call compromise, arrange- 
ment and realism. The illicit love affairs of 
Athens, like those of Paris, have a discreet 
money basis. The Greek is not resigned to 
his poverty. The ill-paid bank clerk turns 
accountant in the evenings and does the ac- 
counts of several shops; a typist will become 
a cashier in the evenings; a professor will 
earn some extra money as a consultant. 

Life is like that everywhere in the Medi- 
terranean, but there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between Greek and Latin life. The 
Greek is different because he represents the 
Eastern branch of the Christian religion; as 
the mosque of Nauplion reminds you, he 
was for centuries under Turkish rule. The 
Greek church is a church of holy pictures, 
not of holy images. People wander in, light 
their tapers, kiss the picture of a saint. (An 
old woman stands by to wipe the picture 
after it has been kissed.) The tapers are put 
into the sockets of a candelabrum. It is a 
religion without drama, and the church is 
not militant. It does not proselytize. Unlike 
the Roman church it is, as its priests will tell 
you, a passive faith. Ninety per cent of its 
congregation is behind the Iron Curtain, and 
its Patriarch is in the totally hostile Moslem 
city of Istanbul. “We are a pathetic church,” 
a priest once told me; he was using the word 
in the strict, archaic sense of feeling, pas- 
sivity and suffering, and saying this with 
pride. “We dislike militant religions,” he 
said. ‘Our passivity enables us to under- 
stand Eastern people much better than 
Westerners do.” 

But if the Greek church has nothing like 
Catholic Action, Opus Dei or Catholic 
trade-unions, if it does not pronounce 
against birth control and divorce and re- 
mains detached from society, educational 
Continued on Page 82 














COLORFUL TRIBUTE 10 the goddess of fash- 
ion, Dimitris Kritsas, a fashionable young cou- 
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turier (above), poses among the gleaming Doric 
columns of the Temple to Poseidon at Sounion, 
with four of his creations enticingly modeled. 


ELEFTHERIOS SARIDIS (opposite), Athens 
furniture manufacturer, with the Acropolis 
in the rear. The couch, a replica of a klini, 
circa 465 B.C., was re-created by U.S. de- 
signer T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings and featured 
in an exhibit of classical Greek furniture. 
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policies and party politics, it still has one 
very important role in Greek life. You have 
only to see the gorgeous procession for the 
patron saint of Athens (a procession largely 
military), to see that the Church is close to 
the reality of Greek patriotism. When the 
Turks conquered Greece, the Orthodox 
priests became the natural custodians of the 
Greek spirit of independence. They con- 


served the cultural traditions. They taught. 


They came to be regarded as the arbiters. 
And so, in times of national crisis, when the 
factions cannot agree, or in times of war, the 
Archbishop of Athens steps in and takes 
charge until the politicians settle their differ- 
ences. Once government is re-established, he 
retires. When Winston Churchill came to 
Athens during the civil war of 1944, he ne- 
gotiated with the Archbishop. In its inde- 
pendence, in the fact that its priests are 
usually married, the Greek church has 
rather more resemblance to the Protestant 
than to the Roman Catholic confessions, 


I left Nauplion for Athens on one more of 
those spectacular Greek journeys. You 
travel from that milky lagoon and see the 
mountains above Mycenae—shaped, they 
say, like the head and body of Agamemnon 
still ruling after thousands of years in the 
rock. In old Corinth the men are out in the 
cafés under the trees, the butcher is chop- 
ping up a kid, a pig is roasting on a spit in 
the street; in new Corinth, there is the dust 
of the trucks loaded with currants. Then 
you cross the terrifying cleft of the Corinth 
canal—a little Suez Jr., joining the Ionian 
and Aegean seas—and you are out on the 
coast road that twists and tunnels. The 
stupendous sunset colors the long, changing 
islands. Two hours away in this clear air you 
see the prickle of the lights of Piraeus 
stretching into Athens itself. 

And in Athens, in some simple taverna, 
you will sit outdoors in the soft night, served 
by poor thin men who smile with dignity and 
inquire with avid interest. About what? 
About every detail concerning yourself, your 
health, your feelings, your thoughts, your 
marriage, children, illnesses, work—every- 
thing except your money. Questions about 
money are considered very indelicate, for 
that is a most intimate preoccupation. You 
will sit with friends who will talk their heads 
off about their lives, their politics, their 
amusements, and always about the distrac- 
tion which is Greece itself: friends you will 
find again in the morning, thinking of some- 
thing to give you simple pleasure, something 
to remind you that whether you are fat or 
starving, there is nothing like gossip, story- 
telling and being aware every minute that 
you are alive and in the sun. For life is short. 
And so you bring up two chairs in the Greek 
fashion—one to sit on, one for your feet— 
and you wonder why you live anywhere else. 

THE END 
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A WALK THROUGH 


@ Westward from Okefenokee Swamp, Florida’s 
border runs straight as a ruled line, man-made and 
planned. Eastward it follows the winding, uncer- 
tain course of the St. Marys River. In its long wan- 
dering the river twists and doubles back many 
times upon itself. Sometimes gliding gently, some- 
times turned suddenly into a violent torrent by the 
summer rains, the flow of the river is like the flow 
of Florida’s history. 

More than any one quality it is violence that 
marks it. Whether you move east or west or south 
to the wilderness of the peninsula’s tip it is the 
memory of violence that you will encounter. The 
fanatic conquering and missionary zeal of the 
Spanish, the forthright military methods of the 
British, the brutal land greed of the American in 
his dealings with the Indian, the ruthlessness of 
pirate, slave trader and outlaw all have swept 
across the state as the hurricanes sweep across its 
low-lying, defenseless shores. It is not always easy 
to find their traces. The wind and rain, the burning 
sun and the unceasing sprout and crawl of growth 
soon cover them. Outside of his cities man is still a 
small figure against this background of jungle, 
scrub, watery prairie and tremendous skies. 

Where the St. Marys finally meets the sea is 
Amelia Island and the industrial city of Fernan- 
dina. At its northern tip the red brick mass of Fort 
Clinch looks across the river’s mouth to the sand 
hills of Cumberland Island and the Georgia shore 
beyond. Built just before the Civil War, the fort 
was held for a time by the Confederates, then 
taken by Union forces, and with its recapture 
peace finally came to Amelia Island. For many 
years before its small area was packed with a suc- 
cession of anything but peaceful events. 

If you had had the doubtful privilege of being 
there in 1702 you would have seen the destruction 
of its Spanish mission by the British governor of 
South Carolina, Col. James Moore. It was the first 
of many missions which Moore, in his own private 
holy war, put to the torch throughout Florida. 
Some years later Lord Oglethorpe, down from his 
Georgia colony of debtors and cutthroats from the 
prisons of London, paused here on his way south to 
attack the Spanish village of St. Augustine. Im- 
pressed by the island’s beauty, he changed its 
name from Santa Maria to Amelia, in honor of a 
sister of King George II. In distant London, Par- 
liament was impressed, too, by a small jar which 
a merchant-marine captain named Jenkins pro- 
duced from his pocket. The pickled object it con- 
tained was, he said, his ear. It had been lopped off 
by the Spaniards. Outraged, Parliament promptly 
declared war. The War of Jenkins’ Ear dragged on 


for nine years. At its conclusion the Union Jack 
was lowered from the post Lord Oglethorpe had 
established, and replaced once more by the lions 
and castles of Spain. 

Up and down over the years went the flags. And 
they were not only the familiar flags of Britain and 
Spain, of the Confederate States and the Union. 
Among them were other, now long-forgotten 
flags. Each had its brief moment of importance. 

There was the flag of Col. John MclIntosh’s 
short-lived Republic of Florida. There was the 
green cross of another Scottish adventurer, Gregor 
Macgregor, whose grandiose schemes for the con- 
quest of all Florida collapsed when the Spanish 
began to give signs of moving in his direction. 
There was even the flag of Mexico, nostalgically 
run up by a pirate named Luis Aury who claimed 
to have been governor of Texas when it was part 
of that country. At all times, discreetly flagless or 
boldly flying the skull and crossbones, the ships of 
smugglers, privateers and, most of all, of slavers 
crowded these waters. Slave trading was an im- 
mensely profitable business. With the specialized 
training he gave his slaves before he sold them it 
was particularly profitable for Zephaniah Kingsley. 

Follow the coast south from Fernandina, past 
the marshes and dunes of Little Talbot Island to 
Fort George Island, and you can see his houses and 
the remains of his slave quarters. Small, slender, 
wearing silver-buckled shoes, Zephaniah Kingsley 
stood on his roof-top mirador, the Mexican poncho 
he affected whipped by the breeze that brought his 
slave ships into the St. Johns River. Probably be- 
cause he was happily married to a pure-blooded 
princess of Madagascar, Kingsley had a high re- 
gard for the people of her race. With the cozily 
compartmented mind of the successful business- 
man he saw no contradictions between his liking 
for them and the profits to be made from their 
sale. ‘They are more docile and affectionate,” he 
once said, ‘“‘more faithful in their attachments and 
less prone to mischief than the white race. If it 
were not so they could not have been kept in 
slavery.” In addition to his own special brand of 
logic Kingsley also had the distinction of being the 
uncle of that revered American institution, 
Whistler’s Mother. 

Directly across the St. Johns from Fort George 
Island is the fishing village of Mayport. Seaward 
of it lies the anchorage of Ribaut Bay. The names 
of both places are closely linked to Florida’s 
earliest past. 

It was here, on the first of May, 1562, that Adm. 
Jean Ribaut and his ship’s company of Huguenot 
refugees became the first Europeans to see the 


by Benedict Thielen 


broad river. Ribaut named it Riviére de Mai and 
near its entrance set up a stone column bearing 
the arms of France. During the Huguenots’ short 
stay they encountered friendly Timucuan Indians 
whom they admired for their gentleness and their 
handsomely painted bodies. As good Frenchmen 
they also noted with interest the light skirts of 
Spanish moss worn by the women. But what at- 
tracted them most were the ornaments of gold and 
precious stones that glittered against their coppery 
skins. It seemed a good place to which to return. 

After two years they did, except for Admiral 
Ribaut who meanwhile had been confined in the 
Tower of London. On a bluff six miles upriver, 
opposite the present city of Jacksonville, they es- 
tablished a colony of palm-thatched huts pro- 
tected by earthworks which they named Fort 
Caroline. Here they proceeded quietly to starve. 

Curious as to what the French were up to, Sir 
John Hawkins, privateer and partner with Eliza- 
beth of England in the slave trade, visited them. 
Since their hunger made them harmless he offered 
to help them but he did not wholly approve of 
them. “The ground doth yield victuals sufficient,” 
he later wrote, “‘if they had taken the pains to get 
the same; but they being soldiers desired to live by 
the sweat of other men’s brows.” The colonists 
did, however, manage to muster enough energy to 
press a sound wine from the grapes that grew 
along the river’s shores. 

It must have raised their spirits, as did the ar- 
rival in August, 1565, of seven ships once again 
under the command of Admiral Ribaut. On board 
were six hundred new settlers, including a sizable 
contingent of farmers and laborers willing to do 
the dirty work they disdained. Their troubles, the 
soldiers thought, might soon be ended. They were 
right, though if they had known how they would 
end the knowledge would have brought them little 
comfort. 

Forty miles to the south the fate that was in 
store for them had recently stepped ashore in the 
person of a bearded square-jawed man named 
Don Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, Captain General 
of the royal Spanish treasure fleets. A deeply re- 
ligious man, Don Pedro first took part in a Mass 
said by his chaplain, Father Mendoza, then 
dusted the sand from his knees and set about to 
found the city of St. Augustine. While still work- 
ing on the plans for its fortifications, Menéndez 
received the news that the French under Admiral 
Ribaut were already on their way south to attack. 
Since Menéndez’ primary purpose in coming to 
Florida was the extermination of any foreigners 
who might interfere with the free passage of King 
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Philip’s galleons, the news was neither unex- 
pected nor unwelcome. Menéndez hoisted sail 
and under a gray and rain-lashed sky set out to 
engage the enemy. The month was September, 
the month of hurricanes, and the rain and wind 
grew stronger. The French fleet had scarcely put 
to sea when it was ripped apart and scattered. 
Menéndez’ ships came through unscathed. ““God 
and the Holy Virgin,” the Captain General ob- 
served as he once more fell to his knees, “shave 
performed another great miracle in our behalf.” 
Then, because he knew it would be weeks before 
the French could return to their base, he set out 
on foot to capture Fort Caroline. 

His expedition was successful. A handful of 
men escaped, the women and children were taken 
prisoner. The daggers and halberds of Menéndez’ 
soldiers swiftly relieved the rest—one hundred and 
forty-two in all—of further worries as to food or 
the indignities of menial labor. 


eturning to St. Augustine, Menéndez 

received word that the French 

fieet had been wrecked down the 

coast at Cape Canaveral. Fifty of 

the survivors had been scalped by 

the no longer friendly Timucuan 

Indians. The rest were now making their way home 

to Fort Caroline. Starving, exhausted by their days 

at sea, they struggled through the soft sand under 

the intermittent rain and blazing sun of the Sep- 

tember skies. Menéndez met them at the southern 

tip of Anastasia, the island that lies between St. 

Augustine and the sea. “I will act toward you,” he 

said, ‘‘as God shall give me grace.” Encouraged by 

this somewhat ambiguous statement, they sur- 
rendered. 

This proved to be a mistake. Their hands tied 
with the match cords from their own arquebuses, 
they were led behind the dunes in groups of ten 
and methodically stabbed in the back. When his 
day’s work was over Menéndez could look down 
with satisfaction at two hundred Frenchmen and 
Protestants sprawled at his feet among the waving 
sea oats and the closed blossoms of the morning 
glories. Oniy a little more than a week later, while 
the buzzards still circled above the hot sands, one 
hundred and fifty more, including Admiral Ribaut, 
were lying by their sides. Once the river at whose 
inlet this took place was known as the River of 
Dolphins. In time it became known as Matanzas, 
a Spanish word meaning “slaughter.” 

Except for St. Johns Bluff, where Fort Caroline 
once stood, the St. Johns is free from such bloody 
associations. From Fort George Island follow it 


to Jacksonville on No. 105, then cross over and go 
south along its eastern shore. Once you are beyond 
the city’s outskirts there is a great sense of tran- 
quillity. The river drifts slowly past, and along its 
banks the cypresses and moss-hung oaks cast a 
deep shade. 

When you look out at its quiet waters it is hard 
to realize that less than eighty years ago they were 
crowded with side-wheelers from as far away as 
Charleston and Savannah. Except for St. Augus- 
tine the seacoast of Florida was an unexplored 
wilderness. It was to the towns along the St. 
Johns that the tourists first came. In one season 
in the late 1880’s seventy-five thousand people 
crowded into the resort hotels of Jacksonville 
alone. To win their patronage the steamboat lines 
offered them the ultimate in luxury. The grand 
saloons with their Brussels carpets, their ginger- 
bread trim and their gold-framed oil paintings 
were things of splendor. On the promenade decks 
the balmy air was heady with the harmonies of 
German and Italian bands. Sometimes, when the 
vessels of rival lines raced one another, the resin- 
ous soot from the fatwood that fired their boilers 
showered down too thickly. But it was an adven- 
turous time for the bustled ladies and the silk- 
hatted gentlemen of the Age of Innocence. It was 
also a small preview, elegant with tassels and 
plush, of the winter Florida to come. 

Twelve miles south of Jacksonville is the little 
village of Mandarin, once famous as the home of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. In the Church of Our 
Savior a Tiffany glass window, installed by her 
admirers, is dedicated to her memory. From her 
nearby rustic retreat Mrs. Stowe sang the virtues 
of the St. Johns River country in aseries of articles 
entitled Palmetto Leaves and so became one of 
Florida’s first boosters. From Jacksonville an ex- 
cursion boat made daily trips to Mandarin, 
enabling common folk to see what genius, seated 
pen-in-hand on the veranda, looked like while in 
the grip of the divine afflatus. There was traffic on 
the St. Johns before the arrival of Mrs. Stowe, but 
as a special attraction she did much to increase it. 
Her living presence also helped to publicize and 
sell her oranges. 

There are places where you cannot see the river 
from the road, but at Picolata, below Mandarin, 
it flows close by it. It is a lovely spot of waver- 
ing sun and shadow, filled with an all-pervading 
silence. There have been forts and outposts at 
Picolata. Men have fought and died here, but soli- 
tary people have come here too. William Bar- 
tram—from whose Travels so many European au- 
thors of the romantic school lifted the exotic 





backgrounds for their writings—paused here for a 
time in his wanderings. Seated under the live oaks 
of Picolata, the composer Frederick Delius lis- 
tened to an old Negro servant pick his banjo and 
later in his work remembered phrases he had heard. 

When you leave the river a few miles beyond 
Picolata to return to the coast you will be follow- 
ing the route to Tocoi Junction of the railroad, 
which in the early 1870’s, pulled by mules on 
wooden tracks, ran from the steamboat landing to 
St. Augustine. 

Somewhere near the present site of the city, 
one hundred and seven years before the Pilgrims 
dropped anchor in Provincetown harbor, Juan 
Ponce de Leon stepped ashore and claimed North 
America for the Spanish crown. America was 
Florida. Ponce de Leon’s stay was brief, but with 
the arrival in 1565 of Menéndez the story of Florida 
becomes for a long time the story of St. Augustine. 

Still dominating its narrow streets are the 
scarred gray walls of the Castillo de San Marcos. 
For almost three hundred years it has guarded the 
sea approaches of the city. Before the fort was 
begun St. Augustine was sacked and burned to 
the ground by Sir Francis Drake. It was attacked, 
captured, lost and recaptured many times after. 
The fort itself was never taken. 

Nothing could be further from its angular aus- 
terity than the exuberant collection of colonnades, 
arches, porticoes and towers, only a few blocks 
away, of the Hotel Ponce de Leon. Yet in its way 
it is as much a monument as the fort. As the fort 
stands for the old Florida of bloodshed and strug- 
gle the hotel stands for the new Florida of soft 
and easy living. It is the lineal forebear of the 
monstrous luxury hotels of Miami Beach. As the 
fort marks an end the hotel marks a beginning. 

Among the cupids and caryatids, the chande- 
liers and columns, the mosaics and murals that 
clamor for attention in its rich and wonderfully 
illogical interior is a series of terra-cotta shields in- 
scribed with Spanish proverbs. One of them reads 
No se hacen tortillas sin romper huevos, which is 
simply the old saying, “You can’t make an omelet 
without breaking eggs.” It is a sentiment that 
might have been personally chosen by the Ponce 
de Leon’s builder, either in memory of his early 
days with Standard Oil or as a motto for his future 
operations. Opinions differ as to Henry Morrison 
Flagler, his methods and ideals. But everyone 
agrees that it was he, his hotels, and his railroad’s 
steady progress down the east coast that shaped 
the future of all this part of modern Florida. 

The shore road (AIA) from St. Augustine will 
take you past Fort Continued on Page 164 
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THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


by Charlton Ogburn, Jr. 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


With this issue, HOLIDAY begins a 
series of articles on the functions of our 
government departments, the departments 
headed by the Cabinet officers the Presi- 
dent appoints and the Senate confirms. 
Our purpose is unashamedly educational. 
As the population surges ahead almost 
alarmingly, as the clamor and fury of in- 
ternational events rise and the expansion 
and complexity of government become 
inevitable, it strikes us as a useful time to 
examine calmly that government by which 
we choose to be ruled. The ten government 
departments, together with the office of the 
White House, execute the decisions of Con- 
gress and are the President's instruments 
of direct power. The department which 
today most urgently points up this power 
is the little understood, frequently vilified 
and awesomely important State Depart- 
ment. Here is its portrait,—THE EDITORS 


Department’s job is. This, as set forth in the Act of 1789, 
creating the post of Secretary of State, is to deal with 
such “‘matters respecting foreign affairs, as the President 
of the United States shall assign to the said Department.” 
The Department of State’s province is the world beyond 
our boundaries, its purpose to insure that American in- 
terests are safeguarded from any dangers arising in other 


ne day at the State Department’s Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs I noticed, over the top of my in-box, an 
elderly woman standing in the doorway. She explained 
that she was just looking around to see how the Depart- 
ment had changed since her retirement. (To its em- 
ployees, present and past, the Department of State is 
simply the Department, much to the annoyance of the 


other Government departments, which have to define 
themselves as Defense, Agriculture, Treasury, Com- 
merce, and so forth.) After she had recalled that the 
Secretary of State sometimes invited the assistant secre- 
taries to his office for some banjo-strumming, it occurred 
to me that the Department had probably changed more 
in the fifteen years since she had left it than it had in 
the previous century and a half, from the time Thomas 
Jefferson became the first Secretary of State in 1790 with 
a staff of five copying clerks. 

A few months before Jefferson took over, his depart- 
ment, which previously had been called the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, had been renamed the Department 
of State. This was too bad. The new name, with its con- 
notations of. stateliness, rubs many Americans the 
wrong way, calling up in their minds something like the 
procession of peers in Jolanthe. It also obscures what the 


countries and to promote American interests abroad. 
The work is varied. It ranges from the task a friend of 
mine had when he was consul in Naples, which was to 
restrain a disoriented American girl with a quirk for un- 
dressing in the courtyard of a fashionable hotel, to the 
duty that fell upon Secretary Dean Acheson, which was 
to advise President Truman whether to allow aggression 
to win in South Korea or to respond with American 
military forces and thus risk a major war. 

Secretary Jefferson’s five clerks and the dozen officials 
who represented us abroad in 1790 have now increased 
to 13,000, divided about evenly between the Department 
in Washington and our overseas posts, where an addi- 
tional 10,000 foreign nationals are employed. Virtually all 
the positions abroad not filled by local employees, and 
the great majority of those in the Department above the 
clerical level, are filled by members of the Foreign Service. 





T. tremendous growth of the establishment has 


been a recent phenomenon. The departmental staff 
amounted to only thirty-one in 1869, and even in 1939 
it was still small enough to pose for a group photograph 
behind Secretary Cordell Hull on the steps of Old State, 
the lovable, ornate granite pile next to the White House. 
Shortly thereafter the explosion took place. In the 1940's, 
the total of those serving at home and abroad almost 
quadrupled, coming towithin 2000 of the present number. 

The growth of the Department did not come about 
simply because the United States had grown larger and 
had more foreign connections. Our flag had been known 
to most of the ports of the world since the days of the 
clipper ships. There was an American consul in Canton, 
China, before there was a United States. In 1890, the 
Great Seal of our nation was displayed over more than 
three times as many overseas posts as it is today. Nor 
did the increase happen merely because the airplane and 
radio placed the nations on one another’s doorsteps, al- 
though the changes made by these innovations have been / 
sensational enough. In 1793, the United States was vir- ~ / 
tually out of touch with the world for more than three ; < 
months because of storms in the Atlantic—a dispen- ; \\ 
sation any Washington official today would consider 
heaven-sent; now the Department can receive before ga. = 
noon an account of what the British Foreign Minister - 5 
said to our Ambassador in London at lunch the same r Be, \ yee: 
day. Actually, improved communications and means of ‘ 
travel have reduced the number of posts we need abroad. 

The huge expansion in Department personnel became 
necessary when the United States found itself cast in the 
role of guardian of the world order. We became the Mh: 
‘Arsenal of Democracy” when the Axis powers were on 
the march. Later, when the Communist powers took to f 
doing the marching, we became the leader of the “‘Free 
World.” Perhaps a more accurate description of our 
side would be the “Live-and-Let-Live Nations.” As the \ 
supporter of those nations, we have assumed the role ¥ 
that Britain filled from the 18th Century—and before— 
until World War II. Britain stood against Napoleon; 
she stood against the German Kaiser; and she vowed 
to stand against Hitler “until, in God’s good time, the 
New World, with all its power and might, steps forth- 
to the rescue and the liberation of the Old.” 

We did not wish to step forth. The year Secretary Hull 
and his staff posed on the steps of Old State we voiced 
the last affirmation of our traditional isolation, in the 
form of the Neutrality Act of 1939. Shortly thereafter 
we crossed a divide comparable to the Revolution and 
the Civil War and entered a new watershed of our 
history. What began Continued on Page 90 
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Continued from Page 88 cautiously with the supply of 
arms to China against Japan, and the transfer of fifty 
over-age destroyers to Britain to help against the U-boats, 
eventually led to our manning a battle line that all but 
ringed the world. When the war ended and Nazi Ger- 
many and Imperial Japan lay in ruins, we found it had 
been only the prelude to the more taxing, more compli- 
cated, probably even more dangerous contest that now 
absorbs us and may, as President Kennedy said at his 
inauguration, last beyond the lives of any of us. 


erhaps nothing brings home more forcefully the 
reality of America’s responsibilities than a visit to 

6239 Ns/E in Washington. This is a 120-foot-long 
room in New State Extension—the enormous new addi- 
tion to the building at 21st Street and Virginia Avenue 
occupied by the Department since 1947—filled by elec- 
tric-powered machines tended by a dozen unhurried 
operators. From a bank of twenty teletypewriters comes 
a muted, never-ending chatter. At peak hours, all but one 
are operating simultaneously. (The twentieth, on a direct 
line to Havana, is at present silent.) Into these machines, 
via commercial or Army channels, by cable, landline 
and radio, pour the more pressing concerns of our 
ninety-six embassies, legations, special missions (includ- 
ing the mission to the United Nations), and 187 con- 
sulates. All except the unclassified traffic comes out in 
streams of seemingly random letters and makes no sense 
until it has been fed into the cipher machines. 

And what are our far-flung posts saying? Perhaps we 
can imagine the kind of thing: 

Embassy Léopoldville reports that followers of a 
Communist leader in Kivu Province have been receiving 
Czech arms at a secret airfield and that new clashes are 
feared between Congolese forces and Baluba tribesmen 
led by European mercenaries. 

Embassy Moscow notes the unmistakable air of satis- 
faction displayed by a visiting Chinese diplomatic mis- 
sion, and collates this with the dressing down of the 
Yugoslavian ambassador by Khrushchev at a recent 
reception and an unusually threatening article in Red 
Star on the “Kuomintang bandit regime,” to deduce 
that the Kremlin may be planning to take a tougher line 
in the immediate future. 


onsulate General Casablanca expresses concern 
over the anti-Western tone of a conference of 
African neutralists and quotes a friendly delegate 
as stating that our failure to support the resolution in the 
United Nations General Assembly censuring French 
repression in Algeria will gravely damage the Western 


position in the uncommitted world and open the way for 
increased Sino-Soviet influence. 

Embassy New Delhi reports an uproar in the Indian 
parliament over a speech by an American admiral com- 
manding a naval force on a good-will visit to Karachi; 
he had condemned India’s neutrality and implied U.S. 
support of Pakistan’s position on Kashmir. The Ambas- 
sador points out that the favorable political effects of 
our latest offer of wheat to India have been erased. 

Embassy Paris reports a stern admonition delivered 
to our Ambassador by the French foreign minister that 
the future of NATO depends upon the marshaling by the 
U.S. of enough votes in the General Assembly to send 
the resolution censuring French conduct in Algeria to 
resounding defeat. 

Embassy Lima warns that the Chinese Communists 
are broadcasting to the poverty-stricken Peruvian 
Indians in their own language and are on the air twice 
as long as the Voice of America. 

Consulate General Hong Kong quotes refugees from 
Fukien Province in China as reporting a massive build- 
up of military forces on the mainland opposite Quemoy 
Island. “This connection,” it adds, “Brit officials here 
take serious view Chou En-lai boast atom bomb now 
proved within technological competence CPR [Chinese 
People’s Republic].”’ 


~ymbassy Teheran in a NIACT (a night-action tele- 
gram, which must be seen by a responsible De- 
partment officer no matter what time it arrives) 
reports that a visiting Congressman has accused the U.S. 
Operations Mission of gross incompetence in the ad- 
ministration of the economic-aid program in Iran and 
demanded access to Embassy files to which he is not en- 
titled. The Ambassador urgently requests instructions. 
Embassy New Delhi forwards the estimate in the new 
Indian five-year plan of a need for $10,000,000,000 in 
foreign credits. The embassy believes that one third the 
amount, without which the consequences for India seem 
likely to be serious, must come from the United States. 
Embassy Rangoon reports that its chancery has been 
partly wrecked by mobs inflamed by rumors that new 
American arms have reached the Chinese Nationalist 
guerrillas, who have been living off the country in Burma 
for the past ten years. 
Embassy Saigon reports incursions into South Viet- 
nam of regular-army units from the Communist North. 
On an average day, more than 500 telegrams arrive 
and an equal number is sent out, for a total of 160,000 
words, or the length of a three-generation novel. In ad- 


dition, almost 1800 pieces of mail Continued on Page 177 
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Little Wonder 


Italian Restaurants 


@ The calendar of my people begins with 
the Feast of the Circumcision on January 
first and ends on December thirty-first with 
the Feast of good San Silvestro. Thus, every 
day of our year is festive. We mark time ac- 
cording to the advent of the chestnut, the 
season of the fava bean, the artichoke and 
the tender mushroom, of the suckling pig or 
she-kid goat, of the eel just right, or prawns 
when they skip fatly and the squids when 
they jet sweetest. At the eating board of my 
childhood our custom was to say grace, kiss 
the bread mother baked and spill a drop of 
wine father made, toward heaven’s thirst. 
Verily, food thus sanctified tastes better. 

Italian literature was born at the table 
and bows to mankind’s stomach. In his 
Georgics, Vergil gives the laurel to lentils, 
ceci beans and acorn-fatted swine roasting 
over a fire of hazelwood. Columbus, seeking 
passage to the spices of India, stumbled 
upon primitive America and thus proved 
that our planet was a pock-marked ball in 
space. The artist Caravaggio, when served a 
badly seasoned dish of artichokes, ordered 
his wretched cook drawn and quartered. I 
agree with Caravaggio. America honors her 
successful men on dollar bills and Mount 
Rushmore, but Italians relate true worth by 
immortalizing a pope or king on the label of 
an olive-oil or tomato can, and name 
cheeses and antipastos after poets, com- 
posers and opera stars. 

The stomach, properly appeased, makes 
for health, cheer and pleasure of all the 
senses. And Lord Stomach has a competent 
memory; mine reminds me nostalgically of 
baby lamb stuffed with aromatic herbs and 
roasted over a slow fire of beechwood, 
cooked by shepherds in the mountains of 
my Abruzzi while one played the bagpipe 
and we all sang. 

I live on the Long Island shore, and this 
very moment I am cooking fruit of the sea 
that I have garnered with hook, rake and 
net. There is no place to compare with one’s 


RISTORANTE PUGLIA, at 189 Hester Street, fea- 
tures capozzelle al forno—sheepshead cooked in a 
charcoal oven. Its motto, vero ritrovo famigliare (see 
window), means “true assembly of the familiars.”’ The 
co-owner,Gregorio Garofalo, is flanked by twoold pals. 


of New York 


by Pietro di Donato 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BURT GLINN 


own kitchen whether it be in hovel, pent- 
house or ship’s galley. It is fun to have a 
craving like that of a pregnant woman for a 
certain dish—to shop for it, cook it, serve it, 
and behold the contentment of family and 
friends. Fond food at home is economical 
and rewarding; next best is a restaurant that 
offers casalinga (home-style) cooking—one 
that fits into the “Little Wonder” category. 

A Little Wonder restaurant, I should ex- 
plain, is small, unpretentious, and usually 
located on a side street. Some are family en- 
terprises with papa the chef, mama the 
cashier, and a daughter or niece serving the 
food. They have only a few tables, usually 
covered with checkered cloths. An impor- 
tant qualification: prices must be reason- 
able—maximum for a meal, including drink 
and tip, should not top $6.00. Although 
there are Little Wonder restaurants of every 
nationality in New York, my tour is de- 
voted to Italian ones. We will start in mid- 
town Manhattan and work downtown to 
places known almost exclusively to the 
Italian-Americans who live there. 

So come with me to some of my favorite 
places, and observe my rubrics: enter the 
restaurant with a sharp hunger, slide your 
feet under the table—memento mori (how 
brief our stay!)—and consign all your trou- 
bles to hell. Think beauty, say grace, eat 
leisurely and try not to be a pig. 

Tony’s Italian Kitchen. 2/2 West 79th 
Street, has an atmosphere of pastel aqua- 
marine elegance. The service leaves nothing 
to be desired. Chef Arcangelo is from Pietro- 
ferrozzana, in my own Abruzzi region. | 
have watched him perform his art, relished 
his dishes and rate him as a master Italian 
cook. You can eat most satisfyingly alla 
carta for as little as $1.25, or have a very 
good dinner for from $3.00 to $4.00. One 
for example: rich antipasto di casa, cheese 


ravioli, half a chicken cacciatore with mush- 
rooms, then salad, dessert and caffe. 

Arcangelo cooks for me a stracciatella 
(consommé) alla Romana, rigatoni (wide- 
ribbed spaghetti) with the ragi d’agnello 
(ragout of lamb) of Abruzzi, the bitter mus- 
tardy broccoli di rape affogati, and the exotic 
costolette in cartoccio (veal chop, mush- 
rooms, prosciutto, Marsala wine and herbs, 
sealed in heavy paraffin paper and baked to 
succulence in the oven.) In the upper mid- 
town area Tony’s Arcangelo has few peers 
in cucina italiana. 

I have known the Red Devil at /// 
West 48th Street for over twenty years. The 
unique ristorante atmosphere of the Dia- 
volo Rosso originated in Naples in 1836 
with the Pariente and Vicente families and 
was transplanted to the New World in 1915. 
The front dining room is framed with 
ornate comfortable booths with high backs 
for privacy; the rear dining room, with the 
magnificent kitchen in full view, has friendly 
family tables. The main mural portrays a 
mountain road, donkey, peasants, a fat friar 
carrying a chicken, an umbrella and a sack 
of victuals, and behind him is a merry red 
Mephisto pointing the way al Diavolo 
Rosso—to the Red Devil. The other murals 
depict places around Naples: Sorrento, 
Vesuvius, Posilipo, Capri, Ischia; and there 
are lighted tambourines on the walls phi- 
losophizing with Italian script about the 
changes in man’s virility from the ages of 
twenty to seventy. When you enter you will 
like the Red Devil immediately. There you 
are likely to see such Italian-food lovers as 
Fred Coe, Winthrop Sargent, Gene Tunney 
and Arthur Miller. I suggest the assorted 
antipasto $1.00 (enough for two); minestra 
(soup) alla maritato (wedding), 60c; home- 
made ravioli, $1.25; veal scaloppini in Mar- 
sala wine with mushrooms, $2.25; home- 
made rum cake or cheesecake, 45c, a gen- 
erous portion of any imported cheese, 60c, 
and an espresso (demitasse of good strong 
Italian coffee), 15c. Dinner reservations 
are advisable. 

About a mile south we come to 25/ 
East 3lst Street, a town house whose 
tended shrubbery Continued on Page 188 











THE HOUSE OF 
ROTHSCHILD 


Part IIT of a series about a family which has played a 


dominant role in the continuing drama of Europe 


Frederic Morton 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Mrs. Bethsabee de Rothschild created Batsheva Crafts Ltd., to further 
high-quality Israeli crafts and provide a market for leather goods, ceramics, 
&lassware, jewelry and textiles. She is seen with examples of this work, 
above Tel Aviv beach. Among her philanthropic interests is the B. de 
Rothschild Foundation in New York, which unobtrusively supports the arts. 


@ Ona very hot June day last year, a friend of the Rothschild family 
paid his first call to the Paris residence of Baroness Edouard, widowed 
mother of the present head of the French house. Starting at the Arc 
de Triomphe, he went along the Avenue Foch, that broad green 
cummerbund of a boulevard rimmed by the stateliest mansions in 
Paris. Most, he saw, had gone the way of such stateliness, making 
do as schools, clubs or apartment houses. No. 19 was different. Its 
number plate was not blue on white like the others, but blue on 
gold—the Rothschild colors. It was still splendidly itself, a town 
house. 

The visitor wiped his brow and pressed a button. The gatehouse 
admitted him electronically. He passed through a huge, groomed 
garden. In the house a butler bowed, liveried in blue and gold. A 
maid led the guest up a staircase big enough for a coronation. He 
walked past the “porcelain room” containing, among other things, 
the greatest private Palissy collection in the world, ministered to by 
its own curator. The visitor stood before the grand salon, wiped his 
brow once more, and entered. 

Here among her Rubenses and Rembrandts, among her Gains- 
boroughs, Reynoldses and Goyas, among furniture from the drawing 
rooms of Du Barry and Marie Antoinette, among objects crafted for 
the Medicis—here, by a desk made of mother-of-pearl inlaid with 
silver, sat the Baroness Edouard. 

*“*My dear,” she said. “You look quite wilted. It must be very hot 
in Paris today.” 

And then the visitor noticed the most remarkable thing of all. 
He was really no longer in Paris. The lady appeared quite fresh and 
comfortable. The servants moved as though in a_ breeze-cooled 
bower. Geographically, 19 Avenue Foch was well inside the capital; 
physically, the temperature was sweltering. And yet the atmosphere 
was that of a dewy pleasance in the Versailles of Louis XIV. During 
the rest of his stay the visitor never had to wipe his brow again. 

The royal Rothschild ambiance has existed for over 120 years. In 
the 1830's, for example, an English visionary named Toms created 
a following and an uproar which finally required the use of troops. 
Before being bayoneted, Toms received veneration as King of Jeru- 
salem, Prince of Arabia, King of the Gypsies—and Count Moses 
S. Rothschild. 

Yet at that time the family name had been prominent for less than 
two decades. The five brothers wearing it were the sons of a curio 
dealer in Frankfurt’s Jew Street, their origin branded unmistakably 
on their manners and on their speech. What had struck the popular 
imagination, to charge “‘Rothschild” with a glamour as certain as 
“Prince of Arabia”? 

Money is part of the answer. Of money they had unimaginable 
amounts, or rather amounts rendered barely imaginable by com- 
parison. Lytton Strachey, considering Queen Victoria “exceedingly 
wealthy” even among great reigning monarchs, put the maximum 


value of her private fortune at five Continued on Page 98 


Baron and Baroness Eugene de Rothschild at Enzesfeld, their estate near 
Vienna. Although no longer resident in Austria, they spend their summers 
here at the castle. The tower at the left dates back to the 14th Century, and 
the rest of the building is 17th Century. It was to Enzesfeld that the Duke 
of Windsor came to stay after the announcement of his abdication in 1936. 
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Winds film for you—sets lens for you . . . even adjusts 
automatically for flash shots as you focus! Kodak Motormatic 35 


Camera .. . most exciting 35mm camera this year . . . less than $110. 
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New Kodak Retina Reflex III 
Camera! All the classic Retina 
Reflex features plus new automatic 





35mm precision—new ease! conveniences, new versatility. Dual Remote control, remote focus, no trays! New 
Kodak Retina Automatic III electric-eye exposure main... Kodak Supermatic 500 Projector, Model A, Get 
Camera sets itself for correct ex- brilliant pentaprism viewing .. . lets you focus, change slides using 12-foot shot 
posure automatically. Has preci- precision sharpness control. From remote-control cord. Shows brilliant pictures Aut 
sion rangefinder for a sharp shot less than $215. over 4 feet wide! Handles 36 slides without trays eye, 
every shot; color-corrected //2.8 or magazines. Less than $95. (To 
lens; full manual control when Aut 
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you choose. Less than $130. 
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Get dramatic 8mm movie zoom 
shots with the new Kodak Zoom 8 
Automatic Camera. Has electric 
eye, built-in filter. Less than $110. 
(Top) The budget-priced Kodak 
Automatic 8 Movie Camera.. . 
less than $50. 


ENJOY WALT DISNEY’S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 


Push-button zooming! Fully automatic! This de luxe 8mm 
Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex Camera \ets you make zoom shots with push-button 
ease. You view through the lens. Electric eye sets exposure. Less than $200. 


Open me first 
your Christmas fun! 


Add quality sound to your movies! 
Kodak Sound 8 Projector \ets you 
put your own commentary, music 
and sound effects right on your 
8mm films—old or new—after a 
magnetic stripe has been added. 
Less than $350. 
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New Kodachrome II Film is 2% 
times as fast—yet gives you better 
color, greater sharpness, and 
wider exposure latitude. Ideal 
stocking filler for 35mm and 
movie fans. 
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Continued from Page 94 
million pounds. Poor Victoria. The wealth 
encompassed by the Rothschilds through 
most of the 19th Century has been esti- 
mated at well over 400 million pounds. 
No one else, from the Fuggers to the 
Rockefellers, has come even close to that 
hair-raising figure. 

Still it takes more than a big roll to 
achieve the subtle, superb capitalization 
the Rothschilds use when speaking of 


their clan. They say, “The Family.” And 
the birth of this attitude can be read 
plainly off the family tree. 

Starting at the topmost branch, we find 
that of old Meyer’s five sons the two old- 
est married solid, simple, German-Jewish 
girls. The next wedding took place in 1806, 
when the name of Rothschild already sig- 
nified a comer to insiders. That year 
Nathan brought home Hannah Cohen, 
daughter of Barnet Cohen, one of the 


richest Jews in England. In 1818 it was 
Carl’s turn. By then it was natural that 
any Family member could option the very 
pick of brides. Carl chose Adelaid Herz, 
the Herzes being the cream of cultured 
Jewish society in Germany. Finally James, 
the youngest son, took a wife. The Aus- 
trian emperor had already created him 
and his brothers barons, and they had 
made themselves the world’s wealthiest 
family. At previous nuptials they had been 
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Man or woman, everybody longs for a set of smart, sharp 
Gerber Blades. They are so practical, so sharp, so exquisite in 
design. You choose the set that fits the exact needs of your givee. 
Whether it’s a Pixie at $4, a set of Miming steak blades for $23.50 
or a Master carving set at $65, you’ll be giving knives made from 
the finest steel ever used in cutlery—a steel so superior that it is 
known as the “steel that cuts other steel.” 


There are 20 pieces in the Gerber line—17 blades, 2 holding forks 
and sharpening steel. Available in solid walnut chests, stylish 
gift cases and walnut scabbards at fine stores everywhere. Ask 
to see the Gerber display panel of blades at your favorite store 


or write Gerber, West Linn, Oregon, for a 16-page selection folder. 


You give the best when you give Gerber Blades. 
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Left: GER Set. Traditional 
}-plece carving set includes 
Iexcalibur- blade, holding fork 
and sharpening steel 

$36.50 including. chest 
Center: Master Set 

\ treasure chest of 4 blades 
holding fork and sharpening 
steel. $65 including chest 

Che basic 


set has 


Right: SR Set 
-plec® carving 
Snickersnee blade and holding 


fork. $27.50 including chest 


Left: Four Miming Dinin 
Blades. $23.50 including » 
Center: Eight Miming Dining 
Blades. $42.50 including chest. 
Right: Six Miming 

Dining Blades. 

$32.50 including chest. 


Selection Sheet mailed on request. Gerber, 1305 S.W. 12th Ave., Portland 1, Oregon 
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very important. Now they had becom 
unique. On the 11th of July, 1824, that 
uniqueness was forcibly expressed, 
James walked under the chupah (the 
Jewish wedding canopy) with Betty, his 
own niece, child of his brother Salomon, 

It quickly became a dynastic dogma 
that, as in the case of the Hapsburgs 
the most brilliant possible match for 
one member of The Family was an. 
other. Of the twelve marriages consum. 
mated by the sons of the original five 
brothers, no less than nine were with 
their uncles’ daughters. Of fifty-eight 
weddings contracted by the descendant 
of old Meyer, exactly one half took 
place between first cousins. 

What caused so many intramural in- 
fatuations? For one thing, the fact that 
only a Rothschild father could afforda 
dowry worthy of a Rothschild son-in- 
law. There was also a determination to 
consolidate rather than dissipate for- 
tunes, and—most important—a desir 
not to waste the name on strangers 

The name was the thing. The growth 
of the myth consisted largely of the 
nurture, breeding, and thoroughbreed- 
ing of the name. In 1836 an incident 
made plain just what those ten magic 
letters signified to the men who bor 
them. At that time another family meant 
still more to Jewry. The Montefiores, of 
ancient and most aristocratic Jewish 
stock, had long been the standard. 
bearers and great philanthropists of 
their faith in England. Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore had been knighted long before 
any grandson of Nathan. Now 4 
young Montefiore, himself extremely 
wealthy and closely allied to The Fam- 
ily by marriage, asked his aunt, Na 
than’s widow, about the possibility of 
a partnership in the Rothschild bank. 

A long, shocked silence ensued at the 
Rothschild London offices in New 
Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. At last the 
answer came forth: Ordinarily New 
Court would never entertain the admis- 
sion of an outsider (as a matter of fact 
no Family house has ever done 9 
again, to this day). However they might 
be willing to create young Montefiorea 
junior partner, in view of his close rela- 
tionship and the patrician luster of his 
name—provided, of course, he changed 
that name to Rothschild. 

Montefiore remained Montefiore. The 
Rothschilds remained Rothschilds, with 
a vengeance. Some fifty years later at- 
other person came to learn the power ol 
the same ten letters. For decades Queen 
Victoria had refused to give peerages t0 
those people with the vehemently Jew 
ish name. In 1885 she yielded. Now, it 
was an almost invariable rule that all 
men so honored should abandon theif 
patronymic for a different, lordly style 
A Benjamin Disraeli became Lori 
Beaconsfield. A Marcus Samuel became 
Lord Bearsted. But Nathaniel Roth 
schild chose to be Nathaniel Lord 
Rothschild in the most sublime fashion 
of all. 

The Family remained as uncomr 
promising about their religion as abou! 
their name. When Nathan’s grandson 
received his first set of school books, ht 
neatly tagged each one with the legend, 
LEOPOLD ROTHSCHILD, A JEW. 
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It wasn’t quite so simple as that state- 
ment. The Family, being Rothschilds, 
could not be ordinary Jews. They ex- 
pressed allegiance to their people in 
ways that hadn’t been feasible for their 
coreligionists since the Book of Kings. 
Their philanthropies were—occasion- 
ally they still are—on a Biblical scale. 
The Jewish Free School in London, one 
of many endowments by a single mem- 
ber of The Family (Nathaniel, the first 
Lord), cost him about $100,000 a year. 
Baron Edmond of Paris financed the 
largest pre-Zionist settlements of Jews 
in Palestine. Zionism itself arrived on 
the world scene with a letter received by 
the second Lord Rothschild. It was to 
him that Arthur Balfour addressed the 
famous statement committing His Maj- 
esty’s Government to the establish- 
ment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

Ferriéres, the French family’s great 
country palace, included a_ private 
synagogue. The principal Rothschild 
town mansion in London, at 148 Picca- 
dilly, had an unfinished cornice to com- 
memorate the destruction of Jerusalem. 
In Imperial Austria the fall social season 
was always climaxed by the Vienna 
Rothschilds’ stag hunts—but these al- 
ways suffered an abrupt interruption on 
a particular afternoon. The sundry 
princes and high-born Christian guests 
were reduced to playing chess while the 
hosts adjourned to the Vienna syna- 
gogue. There they fasted and prayed 
through the Day of Atonement, before 
resuming horse and hound again. 

All over Europe the greatest chefs 
began to learn a baconless cuisine. And 
acurious new custom began to spread 
from The Family’s fetes to great soirees 
ina dozen countries: after dinner the 
gentlemen didn’t adjourn from the 
smoking room to the ladies in the salon; 
instead the ladies had to come to the 
gentlemen. Rothschild practices were 
often followed before they were under- 
stood, and therefore many people didn’t 
grasp that this arrangement was the ele- 
gant outcome of a male-centered pa- 
triarchal philosophy. 

The Rothschilds’ arch-Jewish atti- 
tude toward women showed in other 
matters as well. The sons of the house 
married, if not within The Family, at 
least rigorously within the faith; but 
the girls were allowed Christian aristo- 
tats. Nathan’s daughter Hannah— 
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sistance—married a son of Lord South- 
ampton, the Hon. Henry Fitzroy. Of 
Hannah’s nieces, Annie became a 


.| daughter-in-law to Lord Hardwick, 


and Constance became the wife of 
Lord Battersea ; a second Hannah Roth- 
child wed Lord Rosebery, later Prime 
Minister of England. On the Continent 
one Rothschild girl accepted the Duc 
de Gramont; another, the Prince of 
Wagram. 

Until the middle of the 19th Century 
these bluebloods, like all Rothschild 
tridegrooms, submitted to an odd 
Protocol. If the wedding did not take 
place at Frankfurt, they immediately 
proceeded there with full retinue. They 
would stop briefly at the mansion of 
Amschel—the only one of the original 
five brothers who had stayed in Frank- 


furt—and he would join the stately pro- 
cession as it moved toward the ghetto. 
They reached a street so narrow that the 
splendid carriages had to be left behind. 
The way now led across cobbles to a 
cramped house through whose door the 
ladies could barely squeeze their grand 
toilettes. Here in this ghetto-cavern Gutele 
Rothschild, the unofficial dowager empress 
of world finance, lived on—forever, it 
seemed—and received homage. 


Here, as a young coin merchant’s wife, 
she had once boiled beef, scrubbed walls, 
washed shirts, while her husband and five 
sons attained legend. From here she would 
not move. And since there was hardly a 
palace west of the Urals that would not 
gladly have claimed her as guest, the pal- 
aces came to her. Here, in medieval dusk, 
the duchesses curtsied. Here the mighty, 
peacocked with decorations, bent over the 
rough old hand. Young princelings ad- 


mired obediently Gutele’s bridal wreath, 
which had been withering under glass for 
much more than half a century. 

The ancient woman, covered in stiff 
lace, moved little. Her face under the 
sheitel (the wig worn by an orthodox 
Jewish wife) rarely smiled. But her tongue 
was humorous, sharp, alive. When a 
grandee observed that Frau Rothschild 
would probably outlive all her guests, she 
answered, in arch imitation of her sons’ 
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A 
QUARTER 
TO SIX. The magic 


hour is drawing near. 
Happy voices will soon 
fill the hall. V.O. will 
be served. For this 
hostess knows Y.O. is 
light as laughter yet 
flavorful in character. 
The famous Canadian 
whisky that people who 
enjoy life, enjoy most! 


Seagram’s Imported 
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for executive gifting 


This is the usable holiday gift for executives—the new Webcor 
MICROCORDER. Truly portable, it’s transistorized down to 
414 pounds, with batteries. Uncompromisingly built, the 
MICROCORDER asks no quarter. It gives as good as it takes— 
as you can prove by playing back its recordings on standard 
size high fidelity tape recorders. Versatile! Push button opera- 
tion, two speeds kept constant by capstan drive. Dual track, 
records and plays back an hour per reel. Complete with 
recording level meter, battery life indicator, batteries, wide 
range mike, dynamic speaker and adjustable leather shoulder 
strap. Who needs it? You do—and anyone else whose time is 
valuable, whose thoughts are important. Record your thoughts 
while on the move—in the field, while you drive or 
on the train. Record conferences, conversations, 
notes, speeches. brilliant ideas. 





WEBCOR, INC. Chicago, Ill. 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios, Dormeyer appliances and power tools. 


Canadian Distrib.: Fox Agency Ltd., Port Credit, Ont. 








stock-market language, “Why should 
God take me at 100 when he can have 
me at 94?” When another Highness 
offered his personal physician any 
time Frau Rothschild desired—a wiz- 
ard guaranteed to make his patients 
twenty years younger—she said, **Peo- 
ple always think | want to grow 
younger. I don’t. I want to grow older.” 

But Gutele’s most famous response 
occurred just after one of those splen- 
diferous assemblies had vanished into 
its equipages. A ghetto neighbor ran 
into the house, worried about her sons 
who had just come of military age. She 
asked Frau Rothschild if there had been 
any news from the great personages. 
Would there be peace or war? 

“War? Nonsense,” Gutele said sim- 
ply. “My boys won't let them.” 

“My boys won’t let them” summed 
up succinctly much of the invisible poli- 
tics of the 19th Century. Gutele’s sons 
had soared during Napoleon’s cam- 
paign. But now that they had so su- 
perbly ridden a tiger, they forbade 
tigers. Upheavals are fine for ambitious 
youths, but not for established men. 
The Family were now bankers to em- 
pires—to all the principal European 
countries, to Eurasian Russia, to the 
Americas, to the Indies. It has been es- 
timated that the London house alone 
placed 6,500 million dollars worth of 
foreign loans during the first ninety 
years of its existence. In Paris and Vi- 
enna, in Frankfurt and Naples, the 
titanic brother branches were just as 
busy. Upon Rothschild vaults con- 
verged the credit of the Western world. 
It was natural that the business invest- 
ments of Gutele’s boys should depend 
on the stability of nations. And the 
militant are not only unstable, but often 
broke. Thus the brothers became the 
most potent pacifists ever. 

It takes a great deal more power, in- 
genuity and statesmanship to promote 
peace than to preach war. The Family 
needed all they had. While their ladies 
glistened in manse and park, while their 
sons rode to the hunter’s horn with the 
finest lordlings of the land, the men 
worked as hard as ever in their silken 
suits, and intercepted lightning bolts 
from the chancelleries. 

What helped them was their astound- 
ing, unshakable solidarity. By the 
1830’s their mutual courier system was 
so efficient that many diplomats, par- 
ticularly Austrians, would entrust dis- 
patches to the blue-and-yellow-capped 
messengers rather than to government 
runners. Salomon, the Vienna-based 
brother, often knew more news faster 
than Metternich. And what Salomon 
knew remained no mystery to Nathan 
in London, James in Paris, Amschel in 
Frankfurt, or Carl in Naples. When the 
Rothschilds wanted something, they 
could apply the joint knowledge and 
wealth of one united house. But when 
something awkward was wanted from 
them they turned, in one skillful jiffy, 
into five widely separated brothers. 

For example, the spendthrift heir of 
old William of Hesse, the prince who 
had been the first big Family customer, 
couldn’t understand the Rothschilds’ 
reputation for super-competence. 
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“T'll never 
forget the time’. 


You'll say that often after a trip 
with a Perciva. Group in Europe! 


In Europe, it isn’t what you see...so 
much as whom you see it with! When 
you’re with a good crowd, every day’s 
travel is fun. We don’t know how it 
happens... but for eight years Percival 
Coach Groups have attracted congenial 
folks. They are the sort you like to do 
things with. 


You learn to expect the unex- 
pected, too. That’s because Mr. 
Percival arranges for you to go to 
out-of -the-ordinary places. Adven- 
tures seem to pop up all along your 
route. What memories to take home! 


Percival Tours take care of you thru 
Europe, the Middle East, around the 
World...currency, languages, customs, 
taxes, luggage, transportation, tips, 
menus and hotel service. Your Tour 
Conductor becomes your friend as well 
as guide. He is at home in Europe. He 
makes you feel “at home,” too! 


A Group leaves every week, 
April through October, 1962 


You travel throughout Europe with 20 
or so friendly, interesting companions. 
(Some have done several Percival Tours 
before.) Your private motor coach is 
“de luxe.” It takes you right to every 
spot on your itinerary. This is the way 
to see each country intimately! 
For the best fun anyone ever had on 

a European tour, mail the coupon for 
Mr. Percival’s newest booklets. Then 
you and your Travel Agent can make 
plans for YOU in Europe! 

224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Tell me about those happy groups you také¢ 
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PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Busch Gardens! pa’s invasion by 
400 most exotic full-rigged Gaspa- 
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Watch trained swarming with 
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Rare tropical buccaneers. See 
plants! All free! gay, gorgeous Pa- 
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Every time he asked for a loan, they 
seemed like such a hopelessly disor- 
ganized bunch. 

“‘Most Excellent Prince!” Amschel’s 
answer would read. “*. .. your Highness 
will be graciously aware that I can act 
only in agreement with my absent 
brothers . . . and will therefore attempt 
to inform them of your request.” It 
would develop, unfortunately, that 
Salomon was deep in the toils of a cure 
at a spa; that communications to Carl 
had been cut off by an Italian mutiny; 
that James was traveling, and Nathan 
bedded by the grippe. 

But this wasn’t the only trick The 
Family played with its many-folded- 
ness. When Bismarck took Amschel to 
task for aiding Austria financially 
against Prussia, the other Rothschilds 
declared themselves ever so astonished 
and perplexed at silly old Amschel. 
When the Austrian Chancellor discov- 
ered that the anti-Hapsburg govern- 
ments of Parma and Modena had their 
loans floated through Rothschild of- 
fices, the Vienna house, convincingly 
nonplussed, referred the Imperial out- 
cry to the Paris branch; in Paris James 
and his eldest son Alphonse happened 
to be away until the fuss blew over. 

Yet as soon as the issue was war or 
peace, all branches fused into one re- 
doubtable might. In 1831 the brothers 
ran their first great pacifist interference 
through the palaces of Europe. Louis 
Philippe, the semi-revolutionary King 
of France, supported the semi-revolu- 
tionary new Italian states against the 
Austrian Empire. Austria talked about 
defending its interests to the last drop of 
blood. France swore to die for freedom. 
James in Paris seized the one chance for 
peace: a prudent fellow financier like 
Casimir Périer must be made Premier. 

“I informed His Majesty,” James 
wrote to Salomon in Vienna, “‘that if he 
took Périer into his ministry, his credit 
would rise.” 

Louis Philippe, the bourgeois mon- 
arch who never forgot to take an um- 
brella on his walks, appreciated the 
argument. Périer was appointed. 

On another occasion, in 1839, King 
Leopold of newborn Belgium wanted to 
wrest by force the provinces of Luxem- 
bourg and Limburg from the Nether- 
lands. Gutele’s boys would not let him. 
“The Belgian government,” Salomon 
openly declared, “will not get a half- 
penny from us, although they have been 
begging for money for months. Difficult 
though I found it to keep refusing, | 
shall feel compensated if Belgium yields 
and peace is restored. . . .” Belgium 
yielded. Rothschild loaned. 

“It is in the nature of things,” Bis- 
marck advised an aide who was trying 
to get Prussian armaments financed, 
**that the house should not welcome the 
possibility of war. . . . This fact... 
shows how delicate one must be in 
dealing with Rothschild.” Bismarck, 
not ordinarily a delicate type, did at 
last get some wars in—against Austria 
and France. He won them too. But as 
we shall later see, he was to receive a 
particularly poetic comeuppance from 
the Rothschilds. 

Continued on Page 104 
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Wear your 
Treasured Coins 


Golden coins always hold great fascination 
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not only for their monetary worth, but for 
theirintrinsic beauty and authority—mounted 
in 14 karat yellow gold jewelry, they become 
distinctive conversation pieces — often 
regarded as talismans or good luck. charm: 

One of our specialties is custom mounting of 
coins (so they are not defaced) in cuff links, 
money clips, earrings, bracelets or designs 
for neck wear. For added personal enjoyment, 
consider your family keepsakes or mementos 
from foreign holidays and write for prices. 
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the whiskey that makes 
ANY drink taste best, 
whatever one’s favorite 
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IRISH COFFEE GLASSES — 

the perfect Christmas Gift! Set of four exquisite, gold-embellished 
glasses (Ret. Val. $4) only $2.50 postpaid. Mail Check or M. 0. (no stamps or cash) 
to Bushmills Glasses, Dept. A, Box 1284, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


N. Y. CITY RESIDENTS ADD 8c SALES TAX 
86 PROOF. 100% BLENDED IRISH WHISKIES. QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., N. Y., N. Y. 
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Opening a new world of luxury for all....New grand luxe First Class... . New 


“AND THIS IS TOURIST?” Yes! The France brings new beauty 
and comfort to Tourist Class. Telephone in every cabin. A 
separate closet for each passenger. All appointments, in- 
cluding wall-to-wall carpeting, are done in decorator colors. 
As comfortable as your own home! 


600 First Class passengers will enjoy the incomparable First 
Class service and splendor of décor for which French Line 
is world-known «* Cabins and their baths are done in exquisite 
taste + Telephone, push-button radio, closed-circuit TV on 
request, and intriguing new appointments in every cabin. 
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The spacious Tourist Class Salon, with its orchestra for 
dancing, the luxurious Cocktail Lounge and intimate 
bar, the magnificent, balconied Dining Room... all re- 
flect the art and taste of the great decorators of France. 
Novel Recreation Center for children of all ages. 
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concept of Tourist Class, with hundreds of single and double cabins with bath 


She arrives FEBRUARY 8. Her 1035-foot length and 2 
The world’s longest liner carries 600 First Class passengers and 1400 in Tourist Class . 
42-day crossings to England, 5 days to France » Most 


sailing 
Air-conditioned and soundproofed throughout . 


2 pairs of stabilizers make for steady, smooth 


Tourist cabins have private baths . Tourist promenade deck encircles a magnificent array of Tourist public 


rooms » Largest theater afloat . 


When the new S.S. France sails proudly 
past the Statue of Liberty, her deep voice 
will salute this symbol of the hopes and 
For truly 
she serves as an ambassadress of the people 


aspirations of two great nations. 


of France to America. 
You'll 
enjoy the fine cuisine for which France is 


justly famous (table wine compliments of 
the Line). You’ll be charmed by the tra- 


Once aboard, you’re in France. 


Tourist Class has its own year-round, glass-enclosed, sunlit swimming pool 


ditional courtesy of French Line service. 
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Continued from Page 101 

Just the same, the international veto 
power of the house of Rothschild waned 
in the second half of the 19th Century. In 
part this must be ascribed to its own suc- 
cess. It had helped reorganize the econ- 
omy of the new national states so soundly 
that they had grown beyond dependence 
on any group of financiers, however 
powerful. Another factor was the veering 
of Rothschild energies from political into 


more purely economic backbreakers. They 
covered France, Belgium and Austro- 
Hungary with the first great railway net- 
works on the Continent. They were forg- 
ing industrial and mining empires. 

But a still more crucial reason existed 
for the softer Rothschild tread: The Fam- 
ily was marching with new, more genteel 
feet. They would carry it to a still more 
prodigious splendor, though the clenched, 
iron drive was missing. Nathan’s sons, 


and those of James, Salomon and Carl. 
who now came to the fore, never hustled. 
They presided. It is possible—in fact, frony 
the record, it is probable—that there were 
business geniuses among them too. Since 
they were gentlemen first, we cannot tell 
for sure. But they did gain ultimate chic 
with that dazzling é/an with which their 
fathers had gained ultimate wealth. 

In England Nathan’s eldest son Lionel, 
steeped in an exclusive prep school and 
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educated at the University of Got. 
tingen, took over the family bank at 
New Court. He tempered its suprem- 
acy with dignity, a nuance it had not 
stressed before. His younger brother 
Anthony sat smashingly on horseback 
and received a baronetcy from the 
Queen. Mayer, the youngest, bred fine 
race horses, cut a figure at the Jockey) 
Club, and became the first Rothschild 
to win the Derby. The three—patrician 
banker, knight and sportsman—needed 
one more elegance to round out the 
aristocratic gamut: a frail aesthete. This 
the fourth brother, Nathaniel, pro- 
vided. He lived in Paris, and despite a | 
partial paralysis he collected master-] 
pieces and kept a brilliant salon. 

In Vienna Salomon’s son Anselm be- 
came a member of the Austrian House 
of Lords. In France James’s heirs 
spangled the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré with their palaces, and lighted 
the disorderly succession of Empire and 
Republics with their one steady name, 

So The Family reached the social 
stratosphere in record time. Strange to 7 
say, it was their vehement Jewishness § 
which saved them from the awkward 
stage of being arrivés. An arrivé is a 
clumsy imitation of the long-arrived. 
But the Rothschilds, with their Yiddish 
jests framed in Cantabrigian flawless- 
ness, with their proud observation of 
the Sabbath on Buckinghamshire lawns, 
with their pictures of old Poppa-Jews 
plastered across manor walls—the 
Rothschilds conformed to no earl, 
Herzog or marquis. From the beginning 
they sported the kind of heedless ec- | 
centricity, the self-indulgent truthful- 
ness unto themselves which comes to 
most families only after five butler- 
eased generations. 

Their chief eccentricity, of course, 
was the firm exhibition of a_back- 
ground which till then had not been 
thought very exhibitable. One had 
to recognize and esteem the Rothschild 
antecedents if one wanted recognition 
and estimation from the Rothschilds. 

Not that there weren’t spectacular 
rough spots. In August, 1847, the City 
of London elected Lionel as its Liberal 
Member of Parliament. He walked into 
the House of Commons, and asked to 
be sworn on the Old Testament rather 
than the full Bible. After some debate 
this was granted. But the oath of in- 
stallation concluded with ‘‘Upon the 
true faith of a Christian.”’ When he 
came to this phrase Lionel said, **] omit 
these words as not binding upon my 
conscience.” Instead, covering his head, 
he concluded the oath in the Jewish 
form. He was ordered to withdraw. A 
controversy began which lasted more 
than a decade. 

On six subsequent occasions Lionel 
stood for election. “I do not hesitate 
again,” his advertisement read in The 
Times, “to solicit your suffrage because 
in my person a principle can be vindi- 
cated.”’ All six times he was reelected 
to represent not only the City of Lon- 
don, but religious freedom in Parlia- 
ment. Five times he appeared in vain at 
the bar of the House. Ten times the 
Liberal Party introduced a law for the 

Continued on Page 106 
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Continued from Page 104 
revision of the oath; ten times the Com- 
mons passed it and the Lords threw it out. 
The eleventh time the Lords relented. 
A “Rothschild Bill’ was drafted that 
would let each branch of Parliament for- 
mulate its own oath of admission. On July 
26, 1858, Baron Lionel Rothschild swore 
allegiance to the Crown after the custom 
of his ancestors, and then took his seat 
uncontested. 


For eleven years Lionel had fought a 
good fight, spent huge sums of money, 
stirred up the innermost councils of the 
Empire. But after he had moved the 
mountains that blocked his way to Par- 
liamentary privilege, he gained it—to do 
nothing. Not a single speech or overt ac- 
tion was recorded during his entire tenure 
of over a decade and a half as M.P. 
It seems, in his case, a logical paradox. 
He was no more a simple politician 


than a mere millionaire. He was a Roth- 
schild and a living principle. He had been 
vindicated. That was enough. 

But Lionel, though only a symbol in the 
limelight, wielded an awesome power be- 
hind the scenes. The inner chambers of 
world finance knew well the elegant effi- 
cacy with which he underplayed his mil- 
lions. If they didn’t, the purchase of the 
Suez Canal brought home to them the 
very big, very quiet stick he carried. The 
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size, stealth and speed of this trans. 
action soon turned it into a legend. 

One Sunday in November of 1875 
Prime Minister Disraeli, as was his 
Sunday wont, dined with old Baron 
Lionel. The meal was interrupted by a 
telegram. Rothschild, after a short 
hesitation, read it aloud: the debt. 
ridden Khedive of Egypt had offered 
his Canal shares to the French govern. 
ment, but was impatient with France's 
negotiators. “‘How much?’ asked 
Dizzy. Lionel instantly wired his inform. 
ant in Paris. By the time the brandy 
was served, the butler brought the an- 
swer on a salver—four million pounds, 

“‘We will take them,” said the Prime 
Minister. 

The ambiguity of the first person 
plural was the key. England must have 
the Canal. But she had to realize her 
chance before others learned it was for 
sale. Speed was as essential as secrecy, 
Parliament happened to be in recess, 
and therefore could not appropriate 
the money. Nor could Disraeli rush 
to the Bank of England. A law forbade 
the government to borrow there during 
the absence of the legislature. As for 
big joint-stock banks, none of their 
chairmen could dispose of such a giant 
sum without the laborious summoning 
of a board of directors. ““We have 
scarcely time to breathe!” Disraeli 
fevered in a note to the Queen. 

There was just one thing to do, 
Dizzy called his ministers, received 
their authorization, then stuck his head 
outside the Cabinet chamber to speak 
a single prearranged word: Yes. His 
secretary leaped into a waiting coach, 
to be ushered shortly afterward into 
the Partners’ Room at New Court. 

There, at the very desk where Ed- 
mund de Rothschild sits today, his 
great-grandfather Lionel reclined, nib- 
bling fruit. He went right on nibbling 
as he was told that the British govern- 
ment would very much like to have 
four million pounds sterling by to- 
morrow, please. 

For two seconds Lionel chewed a 
grape. “I shall give them to you,” he 
said, and daintily spat out a pit. 

Within forty-eight hours The Times 
announced that N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons had credited to the account of 
the Khedive the sum of four million 
pounds, and that 176,602 shares of the 
latter’s holdings in the Suez Canal had 
passed into the possession of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Britain controlled 
the world’s new lifeline. 

“You have it, Madam,” jubilated 
Dizzy’s letter to the Queen. **Four 
millions sterling! and almost immedi- 
ately. There was only one firm that 
could do it—Rothschilds.”’ 

A decade later grateful Madam gave 
a peerage to Nathaniel Rothschild— 
Lionel’s son—even though he wouldn't 
change his name for it. And the House 
of Lords, which had so long objected 
to Lionel Rothschild as a non-Christian 
member of the Commons, now ad- 
mitted Lionel’s son into its own ranks— 
under the strictest Jewish ceremonial. 
“It was the first time,”’ an awed chroni- 
cler notes, “that the peers of the realm 

Continued on Page 207 
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From Harvard’s classes for lasses: read- 
ing from top, Marcia Tillotson and Alice 
Albright, seniors, and Priscilla Bowden 
and Patricia Gerald, alumnae since last 
June, when they were graduated cum laude. 


by Nora Sayre 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT PHILLIPS 


@ Radcliffe scarcely exists, except as 
a climate for fervent emotions. The 
college has no faculty, no campus, 
and few rules. Its 1150 under- 
graduates go to Harvard—an ar- 
rangement cautiously christened 
“joint instruction,” since Harvard 
is shy of being called coeducational. 
The girls’ dormitories and their 
deans’ offices are only a few violent 
minutes by bicycle from Harvard 
Square, which is a slovenly, pros- 
perous triangle crammed with small 
shops and banks. Next to the Square, 
Harvard Yard, surrounded by buck- 
ling brick sidewalks, filled with 
pseudo-Wren and would-be colonial 
buildings, yellow, gray and white 
clapboard, a few Victorian gables, 
and very upright elms, is the center 
of circulation for all students. Yet the 
women think of themselves as being 
neither at Radcliffe nor at Harvard, 
but “in Cambridge.’’ Cambridge, a 
stern and permanent town, with 
Boston looming over its shoulder, 
seems more like an institution than 
either its university or its colleges. 
It is a town lavish in spring, deadly 
in winter. The bursts of lilac and 
dogwood give way again to wet 
winter bones: those gray twigs clat- 
tering against a grayer sky. The 
twigs and the bones evoke the tough, 
pleasureless people who made New 
England: they seem to own it still. 
Recently I asked one student why 
the influence of the Puritans should 
be so disturbing. “After all,” I said, 
“they’re dead.” “That’s the trou- 
ble,”’ she answered. “‘Dead Puritans 
are worse than live ones.” 
Sociologists will not be able to 
find a representative Radcliffe stu- 
dent. Variety is the norm, and as at 
Harvard, experiment continues. 
Nonetheless, the students have cer- 
tain feelings in common. As an 
undergraduate there, a few years 
ago, I cherished Henry Adams’ de- 
scription of his Harvard contempo- 
raries of 1854: “distrustful of them- 
selves, but little disposed to trust 
anyone else . . . negative to a degree 
that in the long run became positive 


The Radcliffe Girl 


and triumphant,” but nonetheless 
“rather liberal.”’ This is true of Har- 
vard in 1961, and most Harvard 
emotions are reflected by Radcliffe, 
with an additional quiver of enthu- 
siasm. In such a mood, I pressed 
clover leaves between Adams’ quot- 
able pages; my copy is still stiff with 
vegetation. 

Walking through Harvard Square 
or through the Yard, the girls are 
likely to be alone, or with men. Two 
girls seen together are probably 
good friends; they may be laughing, 
and the joke is private. They do not 
wear the cropped slacks or mohair 
kilts one sees in isolated women’s 
colleges, because Cambridge is 
watching. Winter demands depress- 
ing layers of woolen wrapping; 
spring exposes anything from full- 
flowered cottons or Roman stripes 
to those expensive, hand-woven, 
waistless orange sacks that local 
conservatives now favor. Raincoats 
range from yellow oilskin or sand 
alpaca to peacock-blue velvet. Long 
hair is common and it is either beau- 
tifully clean or limp and stringy, 
since Cambridge is even dirtier than 
New York. When I was at Radcliffe 
I washed my hair several times a 
week, and it never looked good after 
twenty-four hours. This is important, 
because Harvard likes long hair. 

Otherwise, the Radcliffe faces 
show little in common but exhaus- 
tion, due to love or study. Dyspepsia 
provides a sort of other-worldly 
look. The girls who are pretty now, 
will be even more so after gradua- 
tion. They will probably never be as 
nervous or tired. In many ways they 
are enjoying themselves; but there 
is no possibility of relaxation. 


How could the pace be anything 
but violent? After a hastily swal- 
lowed breakfast, the student flings 
herself on a bicycle and pedals 
frantically through bedlam traffic to 
an early class in the Yard. All 
morning she hurtles between lectures 
in buildings which may be very far 
apart. Lunch must be quick; there 
are sO many papers to write, ex- 
aminations to prepare for, labora- 
tory and language tests to take. 


Most of my friends—from both 
Harvard and Radcliffe—agree that 
the work is not very difficult, but 
that there is too much of it. Some of 
the brightest hardly work at all: 
they are too busy directing plays, 
rewriting sonatas, or talking. One 
of my cleverest Harvard acquaint- 
ances spent hours on the floor with a 
Tinker Toy set. With huge concen- 
tration, he built a model of a pea- 
cock rampant. (It was, he has since 
confessed, a woman-substitute.) 
“Man needs an image to live by!” 
he would shout, adding another 
stick to his construction. Mean- 
while, the rest of us studied in- 
tensively, and forgot most of what 
we learned within six months or a 
year. Obviously, Plato in a hurry is 
a loss. 

But study flavors only a part of 
the Radcliffe existence. There are 
rehearsals and performances of con- 
certs and plays. I sang myself to 
near-collapse in my first year—in 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion with the 
Boston Symphony, his Magnificat at 
Sanders Theatre, two madrigal 
groups, and the chorus of a baroque 
opera. In my last year I played 
a blind, addled Dryden heroine, 
a Jacobean ingénue confined to a 
madhouse, and two Yeats parts— 
one, mistress to a dying king, the 
other, an adulterous ghost con- 
demned to earth for seven hundred 
years. 

One shoots to Boston by subway 
for more plays and concerts and 
parties; then back to Cambridge for 
a public lecture. Last fall, Castro 
and e. e. cummings were to speak 
on the same night, and everyone 
asked desperately, ““Which are you 
going to?”’ Both lectures were equally 
crowded, as was a talk given that 
afternoon by George F. Kennan, 
now ambassador to Yugoslavia. So 
are the cinemas that revive Ingmar 
Bergman for the seventh time. No 
movie can do bad business. 

And then there is love. Under- 
graduate couples, having few private 
retreats, drift from booth to booth 
in the many low-ceilinged Cam- 
bridge cafeterias, drinking infinite 
cups of coffee or tea. Each girl is 





abundantly influenced by the man in Mal, or enjoying tears or laughter of your _fantasists were my closest friends. There | member that one is almost nineteen.” We 
her life. If he subscribes to Rimbaud’s own. Many Radcliffe students long to was a cynical madrigal singer, who mas- _-were not a clique (we often irritated one} hard t 
derangement of the senses, so does she; graduate simply to escape the dormitories. tered the music, but loathed all Eliza- another), but we encouraged each other's flowers 
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they are shaggy, suave or austere. 





volved,” as Cambridge calls it, often 

. . . a 
enjoy thinking that they are wonder- 
fully alike; dissimilar tastes may part 
them sooner than fatigue or boredom. 
And love may make both partners dis- 
like college, since it puts intimacy on a 
jagged schedule. Passion grows touchy, 
and its lyricism sags, when you are 


0h > 7 » a? e 
both studying for an examination on : i ss) 
the Swiss Reformers or nonvascular Fe ) y) >) 
plants. | J ) ) a ©, a 
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Even the gentlest girls have turbu- 
lent private lives. This is a period to 
enjoy suffering: to love, part, analyze, 
renounce, and love again. A pair of 
bowed heads, with whitening faces, over 
tin pots of tea in a cement-floored 
café: are they deciding to sever, or to 
marry? It is hard to tell: both look so 
distressed. An emerald engagement 
ring flung in the gutter may remain 
there, because each party is too angry 
to pick it up. 

Yet 80 per cent of the Radcliffe stu- 


.. and the gift of quality so fire 
dents who marry, choose Harvard men. : ee e ° 
Fortunately or not, they know each it’s unconditionally guaranteed 


other very well. 

Not every undergraduate, however, 
is so enmeshed in turmoil. The students ad 
are under no pressure to participate, : * 
and some spend their free time alone 
in their rooms for four long years. 
While I swirled within the Harvard- 
Cambridge whirlpool, I preferred to 
think that I had nothing to do with the 
university. Disdainful of enthusiasm, 
of joiners, of anyone who even admitted 
liking college, I became more involved 
in extracurricular activities each year, 
and took my many pleasures for 
granted. 
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hard to balance), and enormous artificial 
flowers. It was (and is) enjoyable to feel 
oneself above all affectation. 

Dreariness was one enemy: we damned 
with the word “drear.” (Radcliffe does 
permit a certain grubbiness, which is 
sometimes worn as a badge of mental 
effort.) We were also hard on those we 
called the worthies, or the neat ankles: the 
comely, blameless, conscientious students 
who led well-pruned lives. We mocked 


their beige-colored righteousness, their 
cardigan sweaters neatly buttoned down 
the back, the discreet pearls, their earnest 
approach to Zeitgeist or Chinese poetry 
(in translation). The worthies never seemed 
disheveled, even when beset by love or 
trouble; in clear calm tones they would 
discuss whatever sexual crisis they had just 
experienced. Like us, they might be racked 
with emotion, but not a hair fell out of 
place. Still, we hardly ever saw them, 


alive forever!» 
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and they undoubtedly felt as superior to 
us as we did to them. 

Some of us were seduced by Henry 
James’s sense of possibility: the fascina- 
tion that led him to write again and again 
of “‘a certain young woman affronting her 
destiny.” It was a delicious thought: that 
destiny was waiting. Adventures—those 
misty shots of the self on a wide, baroque 
staircase—needed no definition. Eager for 
the world, longing to enter it, we wanted 
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to have that “talent for living” and 
those “enrichments of consciousness” 
that James described. 

A few of my friends discovered that 
it could be dangerous to expect the un- 
expected, especially if there was little 
money on hand. Within a year after 
graduation, I was startled to find my- 
self in a London basement, writing 
synopses of novels for Metro-Goldwin- 
Mayer: how had I come there? My 
Radcliffe friends wrote letters tinged 
with the same astonishment: one had an 
Irish fiancé, another was on a safari, 
another was dusting icons in Belgium, 
a fourth was married and actually go- 
ing to have a child. 

Foresight had not been part of the 
Radcliffe curriculum. None of us were 
precisely disappointed about destiny’s 
intentions, but some were worried. 
How were they to recognize the crucial 
moment when it arrived? Such uncer- 
tainties burned holes in the blanket of 
sophistication. For as students they 
had shared, with almost everyone else 
at Radcliffe, a sense of superiority 
mingled with a thorough lack of con- 
fidence. 

The source of this superiority is un- 
comfortably hard to trace. It has noth- 
ing to do with having been chosen by 
Radcliffe, since one looks down on so 
many of the other students. Probably it 
sprang from a habit of judging other 
people’s minds—and finding them 
wanting. 

The Harvard-Radcliffe concept 
of intelligence is based largely on 
what one knows. A girl who knows 
what Melville felt about his mother 
feels superior to those who lack this en- 
lightenment. I always felt inferior to 
anyone who had read Dante in Italian, 
but one girl, a French major, neatly 
overcame a similar feeling. When 
asked if she liked Mark Twain, she 
answered happily, “I’m afraid I know 
nothing about Americana.” And a 
friend of mine once disposed of an- 
other girl by saying, ‘She has percep- 
tions, yes, but no mind.” 

We were all very critical of our pro- 
fessors. (A Radcliffe dean once said 
grimly that it was “hard to maintain a 
staff bright enough for the students.”’) 

We judged intelligence by tastes and 
actions. A girl who wore an angora 
collar, or liked Poe, Wagner or Olivier’s 
Hamlet, or failed to laugh at Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, or used the word ‘‘cre- 
ative,” or fell in love with a dreary Har- 
vard man, seemed irretrievably stupid. 
The social standing of one’s family 
hardly mattered, but behavior did. 
Anyone who failed to maintain her par- 
ticular manner—whatever it was—was 
a lesser being. Awkwardness was sim- 
ply not forgiven. 

All in all, most of us thought we 
were very special. Four years devoted 
to self-development make one feel 
marvelously important. Many are left 
with the illusion that identity-seeking is 
a permanent duty. To be called “‘com- 
plex” was a compliment; no simple 
soul could be a good one. 

But why no confidence? The answer 
is easy. During, and after, four years of 
education, we felt that we knew very little 
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lutes, unicorns and castles. A 
stained-glass radiance streamed 
through their minds, and they 


wondered what had become of 


courtly love. Naturally, the two 
periods clashed. Girls with im- 
aginary falcons perched on their 
wrists confronted stern, pipe- 
smoking, sense-loving men. 
What, indeed, would Heloise say 
to Burke or Gibbon? It was im- 
possible. 

The sexes did find one meet- 
ing place. Yeats, Synge, Sean 
O’Casey, the Abbey Theatre and 
the Revolution became suddenly 
popular. Terrible would-be Irish 
accents curled on many lips. The 
moon became significant. One of 
my friends even made a summer 
trip to the Isle of Innisfree, where 
he found few bees but many 
enormous rats. (Another, who 
was alone in detesting the Celts, 
wrote a long paper on the filth, 
dirt and excrement images in 
Yeats’s poetry.) Being half Irish 
myself, | was partly furious and 
partly flattered. Few Harvard or 
Radcliffe students can be pleased 
when their tastes become fashion- 
able. 

In my last year, I conveniently 
discovered mal du siécle. Those 
helpful 19th Century _French- 
men—particularly Chateau- 
briand, Constant and De Mus- 
set—who found existence point- 
less, were ideal for impatient 
seniors. Mal du siécle allowed 
me to be world-weary and un- 
shockable. It was also a good 
cloak for what I knew to be 
naive enthusiasm. I have often 
been shocked since leaving Rad- 
cliffe, and sometimes I envy that 
calm, elated despair. It was en- 
joyable, ornate, and it horrified 
older people. The last especially 
was satisfying. Why should one’s 
elders have so many illusions? 
They seemed very unrealistic. It 
was hard to forgive them for 
treating us as though we were 
young. 


If I seem frivolous in retro- 
spect, it is not from disrespect to 
the texts I studied, but because of 
what I was allowed to do to them. 
(Also, I can describe only the 
literature department, and that is 
always marshy ground.) One of 
Harvard’s best English profes- 
sors thinks that the subjective 
approach to literature is prob- 
ably unavoidable: that the stu- 
dents absorb only what they feel 
most intensely. We read in order 
to interpret, hunting for symbols 
as if they were road signs. Pea- 
cocks screaming, cocks crowing, 
Christ figures, underground jour- 
neys, wastelands, phalli, and 
waning moons: we found or in- 
vented them on every page. And 
Harvard approved. Even chican- 
ery became a huge temptation; 
one Harvard friend gave me a 


France: troubadours, tapestries, 


sentence which we both used in examina- 
tions and papers for two years: “*Unham- 
pered by the denotative austerity of an al- 
legory, these figures may move more freely 
as evocative symbols.” It always got a high 
mark. 

Since the war, Harvard has been nourish- 
ing a program known as General Educa- 





tion. It is well intentioned, forcing the 
humanist to acknowledge a little science 
and the scientist to read a bit of Homer— 
but it runs amok on the comparative ap- 
proach. Students explain everything in 
terms of something else: King Lear is like 
Christ, who is like Socrates. While Har- 
vard’s best teachers plead for concreteness 













in undergraduate essays, the current sys- 
tem is against them. 

At present, Harvard seethes with lan- 
guage troubles. On a recent visit to Cam- 
bridge, I heard the word dichotomy every 
day. Sensibility, affirmation, identity, juxta- 
position (of values), and tension (between 

Continued on Page 203 
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cashed unless accompanied by finger 
The standard old ones. 
would be no cellophane on the food here. 

No one came to the gas pump, so I went 
into the lunchroom. A sound of a quarrel 


prints.” 


There 
I might stay the night.” 


“Can I have a bath?” 


came from the back room, which was 
probably the kitchen—a deep voice and a 
lighter male voice yammering back and 
forth. I called, “Anybody home?” 

The voices stopped and a burly man 
came through the door, still scowling from 
the fracas. ““Want something?” 

“Fill up of gas. But if you have a cabin, 


“Take your pick. Ain’t a soul here.” 


“I'll bring you a bucket of hot water. 
Winter rates two dollars.” 

“Good. Can I get something to eat?” 

“Baked ham and beans, ice cream.” 

“O.K. I’ve got a dog.” 

“It’s a free country. The cabins are all 
open. Take your pick. Sing out if you need 
something.” 

No effort had been spared to make the 
cabins uncomfortable and ugly. The bed 
was lumpy, the walls a dirty yellow, the 
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curtains like the underskirts ofa slatterp, 
And the close room had a mixed arom; 
of mice and moisture, mold and th 
smell of old, old dust, but the sheets 
were clean, and a little airing got rid of 
the memories of old inhabitants, 4 
naked globe hung from the ceiling, ang 
a kerosene stove heated the room. 

There was a knock on the door and] 
admitted a young man of about twenty, 
dressed in gray-flannel slacks, two. 
tone shoes, a polka-dotted ascot anda 
blazer with the badge of a Spokane 
high school. His dark, shining hair was 
a masterpiece of overcombing, the top 
hair laid back and crisscrossed with 
long side strands that just cleared the 
ears. He was a shock to me after the 
ogre of the lunch counter. 

““Here’s your hot water,” the youth 
said, and his was the voice of the other 
quarreler. The door was open, and | 
saw his eyes go over Rocinante and 
linger on the license plate. 

“You really from New York?” 

“Yep.” 

“I want to go there sometime.” 

“Everybody there wants to come out 
here.” 

“What for? There’s nothing here, 
You can just rot here.” 

“If it’s rotting you want, you can do 
it any place.” 

“I mean there’s no chance for ad- 
vancing yourself.” 

“What do you want to advance to- 
ward?” 

“Well, you know, there’s no theater 
and no music. No one to—talk to.” 

“That your father?” 

“Yes, but I’m more like an orphan. 
All he likes is fishing and hunting and 
drinking.” 

‘And what do you like?” 

“I want to get ahead in the world. 
I’m twenty years old. I’ve got to think 
of my future. There he is yelling for me. 
He can’t say anything without yelling. 
You going to eat with us?” 

“Sure.” 

I bathed slowly in the crusted gal- 
vanized bucket. For a moment I thought 
of digging out New York clothes and 
putting on a puff for the boy, but! 
dropped that one and settled for clean 
chino slacks and a knitted shirt. 

The burly proprietor’s face was red 
as a ripe raspberry when I went to the 
lunch counter. He thrust his jaw at me. 
‘As if I ain’t carrying enough trouble, 
you got to be from New York.” 

“Is that bad?” 

“For me it is. I just got that kid 
quieted down and you put burrs under 
his blanket.” 

“I didn’t give New York a good 
name.” 

‘No, but you come from there and 
now he’s all riled up again. Oh, hell! 
What’s the use. He’s no damn good 
around here. Come on, you might as 
well eat with us out back.” 

Out back was kitchen, larder, pantry, 
dining room, and a cot covered with 
Army blankets made it bedroom too. A 
great Gothic wood stove clicked and 
purred. We were to eat at a table cov 
ered with white, knife-scarred oilcloth. 
The keyed-up boy dished up bowls of 
bubbling navy beans and fatback. 
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“I wonder if you could rig me a read- 
ing light?” 

“Hell, I turn off the generator when 
we go to bed. I can give you a coal-oil 
lamp. Pull up. Got a canned baked 
ham in the oven.” 

The moody boy served the beans list- 
lessly. 

The red-faced man spoke up. “I 
thought he’d just finish high school 
and that would be the end of it, but not 
him, not Robbie. He took a night 
course—now get this—not in high 
school. He paid for it. Don’t know 
where he got the money.” 

“Sounds pretty ambitious.” 

“Ambitious my big fat foot. You 
don’t know what the course was. Hair- 
dressing, not barbering—hairdressing 
for women. Now maybe you see why 
I got worries.” 

Robbie turned from carving the ham. 
The slender knife was held rigidly in 
his right hand. He searched my face for 
the look of contempt he expected. 

I strove to look stern, thoughtful 
and noncommittal all at once. I pulled 
at my beard, which is said to indicate 
concentration. ““Whatever I say, one or 
the other of you is going to sic the dog 
on me. You’ve got me in the middle.” 

Papa took a deep breath and let it 
out slowly. “By God, you’re right,” he 
said, and then he chuckled and the ten- 
sion went out of the room. Robbie 
brought the plates of ham to the table 
and he smiled at me, I think in gratitude. 

“Now that we got our hackles 
down,” Papa said, “‘what do you think 
of this hairdressing beautician stuff?” 

“You're not going to like what I 
think.” 

“How do I know if you don’t say it?” 

“Well, O.K., but I’m going to eat 
fast in case I have to run for it.” 

I went through my beans and half my 
ham before I answered him. “All 
right,” I said. ““You’ve hit on a subject 
I’ve given a lot of thought to. I know 
quite a few women and girls—all ages, 
all kinds, all shapes—no two alike ex- 
cept in one thing, the hairdresser. It is 
my considered opinion that the hair- 
dresser is the most influential man in 
any community.” 

“You're making a joke.” 

“I am not. I’ve made a deep study of 
this. When women go to the hairdresser, 
and they all do if they can afford it, 
something happens to them. They feel 
safe, they relax. They don’t have to 
keep up any kind of pretense. The hair- 
dresser knows what their skin is like 
under the makeup, he knows their age, 
their face liftings. This being so, women 
tell a hairdresser things they wouldn’t 
dare confess to a priest, and they are 
open about matters they'd try to con- 
ceal from a doctor.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“I do say. I tell you I’m a student of 
this. When women place their secret 
lives in the hairdresser’s hands, he gains 
an authority few other men ever attain. 
I have heard hairdressers quoted with 
complete conviction in art, literature, 
politics, economics, child care and 
morals.” 

“I think you’re kidding but on the 
level.”” 


“T tell you that a clever, thoughtful, 
ambitious hairdresser wields a power 
beyond the comprehension of most men.” 

“Jesus Christ! You hear that Robbie? 
Did you know all that?” 

“Some of it. Why in the course I took 
there was a whole section on psychology.” 

“I never would of thought of it,” Papa 
said. “Say, how about a little drink?” 

“Thanks, but my dog’s not well. I’m go- 
ing to push on early and try to find a vet.” 


“Tell you what—Robbie will rig up a 
reading light for you. I'll leave the genera- 
tor on. Will you want some breakfast?” 

“I don’t think so. I’m going to get an 
early start.” 

When I came to my cabin after trying to 
hel» Charley in his travail, Robbie was ty- 
ing a trouble light to the iron frame of my 
sad bed. He said quietly, “‘Mister, I don’t 
know if you believe all that you said, but 
you sure gave me a hand up.” 


“You know, I think most of it might be 
true. If it is, that’s a lot of responsibility, 
isn’t it, Robbie?” 

“It sure is,” he said solemnly. 

It was a restless night for me. In the 
middle of the night Charley awakened me 
with a soft apologetic whining, and since 
he is not a whining dog I got up immedi- 
ately. He was in trouble, his abdomen dis- 
tended and his nose and ears hot. I took 
him out and stayed with him but he could 
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not relieve the pressure. I wish someone 
would write a good and comprehensive 
book of home dog-medicine. I would do it 
myself if 1 were qualified. 

My medicine chest was not designed for 
general practice, but I did have a bottle 
of sleeping pills, seconal 1!¢ grains. But 
how about dosage? That is where the 
home-medicine book would be.helpful. I 
took a capsule apart and unloaded half of 
it and fitted it together again. I slipped the 


capsule back beyond the bow in Charley’s 
tongue, where he could not push it out, 
then held up his head and massaged it 
down his throat. Then I lifted him on the 
bed and covered him. At the end of an 
hour there was no change in him, so I 
opened a second capsule and gave him 
another half. I think that, for his weight, 
144 grains is a pretty heavy dose, but 
Charley must have a high tolerance. He 
resisted it for three quarters of an hour 


before his breathing slowed and he went 
to sleep. 

I must have dozed off too. The next 
thing I knew, he hit the floor. In his drugged 
condition his legs buckled under him. He 
got up, stumbled, and got up again. | 
opened the door and let him out. Well, 
the method worked, but I don’t see how 
one medium-sized dog’s body could have 
held that much fluid. Finally he staggered 
in and collapsed on a piece of carpet, and 
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he was asleep before he hit the floor. He 
was so completely out that I worried) 
over the dosage. But his temperature 
had dropped and his breathing wag 
normal and his heartbeat was strong 
and steady. 

My sleep was restless, and whem 
dawn came | lifted Charley into the cab 
and drove hell for leather for Spokane, 
And I don’t remember a thing aboufl 
the country on the way. On the out 
skirts, 1 looked up a veterinary in the) 
phone book, asked directions, and 
rushed Charley to the examination} 
room as an emergency. I shall not mens} 
tion the doctor’s name but he is one 
more reason for a good home dog- 
medicine book. The doctor was, if not 
elderly, pushing his luck, but who am If 
to say he had a hangover. He raised 
Charley’s lip with a shaking hand, then) 
he turned up an eyelid and let it fall 
back. 

*‘What’s the matter with him?” he 
asked, with no interest whatever. 

“That’s why I’m here—to find out."9 

“Kind of dopey. Old dog. Maybe he 
had a stroke.” 

“He had a distended bladder. If he’s | 
dopey, it’s because I gave him a grain§ 
and a half of seconal.” 

“What for?” 

“To relax him.” 

“Well, he’s relaxed.” 

“Was the dosage too big?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Well, how much would you give?” 

“I wouldn’t give it at all.” 

“Let’s start fresh—what’s wrong 
with him?” 

“Probably a cold.” 

“Would that cause bladder symp- 
toms?” 

“If the cold was there—yes, sir.” 
“Well, look—I’m on the move. I’d 
like a closer diagnosis.” 
He snorted. ‘“‘Look here. He’s an old 
dog. Old dogs get aches and pains, 

That’s just the way it is.” 

I must have been snappish from the 
night. “So do old men,” I said. “That 
doesn’t keep them from doing some- 
thing about it.” And I think for the 
first time I got through to him. 

“Give you something to flush out his 
kidneys,” he said. “Just a cold.” 4 

I took the little pills and paid my bill 
and zot out of there. It wasn’t that this 
veterinary didn’t like animals. | think 
he didn’t like himself, and when that is 
so, the subject usually must find an 
area for dislike outside himself. Else he 
would have to admit his self-contempt. 

On the other hand, I yield to no one 
in my distaste for the self-styled dog ] 
lover, the kind who heaps up his frus- 
trations and makes a dog carry them 
around. Such a dog lover talks baby 
talk to mature and thoughtful animals, 
attributes his own sloppy characteris- 
tics to them until the dog becomes in 
his mind an alter ego. Such people, it 
seems to me, in what they imagine to 
be kindness, are capable of inflicting 
long and lasting tortures on an animal, 
denying it any of its natural desires, 
instincts and fulfillments, until a dog 
of weak character becomes a fat, asth- 
matic, befurred bundle of neuroses. 

Continued on Page 120 
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Continued from Page 118 

When a stranger addresses Charley in 
baby talk, Charley avoids him. For Char- 
ley is not a human. He’s a dog and he 
likes it that way. He feels that he is a first- 
rate dog and has no wish to be a second- 
rate human. When the vet touched him 
with an unsteady, inept hand, I saw the 
look of veiled contempt in ,Charley’s 
eyes. He knew about the man, I thought, 
and perhaps the doctor knew he knew. 


And maybe that was the man’s trouble. It 
would be very painful to know that your 
patients had no faith in you. 


After Spokane, the danger of early snows 
had passed, for the air was changed and 
mulsed by the strong breath of the Pacific. 
The actual time on the way from Chicago 
was short, but the overwhelming size and 
variety of the land, the many incidents and 
people along the way, had stretched time 


out of all bearing. Fox it is not true that 
an uneventful time in the past is remem- 
bered as fast. On the contrary, it takes the 
time stones of events to give amemory past 
dimension. Eventlessness collapses time. 

The Pacific is my home ocean, I knew it 
first, grew up on its shore, collected ma- 
rine animals along the coast. | know its 
moods, its color, its nature. It was very far 
inland that I caught the first smell of 
the Pacific. When you have been long at 
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sea, the smell of land reaches far out tj 
greet you. And the same is true whe 
you have been long inland. I believe} 
smelled the sea rocks and the kelp ang 
the excitement of churning sea water, 
the sharpness of iodine and the under. 
odor of washed and ground calcareous 
shells. Such a faroff and remembered 
odor comes subtly, so that you do not 
smell it consciously. Rather you ar 
charged by an electric excitement 
kind of boisterous joy. I found myself 
plunging over the roads of Washington, 
as dedicated to the sea as any migrating 
lemming. 

I remembered the lush and lovely 
eastern Washington very well, and the 
noble Columbia River which left its 
mark on Lewis and Clark. And whil 
there were dams and power lines | 
hadn’t seen, it was not greatly changed 
from what I remembered. It was only 
on approaching Seattle that the unbe- 
lievabie change became apparent. 

Of course I had been reading about 
the population explosion on the West 
Coast, but for West Coast most people 
substitute California. People swarming 
in, cities doubling and trebling in num- 
bers of inhabitants, while the fiscal 
guardians groan over the increasing 
weight of improvements and the need to 
care for a large new spate of indigents. 
It was here in Washington that I sawit 
first. I remembered Seattle as a fairly 
large town sitting on hills beside a 
matchless harborage—a little city of 
space and trees and gardens, its houses 
matched to such a background. It is no 
longer so. The tops of hills are shaved 
off to make level warrens for the rab- 
bits of the present. The highways, eight 
lanes wide, cut like glaciers through 
the uneasy land. This Seattle had no 
relation to the one I remembered; the 
trattic rushed with murderous intensity. 
On the outskirts of this place I once 
knew well, I could not find my way. 
Along what had been country lanes 
rich with berries, high wire fences ané 
mile-long factories stretched, and the 
yellow smoke of progress hung over 
all, fighting the sea winds’ efforts to 
drive them off. 

This sounds as though I bemoaned 
an older time, which is the preoccupa- 
tion of the old; or that I am opposed 
to change, which is the currency of the 
rich and stupid. It is not so. This Se 
attle was not something changed that 
I once knew. It was a new thing. Set 
down there not knowing that this was 
Seattle, I could not have told where | 
was. Everywhere frantic growth, a car- 
cinomatous growth. Bulldozers rolled 
up the green forests and heaped the re- 
sulting trash for burning. White lum- 
ber, torn from concrete forms, was 
piled beside gray walls. | wonder why 
it is that progress looks so much like 
destruction. 

Next day I walked in the old Port of 
Seattle, where the fish and crabs and 
shrimps lie beautifully on white beds of 
shaved ice and where the washed and 
shining vegetables are arranged in pic- 
tures. I drank clam juice and ate the 
sharp crab cocktails at stands along 
the waterfront. It was not much 
changed—a little more run-down and 
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dingy than it was twenty years ago. 
And here a generality concerning the 
growth of American cities, and seem- 
ingly true of all of them I know. When 
a city begins to grow and spread out- 
ward from the edges, the center which 
was once its glory is in a sense aban- 
doned to time. A kind of decay sets in, 
poorer people move in as the rents fall, 
and small fringe businesses take the 
place of once flowering establishments. 

The district is still too good to tear 
down and too outmoded to be desir- 
able. Besides, all of the energy has 
flowed out to the new developments, to 
the semirural supermarkets, the out- 
door movies, new houses with wide 
lawns and stucco schools where chil- 
dren are confirmed in their illiteracy. 
The old port with narrow streets and 
cobbled surfaces, smoke-grimed, goes 
into a period of desolation inhabited at 
night by the vague ruins of men, the 
lotus eaters who struggle daily toward 
unconsciousness by way of raw alco- 
hol. Nearly every city | know has such 
a dying mother of despair where at 
night the brightness of the street lamps 
is sucked away and policemen walk in 
pairs. And then one day perhaps the 
city returns and rips out the sore and 
builds a monument to its past. 


The rest during my stay in Seattle 
had improved Charley’s condition. In 
his advancing age, the constant vibra- 
tion of the truck might have been the 
cause of his trouble. So, as we moved 
down the beautiful coast, my method 
of travel was changed. Each evening | 
found a pleasant auto court, one of the 
beautiful new places that have sprung 
up in recent years. Now I began to ex- 
perience a tendency in the West that 
perhaps I am too old to accept. It is the 
principle of do-it-yourself. At break- 
fast a toaster is on your table. You 
make your own toast. When I drew 
into one of these gems of convenience, 
registered, and was shown to my com- 
fortable room (after paying in ad- 
vance), that was the end of any con- 
tact with the management. There were 
no waiters, no bellboys. The chamber- 
maids crept in and out invisibly. If I 
wanted ice there was a machine near 
the office. I got my own ice, and the 
same with papers. Everything was con- 
venient, centrally located, and lone- 
some. I lived in the utmost luxury. 
Other guests came and went silently. If 
I looked them in the eye and said, 
“Good evening,” they looked a little 
confused and then responded, “Good 
evening.” I thought they were looking 
at me for a place to insert a coin. 


Somewhere in Oregon, on a rainy 
Sunday, the gallant Rocinante bespoke 
my attention. I have not spoken of my 
faithful vehicle except in formal terms 
of passing praise. Is it not always so? 
We value virtue but do not discuss it. 
The honest bookkeeper, the faithful 
wife, the earnest scholar get little of our 
attention compared to the embezzler, 
the tramp, the cheat. If Rocinante has 
been neglected in this account, it is be- 
cause she performed perfectly. Neglect 

Continued on Page 124 
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did not extend to the mechanical, however. 
Meticulously I had changed the oil and at- 
tended to the greasing. I hate to see a 
motor mistreated or worked beyond its 
capacity. 

Rocinante responded to my kindness 
with purring motor and perfect perform- 
ance. In only one thing was I thoughtless, 
or perhaps overzealous. I carried too much 
of everything; too much food, too many 


books, tools enough to assemble a subma- 
rine. If | found sweet-tasting water I filled her 
tank, and thirty gallons of water weigh two 
hundred fifty pounds; the spare container 
of butane gas weighed seventy-five pounds. 
Her springs were deep depressed but seem- 
ingly safe, and on hard-pitching roads I 
slowed and eased her through, and because 
of her ready goodness I treated her like the 
honest bookkeeper, the faithful wife. I ig- 
nored her. And in Oregon on a rainy Sun- 


day, as | moved through an endless muddy 
puddle, the right rear tire blew out with a 
damp explosion. 

I have known and owned mean, ugly- 
natured cars which would have done this 
thing out of pure evil and malice, but not 
Rocinante. All in the day’s work, I thought; 
that’s the way the ball bounces. Well, this 
ball had bounced in eight inches of muddy 
water, and the spare tire, under the cab, 
had been let down into the mud. I lay on 
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my stomach and edged my way, swam 
my way under the truck, holding m 
nostrils clear of the surface of the wa. 
ter. The jack handle was slippery with 
greasy mud. And mud balls formed in 
my beard. I lay panting like a wounded 
duck, quietly cursing as I inched the 
jack forward under an axle I had to find 
by feel since it was under water. Then, 
with superhuman gruntings and bub. 
blings, my eyes starting from their sock- 
ets, I levered the great weight. I could 
feel my muscles tearing apart, separat- 
ing from their anchoring bones. 

In actual time, not over an hour 
elapsed before I had the spare tire on, 
I was unrecognizable under many lay- 
ers of yellow mud. My hands were cut 
and bleeding. I rolled the blown tire to 
a high place and inspected it. The 
whole side wall had blown out. Then] 
looked at the left rear tire and to my 
horror saw a great rubber bubble on 
its side and, farther along, another. It 
was obvious that the other tire might 
go at any moment, and it was Sunday 
and it was raining and it was Oregon, 
If the other tire blew, there we were, 
on a wet and lonesome road, having no 
recourse except to burst into tears and 
wait for death. And perhaps some kind 
birds might cover us with leaves. | 
peeled off mud and clothes together 
and changed to new finery which got 
muddy in the process. 

No car ever had such obsequious 
treatment as did Rocinante as we 
moved slowly on. Every irregularity in 
the road hurt me clear through. We 
crawled along at not more than five 
miles an hour. And that ancient law 
went into effect which says that when 
you need a town they are very far 
apart. I needed more than a town. I 
needed two new heavy-duty rear tires. 
The men who had designed my truck 
had not anticipated the load I would 
carry. 

After forty years in the painful wet 
desert, with no cloud by day nor pillar 
of fire by night to guide us, we came to 
a damp little shut-up town whose name 
escapes me because I never learned it. 
Everything was closed, everything but 
one small service station. The owner 
was a giant with a scarred face and an 
evil white eye. If he were a horse I 
wouldn’t buy him. He was a mostly 
silent man. “You got trouble,” he said. 

“You're telling me. Don’t you sell 
tires?” 

“Not your size. Have to send to 
Portland for those. Could phone to- 
morrow and get them maybe the next 
day.” 

“Isn’t there any place in town that 
might have them?” ‘ 

“There’s two. Both closed. I don’t 
think they got that size. You going to 
need bigger tires.” He scratched his 
beard, peered long at the bubbles on the 
left rear and poked them with a fore- 
finger like a file. Finally he went into 
his little office, pushed a litter of brake 
linings and fan belts and catalogues 
aside and dug out a telephone. And if 
ever my faith in the essential saintliness 
of humans becomes tattered, I shall 
think of that evil-looking man. 

Continued on Page 126 
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Only this one takes sound. 


Except for the microphone, the 
Fairchild Cinephonic looks like any 
other 8mm movie camera. It works 
like any other, too. With one amaz- 
ing difference. This one takes sound! 

The Fairchild’s entire recording 
mechanism is inside the camera. A 
single button controls both pictures 
and sound—and there’s no outside 
power source to plug into, because 
the Fairchild is battery operated. 
Even hand winding is eliminated. 

To take sound movies, simply give 
the microphone to your subject, or 
place it close by, in the scene. As 
you shoot, sound is recorded “live” 
—automatically synchronized with 
the action right on the film. 





Cinephonic color film comes in 
100 ft. rolls, pre-edged with a per- 
manent magnetic recording stripe. 
You get superb, lifelike reproduc- 
tion of both pictures and sound. 

The new Fairchild 8mm _ sound 
camera is priced at $249, including 
13mm f/1.8 Cinphar lens. And you 
get an introductory roll of Cine- 
phonic color film with processing 
absolutely free. 

Most dealers offer attractive 
terms, plus a generous trade-in 
allowance on your old silent camera. 
Come in for a demonstration soon. 
Once you’ve seen how incredibly 
real Fairchild sound movies can be 
you'll never settle for ‘silents’ again. 


FAIRCHILD SMM SOUND 


FAIRCHILD CAMERA AND 


INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 





Continued from Page 124 

After three calls he found a dealer 
who had one of the kind and size re- 
quired, but this man was tied up with 
a wedding and couldn’t tear himself 
away. Three calls later, he located one 
other tire—eight miles away. And the 
rain continued to fall. The process was 
endless because during each call a line 
of cars would form, waiting to be filled 
with gas and oil, and all this had to be 
done with a stately slowness. 

A brother-in-law was finally aroused. 
He had a farm up the road a piece. He 
didn’t want to get out in the rain but 
my evil-looking saint exerted some 
kind of pressure on him. That brother- 
in-law drove to the two places far apart 
where the tires might be, found them 
and brought them to us. In a little less 
than four hours Rocinante was riding 
on big heavy-duty tires of a kind she 
should have had in the first place. I 
could have knelt in the mud and kissed 
the man’s hands, but I didn’t. I tipped 
him rather royally and he said, “You 
didn’t ought to do that. Jus’ remember 
one thing. Them new tires is bigger. 
They’re gonna change your speedom- 
eter reading. You'll be goin’ faster’n 
the needle says and you get some itchy 
cop, why he might pick you up.” 

I was so full of humble gratefulness I 
could hardly speak. And that hap- 
pened on Sunday in Oregon in the rain, 
and I hope that evil-looking service- 
station man may live a thousand years 
and people the earth with his offspring. 


Now there is not any question that 
Charley was rapidly becoming a tree 
expert of enormous background. He 
could probably get a job as a con- 
sultant with the Davies people. But 
from the first I had withheld from him 
any information about the giant red- 
woods. It seemed to me that a Long 
Island poodle who had made his de- 
voirs to Sequoia Sempervirens or Se- 
quoia Gigantia might be set apart from 
other dogs—might even be like that 
Galahad who saw the Grail. The con- 
cept is staggering. After this experience 
he might be translated mystically to 
another plane of existence, to another 
dimension, just as the redwoods seem 
to be out of time and out of our ordi- 
nary thinking. The experience might 
even drive him mad. I had thought of 
that. On the other hand, it might make 
him a consummate bore to his dog 
friends in Sag Harbor. A dog with an 
experience like that could become a 
pariah in the truest sense of the word. 

The redwoods, once seen, leave a 
mark or create a vision that stays with 
you always. No one has ever success- 
fully painted or photographed a red- 
wood tree. The feeling they produce is 
not transferable. From them come si- 
lence and awe. It’s not only their unbe- 
lievable stature, nor the color which 
seems to shift and vary under your 
eyes. No, they are not like any trees we 
know, they are ambassadors from an- 
other time. They have the mystery of 
ferns that disappeared a million years 
ago into the coal of the carboniferous 
era. They carry their own light and 
shade. The vainest, most slap-happy 
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and irreverent of men, in the presence 
of redwoods, goes under a spell of 
wonder and respect. Respect—that’s 
the word. One feels the need to bow to 
unquestioned sovereigns. | have known 
these great ones since my earliest child- 
hood, have lived among them, camped 
and slept against their warm monster 
bodies, and no amount of association 
has bred contempt in me. And the feel- 
ing is not limited to me. 
A number of years ago, a newcomer, 
a stranger, moved to my country near 
Monterey. His senses must have been 
blunted and atrophied with money and 
the getting of it. He bought a grove of 
Sempervirens in a deep valley near the 
coast, and then, as was his right by 
ownership, he cut them down and sold 
the lumber, and left on the ground the 
wreckage of his slaughter. Shock and 
numb outrage filled the town. This was 
not only murder but sacrilege. We 
looked on that man with loathing, and 
he was marked to the day of his death. 
Of course many of the ancient groves 
have been lumbered off, but many of 
the stately monuments remain and will 
remain, and the reason is good and in- 
teresting. States and governments could 
not buy and protect these holy trees. 
This being so, clubs, organizations, 
even individuals, bought them and ded- 
icated them to the future. And I don’t 
know any other case of such a thing 
happening. Such is the impact of the 
Sequoias on the human mind. But what 
would their impact be on Charley? 
Approaching the redwood country, 
in Southern Oregon, I kept him in the 
back of Rocinante, hooded as it were. 
I passed several groves and let them go 
as not quite adequate. Then, on a level 
meadow by a stream, we saw the Grand- 
father, standing alone, three hundred 
feet high and with the girth of a small 
apartment house. The branches with 
their flat, bright-green leaves did not 
start until a hundred and fifty feet up. 
Below that was the straight, slightly 
tapering column with its red to purple 
to blue. His noble top was lightning- 
riven by some ancient storm. I coasted 
off the road and pulled to within fifty 
feet of the godlike thing. This was the 
time I had waited for. I opened the 
back door, let Charley out and stood 
silently watching, for this could be a 
dog’s dream of heaven in the highest. 
Charley sniffed and shook his collar. 
He sauntered to a weed, collaborated 
with a sapling, went to the stream and 


drank, then looked about for new 
things to do. 
“Charley,” I called, “look!” I 


pointed at the Grandfather. He wagged 
his tail and took another drink. I said, 
“Of course. He doesn’t raise his head 
high enough to see the branches to 
prove it’s a tree.” I strolled to him and 
raised his muzzle straight up. “Look, 
Charley. It’s the tree of all trees. It’s the 
end of a dog’s quest.” 

Charley got a sneezing fit, as dogs 
do when the nose is elevated too high. I 
felt the rage and hatred one has toward 
non-appreciators, toward those who 
through ignorance destroy a treasured 
plan. I dragged him to the trunk and 
rubbed his nose against it. He looked 
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the shaggy redwood bark. Then I whistled 
Charley and he responded amiably enough. 
Pointedly I did not look at him. He cruised 
casually about until, with a start of sur- 
prise, he saw the willow. He sniffed its new- 
cut leaves and then, turning this way and 
that to get range and trajectory, he fired. 

So Charley let me down. He never found 
out the redwood was a tree. He thought it 
was a house, a cliff, a Place—that’s it, a 
Place. 


coldly at me and forgave me and sauntered 
away to a hazelnut bush. 

“I can’t live without knowing,” I 
said to myself, and I opened my pocket 
knife and moved to the creekside, where I 
cut a branch from a small willow tree, a 
Y-branch well tufted with leaves. I trimmed 
the branch ends neatly and sharpened the 
butt end. I went to the serene Grandfather 
of Titans and stuck the little willow into 
the earth so that its greenery rested against 
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I stayed two days close to the bodies of 
the giants and there were no trippers, no 
chattering troupes with cameras. There’s a 
cathedral hush here. Perhaps the thick soft 
bark absorbs sound and creates a silence. 
The trees rise straight up to zenith; there is 
no horizon. The dawn comes early and re- 
mains dawn until the sun is high. Then the 
green fernlike foliage so far up strains the 
sunlight to a green gold and distributes it 
in shafts, or rather in stripes of light and 


shade. Past zenith it is afternoon and 
quickly evening, with a whispering dusk 
as long as was the morning. Thus time and 
the ordinary divisions of the day are 
changed. 

To me dawn and dusk are quiet times, 
and here in the redwoods nearly the whole 
of daylight is a quiet time. Birds move in 
the dim light or flash like sparks through 
the stripes of sun, but they make little 
sound. And underfoot is a mattress of nee- 


dles deposited for over two thousand years. 
No sound of footsteps can be heard on this 
thick blanket. To me there’s a remote and 
cloistered feeling here. One holds back 
speech for fear of disturbing something— 
what? From my earliest childhood I’ve felt 
that something was going on in the groves, 
something of which I was not a part. And 
if | had forgotten the feeling, I soon got it 
back. 

At night, the darkness is black—only 
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Here are three of the Medal-Winning shoe styles selected 
from the Freeman fall collection by the Jury of Awards. 
Your Freeman Dealer has a complete selection now. 

Look for the Medal. It’s your assurance of all-man styling 
... your reliable guide in building up a complete shoe 
wardrobe. ‘Always wear an appropriate pair.’’ Good idea! 
... and the Medal Winners make that easy to do. 
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Bootmaker Guild—Handsome 
Hand-Stitch with bold detail- 
ing... leather heel and sole. 
Style 8451— Black Calfskin. 
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r” profile and a slim folded 


vamp. Style 2871— 
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straight up a patch of gray and an o¢g, 
sional star. And there’s a breathing ij 
the black, for these huge things t 
control the day and inhabit the nigh 
are living things, and living things ha 
presence, and perhaps feeling, and so 
where in deep-down perception, po 
sibly even communication. 

I have had lifelong association 
these things. (Odd that the word tre 
does not apply.) I can accept them an 
their power and their age because I wag 
exposed to them early. On the othe 
hand, persons lacking such experieng 
have a feeling of uneasiness here, ¢ 
danger, of being shut in, enclosed an¢ 
overwhelmed. It is not only the red 
woods’ size but their strangeness that 
frightens them. 

And why not, for these are the last 
remaining members of a race that flour 
ished over four continents far back im 
geologic time—a stunning memory ¢ 
what the world was like once long ago 
And can it be that we do not love to be 
reminded that we are very young and 
callow in a world that was old when 
came into it? And could there be 4 
strong resisting of the certainty that @ 
living world will continue its stately way) 
when we no longer inhabit it? 





























I find it difficult to write about my 
native place, Northern California. I§ 
should be the easiest because I kne 
that strip angled against the Pacifi¢ 
better than any place in the world. But 
I find it not one thing but many—one 
printed over another until the whole 
thing blurs. What it is is warped with 
memory of what it was and that with 
what happened there to me, the whol 
bundle wracked until objectiveness ig 
nigh impossible. This four-lane cons 
crete highway, slashed with speeding) 
cars, I remember as a narrow, twisting 
mountain road where the wood teams 
moved, drawn by steady mules. The 
signaled their coming with the hig 
sweet jangle of hame bells. This was @ 
little, little town, with a general store 
under a tree and a blacksmith shop 
and a bench in front to sit and listen to 
the clang of hammer on anvil. Now lit- 
tle houses, each one like the next, par- 
ticularly since they try to be different, 
spread for a mile in all directions. That 
was a woody hill with live oaks dark 
green against the parched grass where 
the coyotes sang on moonlit nights. 
The top is shaved off and a television 
relay station lunges at the sky and feeds 
a nervous picture to thousands of tiny 
houses clustered like aphids beside the 
roads. 

And isn’t this the typical complaint? 
I have never resisted change, even when 
it has been called progress, and yet I 
felt resentment toward the strangers 
swamping what I thought of as my 
country with noise and clutter and the 
inevitable rings of junk. And of course 
these new people will resent the newer 
people. I remember how as a child we 
responded to the natural dislike of the 
stranger. We who were born here, and 
our parents also, felt a strange su- 
periority over newcomers, barbarians, 
forestieri, and they, the foreigners, 

Continued on Page 130 
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MORE WAGON ROOM... MORE WAGON ZOOM! Open the door, look at 

the floor and you'll see that Buick’s new Invicta Estate Wagon has more easy-living 

room now than ever. Reason? Advanced Thrust that places the bigger, livelier Wild- 
cat V-8 far forward over the front wheels . . . makes the front floor nearly flat. Advanced 


Thrust also gives you ruler-straight going even in crosswinds. Faster wheel response. 
Smoother riding. You'll prefer a Buick wagon for other good reasons. Example — Buick’s 


sizzling Turbirie Drive, carpeted floors, power tailgate win- 
dow are standard. Try a real wagon at your Buick dealer’s 
Moves power forward for arrow-straight going now. Buick Motor Division—General Motors Corporation. 
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Continued from Page 128 
resented us and even made a rude poem 
about us: 


The miners came in Forty-nine, 
The whores in Fifty-one. 

And when they got together, 
They made a Native Son. 


And we were an outrage to the Spanish- 
Mexicans and they in their turn to the 


Indians. Could that be why the Sequoias 
make folks nervous? Those natives were 
grown trees when a political execution 
took place on Golgotha. They were well 
toward middle age when Caesar destroyed 
the Roman republic by the process of sav- 
ing it. To the Sequoias everyone is a stran- 
ger, a barbarian. 

Sometimes the view of change is dis- 
torted by a change in oneself. The room 
which seemed so large is shrunk, the moun- 
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tain has become a hill. But this is no 
illusion in this case. | remember Sali- 
nas, the town of my birth, when it 


proudly announced a population of 


4000. Now the figure is 80,000 and leap- 
ing on pell-mell in a mathematical pro- 
gression—100,000 in three years and 
perhaps 200,000 in ten, with no end in 
sight. And even those people who joy 
in numbers and are impressed with 
bigness are beginning to worry, grad- 
ually becoming aware that there must 
be a saturation point and that the 
progress may be a progression toward 
strangulation. And no solution has 
been found. You can’t forbid people 
being born—at least not yet. 


I spoke earlier of the emergence of 
the trailer home, the mobile unit, and 
of certain advantages to their owners. I 
had thought there were many of them 
in the East and the Middle West, but 
California spawns them like herrings. 
The trailer courts are everywhere, lap- 
ping up the sides of hills, spilling into 
river beds. And they bring with them a 
new problem. 

These people partake of all the local 
facilities, the hospitals, the schools, po- 
lice protection, welfare programs, and 
so far they do not pay taxes. Local fa- 
cilities are supported by taxes on real 
estate, from which the mobile home is 
immune. It is true the state imposes 
a license fee, but that fee does not come 
to the counties or the towns except 
for road maintenance and extension. 
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Thus the owners of immovable prop, 
erty find themselves supporting swarmy 
of guests, and they are getting pretty 
mad about it. But our tax laws and th 
way we think about them were long de. 
veloping. The mind shies away froma 
head tax, a facility tax. The concept of 
real property is implanted deep in usa 
the source and symbol of wealth. And 
now a vast number of people have found 
a way to by-pass it. And this might be 
applauded, since we generally admir 
those who can escape taxes, were it not 
that the burden falls with increasing 
weight on others. 

It is obvious that within a very short 
time a new method of taxation will haye 
to be devised, else the burden on real 
estate will be so great that no one will 
be able to afford it. Ownership of land, 
far from being a source of profit, will be 
a penalty, and this will be the apex ofa 
pyramid of paradoxes. We have in the 
past been forced into reluctant change 
by weather, calamity and plague. Now 
the pressure comes from our biologic 
success as a species. And we have over- 
come all enemies but ourselves. 


When I was a child growing up in 
Salinas we called San Francisco “The 
City.”” Of course it was the only city 
we knew but I still think of it as The 
City, and so does everyone else who has 
ever associated with it. Strange and 
exclusive word is city. Besides San 
Francisco only a small section of Lon- 
don and Rome stay in the mind as The 
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City. New Yorkers say they are going 
to town. Paris has no title but Paris. 
Mexico City is the Capital. 

Once I knew The City very well, spent 
my attic days there, while others were 
being a lost generation in Paris. I 
fledged in San Francisco, climbed its 
hills, slept in its parks, worked on its 
docks, marched and shouted in its re- 
volts. In a way I felt I owned The City 
as much as it owned me. 

San Francisco put on a show for me. 
I saw her from across the bay, from the 
great road that by-passes Sausalito and 
enters the Golden Gate Bridge. The 
afternoon sun painted her white and 
gold—a noble city rising on her hills 
like a city in a happy dream. A city on 
hills has it over flat-land places. New 
York makes its own hills with craning 
buildings, but this gold-and-white 
acropolis rising wave on wave against 
the blue of the Pacific sky was a stun- 
ning thing, a picture of a medieval Ital- 
ian city that can never have existed. I 
stopped in a parking place to look at 
her and the necklace bridge over the 
entrance from the sea that led to her. 
Over the green, higher hills to the south, 
the evening fog rolled like herds of sheep 
coming to cote in the golden city. I’ve 
never seen her more lovely. When I was 
a child and we were going to The City, 
Icouldn’tsleep for several nights before, 
out of excitement. She leaves a mark. 

Then I crossed the great arch hung 
from filaments, and I was in the city I 
knew so well. 


Part of my home-coming was a visit 
to Johnny Garcia’s bar in Monterey, 
with tears and embraces, speeches and 
endearments in the pocho Spanish of 
my youth. 

The years rolled away. We danced 
formally, hands locked behind us. It 
was old home week. The years crawled 
back in their holes. It was the Mon- 
terey where they used to put a wild 
bull and a grizzly bear in the ring to- 
gether, a place of sweet and sentimental 
violence, and of a wise innocence as yet 
undirtied by undiapered minds. 

We sat at the bar and Johnny Garcia 
regarded us with his tear-blown Gallego 
eyes. His shirt was open, and a gold 
medal on a chain hung at his throat. He 
leaned close over the bar and said to the 
nearest man, “Look at it. Juanito here 
gave it to me years ago, brought it from 
Mexico—la Morena, La Virgincita de 
Guadeloupe, and look’’—he turned the 
gold oval—‘‘my name and his.” 

I said, “Scratched with a pin.” 

“I have never taken it off,” said 
Johnny. 

A big dark paisano I didn’t know 
stood on the rail and leaned over the 
bar. “Favor ?” he asked, and without 
looking Johnny extended the medal. 
The man kissed it, said ‘Gracias,’ and 
went quickly out through the swinging 
doors. 

Johnny’s chest swelled with emotion 
and his eyes were wet. “Juanito,” he 
said. ““Come home! Come back to your 

Continued on Page 134 
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Are you really enjoying life, full of 
sparkle and fun? Are you getting the 
exercise you need — INDOORS — to look 
and feel your best? For the beautiful body 
you want for summer sun (or winter paradise), 
start NOW to tone and condition your muscles 
with SLIM-Master! Just a few minutes a day 
in the privacy of your home can work 
wonders. Ask for SLIM-Master Exercise 
Appliances for the family ...in 
department and sporting goods stores. 
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and massage away bulges, 
ease tired spots. Feels good! 
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VIBRA-Barbell does every- 
thing ordinary barbells can do 
— and more! Tones, condi- 
tions muscles like magic — 
yet weighs only 12 Ibs.; the 
whole family can use it, with- 
out overexertion. 
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New Captive-Air Double Eagle 
| with its “inner spare” 
ends blowout worry, eliminates flats 


It’s the only tire that gives you a second chance. Because only Captive-Air Double 
Eagle gives you this double protection: giant 3-T nylon cords that give the new 
Double Eagle the strongest auto tire body in the world; and a Captive-Air 


nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” that means no more flats, no fear of blowouts. 


- Giant-cord strength. A single giant cord can <3. Newest sidewall styling. The new Captive-Air 
ipport the entire weight of Goodyear’s new Double Double Eagle even looks like ‘the finest tire man can 
agle tre. And you get more than 4000 cords in every make and money can buy.”’ Concentric circles ridge the 
Jouble Eagle. No wonder it’s considered the strongest outer edge of the tire, giving it a “clean lined” look. 
Beuto tire body in the world. It’s actually 70% stronger The white sidewall of the Double Eagle is tastefully 
han an ordinary tire, yet flexible enough to “give” narrow. And it’s chemically treated to stay white. Even 
Masily against bumps for a soft, new luxury ride. a special scuff-rib has been designed by Goodyear 
fileage? You'll probably add another 500 to protect the sidewall against curbs and to 


miles for every 1000 you're used to getting. é prolong the “new” look of the tire. 


> , as ) ir 

- “Inner spare” protection. This tough / A. Remarkable guarantee. So confident 
lon-and-steel cord “inner spare” makes this ; are we that a Captive-Air Double Eagle won’t 
Double Eagle the only premium tire that gzves go flat, we’ve backed it with a unique guar- 
antee: If it ever goes flat, from any cause, 


a second chance. A second chance against CHAMBER 
Goodyear will (1) pay for your road service, 





angerous blowouts. A second chance against 
unctures. A second chance against any road hazard (2) replace the inner shield free and (3) give you full 
lat threatens your tires, your trip, even your life. If allowance for all unused tread wear if the outer tire is 
he outer tire is ever damaged, the Captive-Air Safety damaged. More than 60,000 Goodyear Dealers and 
Bhield carries the load—for up to 100 miles! Goodyear Service Stores in all 50 states back it up. 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T.M.’s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Continued from Page 131 

friends. We love you. We need you. 
This is your seat, compadre, do not leave 
it vacant.” 

I must admit I felt the old surge of 
love and oratory, and I haven’t a drop of 
Galician blood. 

““Cunado mio,” 1 said sadly, “I live in 
New York now.” 

“I don’t like New York,” Johnny said. 

**You’ve never been there.” 


“I know. That’s why | don’t like it. You 
have to come back. You belong here.” 

I drank deeply and darned if I didn’t 
find myself making a speech. The old 
words unused for so long came rattling 
back to me. “Let your heart have ears, my 
uncle. We are not baby skunks, you and I. 
Time has settled some of our problems.” 

“Silence,” he said. “I will not hear it. 
It is not true. You still love wine, you still 
love girls. What has changed?” 


“There was a great man named Thomas 
Wolfe, and he wrote a book called You 
Cant Go Home Again. And that is the 
truth.” 

“Liar,” said Johnny. “This is your cra- 
dle, your home.” Suddenly he hit the bar 
with the oaken indoor ball bat he used in 
arguments to keep the peace. “‘In the full- 
ness of time—maybe a hundred years— 
this should be your grave.”’ The bat fell 
from his hand and he wept at the prospect 
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of my future demise. I puddled up q 
the prospect myself. 

I gazed at my empty glass. “They 
Gallegos have no manners.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake,” Johnny said, 
‘Oh, forgive me,” and he filled me Up. 

The line-up at the bar was silent now, 
dark faces with a courteous lack of e. 
pression. 

“To your home-coming, compadre” 
Johnny said. 

“Rabbit of my soul,” I said, “hea 
me out.” 

““My God, I think he’s going to make 
a speech.” 

The big dark one came in from th 
street, leaned over the bar and kissed 
Johnny’s medal and went out again. 

I said irritably, ““There was a time 
when a man could be listened to. Must 
I buy a ticket? Must I make a reserva. 
tion to tell a story?” 

Johnny turned to the silent bar. “Si. 
lence!” he said fiercely, and took up his 
indoor ball bat. 

“I will now tell you true things 
brother-in-law. Step into the street- 
strangers, foreigners, thousands of 
them. Look to the hills—a pigeon loft, 
Today I walked the length of Alvarado 
Street and back by the Calle Principil 
and I saw nothing but strangers. This 
afternoon I got lost in Peter’s Gate, | 
went to the Field of Love back of Joe 
Duckworth’s house by the Ball Park. 
It’s a used-car lot. My nerves are jangled 
by traffic lights. Even the police are 
strangers, foreigners. I went to the 
Carmel Valley, where once we could 
shoot a thirty-thirty in any direction, 
Now you couldn’t shoot a marble 
knuckles down without wounding a 
foreigner. And Johnny, I don’t mind 
people, you know that. But these ar 
rich people. They plant geraniums in 
big pots. Swimming pools where frogs 
and crayfish used to wait for us. No, my 
goatly friend. If this were my home, 
would I get lost in it? If this were my 
home could I walk the streets and hear 
no blessing?” 

Johnny was slumped casually over 
the bar. “But here, Juanito, it’s the 
same as before. We don’t let the for 
eigners in.” 

I looked down the line of faces. ‘‘Yes, 
here it is better. But can I live on a bar 
stool? Let us not fool ourselves. What 
we knew is dead, and maybe the greatest 
part of what we were is dead. What's out 
there is new and perhaps good, but it’s 
nothing we know.” 

Johnny held his temples between his 
cupped hands, and his eyes were blood- 
shot. 

‘Where are the great ones? Tell me— 
where is Willie Trip?” 

“Dead,” Johnny said hollowly. 

“Where is Pilon, Johnny, Pom Pon, 
Miz Gragg, Stevie Field?” 

“Dead, dead, dead,”’ he echoed. 

“Ed Ricketts, Whitey’s No. | and2 
where’s Sonny Boy, Ankle Varney, 
Jesus Maria Corcoran, Joe Portage, 
Shorty Lee, Flora Wood and that gif 
who kept spiders in her hat?” 

‘‘Dead—all dead,” Johnny moaned. 
“It’s like we was in a bucket of ghosts.” 

“No. They’re not true ghosts. We'tt 
the ghosts.” 
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The big dark one came in and Johnny 
held out his medal for kissing without 
being asked. 

Johnny turned and walked with wide- 
spread legs back to the bar mirror. He 
shook his head. “‘I guess you don’t like 
ys any more. I guess maybe you're too 
good for us.” His finger tips played slow 
chords on an invisible keyboard on the 
bar. 

For just a moment I was tempted. I 
heard the wail of trumpets and the 
clash of arms. But hell, I’m too old for 
it, | made the door in two steps. I 
turned. “See you tomorrow, Johnny.” 

The double door swung to behind 
me. I was on Alvarado Street—slashed 
with neon light—and around me it was 
nothing but strangers. 


In my flurry of nostalgic spite, I have 
done the Monterey Peninsula a dis- 
service. It is a beautiful place, clean, 
well-run and progressive. The beaches 
are clean where once they festered with 
fish guts and flies. The canneries that 
once put up a sickening stench are gone, 
their places filled with restaurants, an- 
tique shops, and the like. They fish for 
tourists now, not pilchards, and that 
species they are not likely to wipe out. 
And Carmel, begun by starveling writ- 
ers and unwanted painters, is now a 
community of the well-to-do and the 
retired. If Carmel’s founders should re- 
turn, they could not afford to live there 
now. They would be instantly picked 
up as suspicious characters and de- 
ported over the city line. 

The place of my origin had changed, 
and having gone away I had not changed 
with it. In my memory it stood as it 
once did and its outward appearance 
confused and angered me. 

What I am about to tell must be the 
experience of very many in this nation 
where so many wander and come back. 
I called on old and valued friends. | 
thought their hair had receded a little 
more than mine. The greetings were en- 
thusiastic. The memories flooded up. 
Old crimes and old triumphs were 
brought out and dusted. And suddenly 
my attention wandered, and looking at 
my ancient friend, I saw that his wan- 
dered also. And it was true what I had 
said to Johnny Garcia in Monierey— 
Iwas the ghost. 

My town had grown and changed, 
and my friend along with it. Nowreturn- 
ing, as changed to my friend as my town 
was to me, I distorted his picture, mud- 
died his memory. When | went away 
| died, and so became fixed and un- 
changeable. My return caused only 
confusion and uneasiness. Although 
they could not say it, my old friends 
wanted me gone so that I could take 
my proper place in the pattern of re- 
membrance—and I wanted to go for 
the same reason. Tom Wolf was right. 
You can’t go home again because 
home has ceased to exist except in the 
mothballs of memory. 

I found myself hurrying to get away. 
My departure was flight. But I did do 
one formal and sentimental thing be- 
fore I turned my back. I drove up to 
Fremont’s Peak, the highest point for 
many miles around. I climbed the last 


spiky rocks to the top. Here, among these 
blackened granite outcrops, General Fre- 
mont first raised the flag in our campaign 
to wrest California from Mexico. When I 
was a boy we occasionally found cannon 
balls and rusted bayonets in the area. This 
solitary stone peak overlooks the whole of 
my childhood and youth, the great Salinas 
Valley stretching south for nearly a hun- 
dred miles, the town of Salinas where | 
was born now spreading like crabgrass 


toward the foothills. Mount Toro, on the 
brother range to the west, was a rounded 
benign mountain, and to the north, Mon- 
terey Bay shone like a blue platter. | felt 
and smelled and heard the wind blow up 
from the long valley. It smelled of the 
brown hills of wild oats. 


1 remembered how once, in that part of 


youth that is deeply concerned with death, 
I wanted to be buried on this peak where 
without eyes I could see everything I knew 


and loved, for in those days there was no 
world beyond the mountains. And I re- 
membered how intensely | felt about my 
interment. It is strange and perhaps fortu- 
nate that, when one’s time grows nearer, 
one’s interest in it flags as death becomes a 
fact rather than a pageantry. Here on these 
high rocks my memory myth repaired it- 
self. Charley, having explored the area, sat 
at my feet, his fringed ears blowing like 
laundry on a line. His nose, moist with 
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curiosity, sniffed the wind-borne pattern 
of a hundred miles. 

“You wouldn’t know, my Charley, that 
right down there, in that little valley, | 
fished for trout with your namesake, my 
Uncle Charley. And over there—see where 
I’m pointing—my mother shot a wildcat. 
Straight down there, forty miles away, was 
our family ranch—old starvation ranch. 
Can you see that darker place there? Well, 
that’s a tiny canyon with a clear and lovely 


stream bordered with wild azaleas and 
fringed with big live oaks. And on one 
of those oaks my father burned his name 
with a hot iron together with the name of 
the girl he loved. In the long years the 
bark grew over the burn and covered it. 
And just a little while ago, a man cut that 
oak for firewood, and his splitting wedge 
uncovered my father’s name and the man 
sent it to me. In the spring, Charley, 
when the valley is carpeted with blue 


lupins like a flowery sea, there’s the smell 
of heaven up here, the smell of heaven.” 

I printed it once more on my eyes, south, 
west and north, and then we hurried away 
from the permanent and changeless past, 
where my mother is always shooting a 
wildcat, and my father is always burning 
his name on a tree, together with the name 
of his love. 





In the February issue, Mr. Steinbeck will complete his 
journey In Quest of America.—Ed. 
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On Cruises and across the Atlantic 
the BREMEN rolls out the Red Carpet 





In two short years the trans-Atlantic luxury liner Bremen 
has become a by-word among sophisticated travelers. Her 
passenger list sparkles with fashionable names... social 
activities aboard conjure up memories of a more gracious 
past. 

This winter the Bremen will again make four great cruises 
to the West Indies, the Spanish Main and South America. 
Carefully planned itineraries to the most sought-after ports 
and an entertainment program to appeal to the discerning 
are featured. 

Twelve fully air-conditioned decks, two swimming pools, 


GALA CRUISE Leave New York Jan. 12 ¢ 14 Days « 9 Ports « From $395. 


elegant public rooms and spacious cabins with every modern 
convenience make this ocean giant an ideal vessel to cruise 
in tropical waters. 

Food and wines aboard the Bremen are talked about 
reverently among gourmets, and North German Lloyd service 
has been world-famed for over a century. The red-carpet 
treatment is not merely a phrase on Lloyd ships — it is a 
reality. 

If you are not fortunate enough to take a cruise this 
winter, the Bremen and her popular fleet-mate the Berlin 
will take you to Europe in grand style. 


CRUISE PAR EXCELLENCE Leave New York Feb. 12 15 Days « 9 Ports « From $420. 


CRUISE OF DISTINCTION Leave New York Jan. 27 © 14 Days e 8 Ports e From $395. e CONNOISSEUR’S CRUISE Leave New York Feb. 28 « 13 Days « 8 Ports e From $370. 
CRUISE ITINERARIES INCLUDE: San Juan, St. Thomas, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad, 
La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, Port-au-Prince, Montego Bay. For detailed itineraries ask for illustrated folder. 
Trans-Atlantic Service: New York * Cherbourg * Southampton ¢ Bremerhaven * Dec. 14, Jan. 31, Feb. 26, Mar. 15, Mar. 24 and regularly thereafter. 
See your travel agent 


NorTrr GERMAN LLOYD 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y - PL _7-9300 / CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 
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DECEMBER 
WEATHER 





As a guide for travelers, the alphabetiea| 
listing below indicates December's average 
high and low temperatures and humidity 
figures for key spots around the world, 
Foreign figures are long-term averages; 


United States figures are last year's, 


Athens 

Barcelona 

Barrow, Alaska 

Bombay 

Boston 

Brussels 

Cairo 

Cape Town 

Caracas 

Charleston, S.C. 

Chicago 

Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Dublin 

Frankfurt, Germany 

Geneva, Switzerland 

Honolulu 

Istanbul 

Jerusalem 

Key West 
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MY PERSONAL 
CARNEGIE, HALL | iy seme crosinot 


On stage, back stage and out front 
with a man whose lifelong love affair with 
America’s greatest concert hall began 


by crashing the gate 





Encore. No musician has been surer of a regular appearance at Carnegie Hall 
than the late Giuseppe Ravita, who earned himself billing 

around New York as ‘The Paganini of the Streets.” Ravita built up 

his reputation by taking a daily stand outside the hall and 


playing to audiences on the way out of concerts. 
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@ Every time I pass the corner of 57th Street and Seventh Avenue 
I see to my astonishment the Carnegie Hall of my childhood and 
youth. Instead of the black, muddy, sooty, nondescript structure that 
used to stand like some shabby rampart at New York’s most cultural 
(and noisiest) corner I see a building of mellowed tawny brick, its 
towers rearing gracefully, the whole reminding me vaguely of the old 
Medici palace in Florence in front of which the controversial Sa- 
vonarola suffered martyrdom at the stake. 

This new, or rather old, Carnegie Hall, which only recently was 
slated to be replaced by a forty-four story commercial building, now 
stands decently scrubbed, its iron friezes painted a discreet black. I 
gaze at the old-new structure and my heart beats fast, my memory rolls 
back, and I am a boy again facing a glamorous Carnegie Hall—but, 
alas, from the outside looking in. 

I lived, at the turn of the century, on New York’s lower East Side. 
Close to our tenement on East Broadway stood the mysteriously 
named Pythagoras Hall, the East Side equivalent of Carnegie Hall up- 
town. In Pythagoras Hall, pianists, violinists and singers, all products 
of the neighborhood, made their debuts. These events were called 
“Concerts and Balls.” The concerts usually began at eight in the eve- 
ning and finished at midnight, after which the chairs were whisked 
away, a band consisting of a violin, piano and cornet took the stage, 
and the music lovers whirled around in waltzes and two-steps till three 
or four in the morning. The concerts were anything but formal. Men 
hawked fruit up and down the aisles, and often a pianissimo on the 
violin or a tenor’s falsetto was punctured by a rush of feet and voices 
crying, “Apples, oranges, bananas, Dr. Brown’s Celery Tonic.” 

From time to time word of the dignity and grandeur of Carnegie 
Hall reached us; occasionally an East Side artist would manage to ap- 
pear in a recital there. One such artist was the baritone Jacob Shapiro, 
a house painter in his spare time. Readers of the Yiddish papers saw 
with pleasure an announcement of the imminent appearance of the 
bass-baritone Giacomo Chaperau at Carnegie Hall. The transforma- 
tion of the name did not appear odd to us, for we all knew that 
concert and opera singers either came from foreign lands or at least 
had foreign-sounding names. That our bass-baritone’s new name car- 
ried both Italian and French overtones merely attested to his man- 
ager’s shrewdness. To insure a good house, tickets were handed out 
gratis to East-Side music lovers and music students. So it was due to 
Giacomo Chaperau that I, at fourteen years of age, a student of the 
piano and a lover of music, had my first glimpse of the interior of Car- 
negie Hall. I sat proudly in the topmost gallery, a point of vantage 
which seemed to me superior to any other, for everything on the stage 
and in the auditorium was open to view. Continued on Page 140 
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Continued from Page 138 

While waiting for the concert to begin, I 
took in the marvels of the place: the two 
tiers of horseshoe boxes, the sheltered bal- 
cony above and the vast gallery close to the 
ceiling. No vendors of fruit and celery 
tonic were anywhere to be heard or seen. 
Where Pythagoras Hall resounded with the 
uninhibited noises of greetings and conver- 
sations in English, Yiddish, Russian, Ger- 
man, Polish, Hungarian and Romanian, 


the same patrons were now models of 
decorum. 

A little door on the left of the stage 
opened, and in the ensuing hush out walked 
our artist, enveloped in mystical clouds of 
Italian and French glory, as if he had only 
that morning landed from Naples or Le 
Havre. For all of us, the tiny figure making 
its way to the center of the stage was indeed 
Giacomo Chaperau, though the day before 
he had trod East Broadway as plain Jacob 


Shapiro. The concert, whose high point, as 
expected, was the toreador song from 
Carmen, was a huge success with all of us. 
In spite of that, Giacomo never again ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall. 

He continued to reside on the East Side, 
where he often strolled as Giacomo Cha- 
perau, the effect of his single association 
with Carnegie Hall evident in his proud 
gait and in the elaborate way he swung 
his ivory-handled cane. 
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Having once savored Carnegie Hall, 
I could no longer endure the less impos. 
ing Pythagoras Hall. Through a wily 
friend, I was introduced to a practice 
that enabled me to attend any concert] 
chose in the enchanting hall uptown, 
“Would you like to hear the Philhar. 
monic under the Russian conductor 
Vassily Safonoff?” my friend asked me 
one day. Of course I would. But we had 
between us thirty cents, not enough for 
standing room for one. “Don’t worry 
about getting in,” said my friend, add- 
ing brightly that the thirty cents would 
be enough to pay for wheat cakes and 
coffee at Childs Restaurant after the 
concert. On our four-mile walk to Car. 
negie Hall he outlined his strategy, 
“You stay right behind me,” he said, 
“and keep your mouth shut whatever 
happens.” 

When we reached the hall, crowds in 
the lobby were waiting their turn at the 
ticket gate. We took our places in line 
like ordinary subscribers. The ticket 
taker had just handed their ticket stubs 
to a couple in front of us when my 
friend pushed past the brass gate. Be- 
fore the ticket man could stop him, I too 
pushed ahead. The ticket taker grabbed 
me by the arm and said, “Ticket, 
please.” Hearing this, my friend, now 
safely inside, shouted back reassuringly, 
“That’s all right, he’s with me.” The be- 
fuddled ticket taker let go my arm and] 
passed hurriedly into the auditorium, 
where I joined my friend among the 
standees. Unmolested, I enjoyed the 
rich sounds of my first symphony or- 
chestra, and watched the Russian con- 
ductor manipulate the players with his 
fists alone; Vassily Safonoff may have 
been the first orchestra leader to dis- 
pense with the baton. 

Our deception, which permitted us to 
hear Safonoff and the Philharmonic, 
could not with safety be repeated. My 
colleague and I were obliged to adopta 
less hazardous procedure then current 
among impecunious music students of 
the time—bribery. At subsequent con- 
certs we placed a quarter in a ticket 
envelope, which we tendered the man at 
the gate, who, being a party to the fraud, 
tore off one edge and handed it back 
as if it were a stub. 

In this illegal and, certainly, immoral 
manner I became a frequenter of my fa- 
vorite concert hall. Not less than once 
a week I took my place among the 
standees. Wedged in on every side by 
honest dollar-a-head music lovers, I was 
yet haunted by fears of sudden exposure 
and the ignominy of a public expulsion 
from the hall. My friend, more coura- 
geous and militant, soon began to feel 
secure enough to make critical judg- 
ments in a loud voice. Thus, during 4 
recital by a popular violinist his voice, 
righteous and demanding, cut through 
a pianissimo passage with the query, 
‘Where’s the cadenza?” And in truth, 
whether to save time, or because of 
technical difficulty, the artist had by- 
passed the cadenza. Another time my 
friend lost patience with a famous tenor 
who, in his opinion, had debased his 
program with a final group in the ver- 
nacular. “Shame. Shame on you!”’ my 
friend shouted at the end of the first 
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of the offending songs, electrifying a 
packed house and causing counter 
shouts of ‘‘Throw him out.” 

Among my vivid impressions of these 
free-loading days was a recital by the 
Russian pianist Vladimir de Pachmann. 
Among musicians de Pachmann was 
cherished as a poetic virtuoso without 
rival at a time when Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Godowsky, Rosenthal and Bu- 
soni were in their prime. He had a 
velvety tone, his scales were pearly, his 
pianissimi fabulous. The public, how- 
ever, flocked to his concerts for reasons 
not at all musical. On stage de Pach- 
mann, a roly-poly of a man, was an 
oddity, a curiosity, an eccentric. 

At therecital I attended, de Pachmann 
took his seat at the piano and placed 
his hands on the keys. But, instead of 
playing, he shook his head. He then took 
his hands from the keys and attempted 
to adjust the height of his stool by 
twisting the knobs on either side. Several 
times the adjustment appeared to suit 
him, and he again placed his hands on 
the keys, only to shake his head once 
more and resume manipulating the 
knobs. All at once he struck his fore- 
head a resounding smack. He rose from 
the stool, and from the inside pocket of 
his cutaway drew out a small sheet of 
writing paper. He knelt down, raised 
one leg of the stool, slipped the paper 
under it and sat down again. He placed 
his hands experimentally on the keys, 
nodded his head in violent approval, 
turned his face to the audience, and in a 
loud, jubilant voice cried, ‘“‘That’s bet- 
ter, much better. Now I can play.” 

He played brilliantly and effortlessly, 
frequently commenting on difficulties 
he had just disposed of or were looming 
ahead. “I am wonderful,” he chuckled 


after he had conquered a finger-break- . 


ing passage. “No other pianist could 
have played it so beautifully—not Ro- 
senthal, not Hofmann, certainly not 
Paderewski, maybe only Godowsky.” 
As he finished Schumann’s Bird as 
Prophet, he rose, and with cupped 
hands released an imaginary bird into 
an imaginary sky, whispering loudly as 
he uncupped his hands, **Flown. Flown 
away.” 

The house burst into laughter and 
applauded frantically. | had hitherto 
thought of Carnegie Hall as a temple 
of austere art. For once it was as enter- 
taining as the Palace Theater at the 
height of its vaudeville days. 

Gustav Mahler was a different case. 
Painfully rigid in his loyalty to his art, 
he was an unostentatious figure, eco- 
nomical in gesture as he conducted the 
Philharmonic Symphony, and a thorn 
in the flesh of the orchestra’s board of 
directors, which contained a prepon- 
derance of ladies. Those were the bad 
old days of musical culture in Amer- 
ica, in New York especially, when a 
Beethoven symphony drew a scant au- 
dience and a Tchaikovsky symphony a 
very large one. The ladies of the board 
found Mahler too addicted to Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, and not enough to Tchai- 
kovsky. Even when Mahler succumbed 
to their blandishments and played 
Tchaikovsky, his adherence to the 
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classics, his sober behavior and his ab- 
horrence of the social side of music-making 
had already alienated not only the board 
but the public. I remember a Sunday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall when Mahler con- 
ducted Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique to an 
embarrassingly small audience. 

It was my habit, when a Mahler concert 
was over, to rush to the artists’ room to 
see this great musician at close range. Dur- 
ing his two years with the Philharmonic, I 
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never got up courage to speak to him. I 
would stand at a distance and wait for his 
friends and well-wishers to leave. Then | 
would follow him at a respectful distance 
on his walk to the Plaza Hotel, where he 
lived. At intervals, he would stop abruptly 
and kick his right leg with his left foot, an 
operation which I put down as one of the 
great man’s superstitions. Once I was so 
close behind him that his sudden stop 
caught me unaware and I bumped into his 
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back. Terrified, 1 stammered an apology. 
But, absorbed in his thoughts, Mahler gave 
me an utterly uncomprehending look and 
walked on. 

As I feared it would, there came a time 
when the bribe system my musical friend 
and I practiced was discovered and I could 
no longer get into Carnegie Hall for a quar- 
ter. Some other way of illegal entry had to 
be found, and my friend found it. He ex- 
plored the studio section of the hall and 
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came upon a passage, unknown to man- 
agers, ushers and ticket takers, which 
led into the balcony. Eventually this 
ruse was also discovered. But for some 
time I was a regular patron of the Phil- 
harmonic, the New York and the Bos- 
ton symphony orchestras. The knowl- 
edge that there was a waiting list of 
thousands for the Boston Symphony 
lent an additional zest to my patronage 
of that beautiful orchestra. 

Like any paying subscriber I had my 
favorites among conductors. I adored 


_ Mahler, and I stood in awe of the tall, 


gaunt, lean Prussian Dr. Karl Muck, 
who had been lured from Germany to 
raise the level of the Boston orchestra to 
the position of the Berlin and Vienna 
Philharmonics, till then unrivaled. With 
the entry of America into the First 
World War, Dr. Muck, refusing to play 
our National Anthem and implicated in 
other un-American activities of that 
period, was separated from his splendid 
orchestra and deposited in an Atlanta 
prison, and later deported to Germany. 
I was at his final concert when, dis- 
daining to play the anthem, he relegated 
it to his concertmaster. There was a 
near riot, and Col. Henry L. Higginson, 
the Boston orchestra’s Macaenas, 
rushed on stage to pacify the audience. 

Twice I stole into Dr. Muck’s re- 
hearsals. The first time, he was rehears- 
ing the opening tutti of the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto. The four thuds of the 
tympani displeased him. Shouting 
““Schlumper” and “*Dumkopf” at the 
unfortunate drummer, he stamped his 
right leg four times in terrifying rhythm 
to show how he wanted it to sound. At 
the other rehearsal I attended, Josef 
Hofmann, who was to be the soloist, 
had just seated himself at the piano, 
when Dr. Muck turned to him. “Herr 
Hofmann,” he said in his high-pitched 
voice, and with unconcealed sarcasm, 
‘*‘We don’t need to rehearse the con- 
certo, do we? You are not the sort of 
pianist who plays like this,” and he 
raised both hands languidly over an im- 
aginary piano. “Why no, I’m not that 
sort,” the great pianist replied acidly. 
“| am the sort that plays like rhis,” and 
he struck the chord passages at the 
opening of the concerto with tremen- 
dous force. “I’m here to rehearse, and 
I’m going to!” They rehearsed. 

There came a period when good for- 
tune led me to abandon my illicit place 
among the Carnegie Hall standees and 
brought me onto the stage itself. In 
1911, Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, 
came to America for a tour and chose 
me as accompanist. One November 
afternoon I saw for the first time the 
auditorium from the stage. My hands 
still tremble as I recall the fright that 
seized me as I followed the violinist 
across the stage to its center, where the 
piano stood, a distance that seemed to 
me the length of Kremlin Square. My 
hands, which in the artists’ room had 
been uncomfortably warm, had sud- 
denly become ice-cold. And as I sat 
down at the piano and looked into the 
yawning gulf of the auditorium, I 
thought I discerned the faces of a host 
of pianists, sitting and standing, regard- 
ing me with suspicion and even malice. 
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Intertwining my fingers to test their pli- 
ancy, I discovered to my horror that 
they were simply in no condition to 
negotiate the scales, arpeggios, octaves, 
thirds and sixths that were my portion 
in the opening number. Desperate, | 
decided to reduce all difficulties to 
something harmonically basic. Luckily 
the composition was new to America 
and my stratagem remained undetected 
by everyone there except, of course, by 
Mr. Zimbalist. That virtuoso, after a 
moment of shock at not hearing from 
the piano what he expected to hear, re- 
alized my condition and went right on 
playing. Encouraged by his gallantry, I 
soon gained confidence and manual 
dexterity. The experience left me with a 
soft spot for all the intrepid souls who 
brave the stage of Carnegie Hall. 

I think it was around the year 1913 
that Fritz Kreisler came back from a 
tour of Russia with news of a twelve- 
year-old Wunderkind he had heard in 
Professor Leopold Auer’s violin class at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory. ‘This 
lad is so sensational,’ he told Zim- 
balist, ‘‘that you and I had better put 
away our violins for good.” This was a 
grave pronouncement from so great 
and popular an artist, and we eagerly 
awaited the American debut of the al- 
leged marvel. We had to wait four years 
for Jascha Heifetz’s first recital in Car- 
negie Hall. The hall was packed for his 
debut, and I resumed my old place 
among the standees. Without a trace 
of nervousness, the sixteen-year-old 
prodigy went through a taxing program 
faultlessly and with deceptive ease. Not 
a scratch, not a blemish marred the 
concert. And in the final piece, Paga- 
nini’s twenty-fourth Caprice, Heifetz’s 
execution of a finger-breaking passage 
in sixths was so extraordinary that a 
standee next to me screamed, in an 
ecstasy of admiration, “The son of a 
bitch!’ I had not met the new Russian 
wonder, but I went back stage to have a 
look at him. Tall and handsome, and 
apparently utterly unconscious of his 
uncanny powers, he was modestly ac- 
knowledging the congratulations of 
friends and strangers. A year later he 
engaged me as his pianist. 

Jascha Heifetz’s drawing power was 
(and still is) immense, and the many 
recitals he gave in Carnegie Hall in my 
first season with him were sold out al- 
most at once. Arriving at the stage door 
for one of these concerts, I was stopped 
by my old friend. By now all his ruses 
had been discovered, and there was no 
way for him to get into the hall, except 
by the unimaginable expedient of pur- 
chasing a ticket. He begged me to pass 
him in as I greeted him at the stage en- 
trance. I told him I would see what I 
could do. 

In the artists’ room upstairs, the 
young Heifetz was tuning his violin 
in the presence of his family and his 
manager. I spoke up for my friend 
to the manager with some diffidence, 
for through the years my friend had 
achieved a reputation among Carnegie 
Hall officials and artists’ agents as the 
boldest and most unscrupulous of gate 
crashers. I was hardly surprised when 
the manager refused to pass him in. 
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an order that not another person was to be __ artists’ room. He placed his violin gently in Mr. Heifetz said, ‘““Thank you,” took nang 





It was time now for the recital to begin ; 
and Heifetz, fiddle and bow in hand, was __ admitted. its velvet-lined case and sat down. his violin from its case, and motioning aoe 
on his way to the stage when he overheard Mr. Heifetz was unmoved. “Pass him “We are twenty minutes late, Jascha,” —_me to follow him, walked onto the stage Hofm: 
my request and the manager’s refusal. _ in.” he said. The perspiring, irate manager the manager said, glancing at his watch. _ inhiscourtly, impersonal, diffident way, aneei 
“The man’s a fine violinist,” he said to his again asserted vehemently that the matter ‘‘The audience is restless.” bowed his head slightly in acknowled. peat 
manager. “Pass him in.” The manager, was completely out of his hands and in “If you don’t pass him in,” the virtuoso —_ ment of the shattering applause, nodded inonor 
bristling, accused my friend of being a _ those of the fire department. It was now _ said serenely, “I’m not playing.” in my direction, and began to play. My es 
congenital and unprincipled deadhead, and _ fifteen minutes after starting time, and we The manager stared incredulously at the _ friend, wedged among the standees, was which 
protested that the hall was packed from could hear the rhythmic stamping of young artist, and ran out of the room, re- undoubtedly wondering why the con. radi - 
ceiling to floor and the standing room so _ feet by an impatient audience. Mr. Heifetz _ turning a minute later to say bitterly, “All cert had been so late in starting. _ deur 
jammed that the fireman on duty had given turned around and walked back to the _ right. He’s in. You can begin.” slidias 

After many years of accompanying batonl 
celebrated violinists and singers, I be. kowski 
gan to yearn for a less nerve-racking stage d 
involvement with music. By chance | his me 
met George Gershwin in the street one sumbe 
day, and I asked him what he was up to, somew 
expecting to hear that he was engaged end @ 
in writing a musical comedy. “ any ; 

“Oh,” he said in an offhand manner, reat al 
“I’m just about finishing a kind of long. . diff 
haired piece for Paul Whiteman’s jazz Stokow 
concert at Aeolian Hall next week, chestra 
Wanna come?” He sent me two tickets negie F 
and I went. And at Aeolian Hall, | dollars 
heard with growing astonishment and tion to 
delight, the first performance of Gersh- tegrity 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue. Indeed, I was greater, 
so impressed with his successful impo- behind 
sition of America’s popular musical Symphi 
idiom on the hitherto sacred classic Kousse 
mold that I went home and wrote an cutawa' 
article about it in which I said that the what ar 
composer had made an honest woman lous, fu 
of jazz. I sent the article to Vanity Fair his left 
and that elegant and cultural magazine prehenc 
accepted it. he restc 


Emboldened by my entry into the lit- 
erary world, I offered myself to the New 
York World as successor to Deems 
Taylor, the paper’s music critic. I sub- 
mitted my Vanity Fair piece as evidence L 
of my competence. Herbert Bayard ( 
Swope, the Wor/d’s astute and brilliant 
editor, accepted my pretensions, and I 
became the music critic of the most fas- 
cinating newspaper of the day, sharing 
the esteemed “Page Opposite Editorial” 
with such luminaries as Alexander 
Woollcott, Heywood Broun and F.P.A 
In consequence of my new eminence I 
became heir to two seats in Carnegie 
Hall’s best location—it was my third 
“stance” as frequenter of the beloved 
hall—and I was now in a position to 
appraise the quality of Carnegie Hall 
audiences and to subject the performers 
to the musical standards which I myself 
had tried desperately, and often unsuc- 
cessfully, to achieve. 

For six years as critic on the World, 
and after its demise, for years as critic 
on the New York Post, I heard the best, 
the middling and the worst that Car- 
negie Hall could offer. I heard the de- 
but of Arturo Toscanini with the Phil- 
harmonic. I heard the ten-year-old 
Yehudi Menuhin play the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto with the serenity that 
only a child or an angel could bring to 
it. I attended the debut of the young 
Vladimir Horowitz, whose absolute 
command of the known and unknown 
resources of the piano electrified critics 
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indulge in little siestas unobserved by 
ople near me. 

But I was alert to the Olympian Josef 
Hofmann, to the aloof and granitelike 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, who at each 
concert tried unavailingly to resist the 
clamor of his audience for his celebrated 
C-sharp-minor Prelude, a composition 
which he himself cordially detested. The 
radiant and sensuous Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, at all times galvanized by its 
virtuoso conductor, the handsome, 
batonless, controversial Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who sprinted in a flash from the 
stage door to the podium and plunged 
his men headlong into the opening 
number, while a pool of light from 
somewhere illuminated his Grecian 
head, attracted the carriage trade and as 
many music lovers and idolators as the 
great auditorium was permitted to hold. 
So difficult was it to obtain seats for 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra that once in the lobby of Car- 
negie Hall I was offered one hundred 
dollars for my two tickets. The tempta- 
tion to sell them was great. But the in- 
tegrity of American music critics is 
greater, and I spurned the offer. Not far 
behind in popularity came the Boston 
Symphony, led by the elegant Serge 
Koussevitzky in wonderfully tailored 
cutaway, who on the podium made 
what appeared to us out front as tremu- 
lous, futile gestures with his baton and 
his left hand, but which were well ap- 
prehended by his men. In a few years 
he restored the failing old orchestra to 


the wonderful sheen and precision it 
had attained under Dr. Muck. 

What an array of personalities had 
engaged my eyes and ears in more than 
fifty years of visits to Carnegie Hall— 
the tall arresting figure of Dr. Muck, 
autocraticand detached: Arthur Nikisch, 
short, elegant, romantic-looking—con- 
ducting as if he were bestowing a boon 
on his audience; Mahler, brooding, 
dedicated, noble but indifferent to or- 
chestral refinement; Furtwangler, un- 
inhibited, and exulting in slow tempi, 
whose gestures at his debut with the 
Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall were 
so violent that his collapse on the 
podium seemed imminent. Also, in his 
interpretive fury, Furtwangler was wont 
to spit, so that solo violinists standing 
near him had to turn their faces to be 
out of his reach. 

Toscanini alone was completely de- 
void of idiosyncrasies, exercising his 
art in utter self-effacement. Subject to 
the restraints of his musical conscience 
alone, his behavior on the stage was 
selfless and absorbed. When he allowed 
himself two or three bows in response 
to the clamor of an exhilarated or 
deeply moved public, one surmised 
that things hadn’t gone badly on the 
stage. But there were other times when, 
indifferent to and spurning thunderous 
applause, he fled to his dressing room, 
refusing to show his face to the public. 
Those were his dark moments, when he 
despaired of himself and his orchestra, 
but mostly of himself. 
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, If seemingly indestructible age was 
ad : in the ascendancy in the person of Tos- 
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canini, youth was brilliantly served in 
the sudden advent of Leonard Bern- 
stein. My mind leaps back to a Sunday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall in Novem- 
ber of 1943. It was a fateful day for 
the twenty-five-year-old assistant con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, as well as 
for the orchestra itself. Bruno Walter, 
who was to conduct, had suddenly 
been taken ill, and ‘“‘Lennie,”’ with the 
confidence of youth and some previous 
experience with the Boston Symphony 
at Tanglewood in the Berkshires, sub- 
stituted at the shortest notice for the 
veteran conductor, playing the very 
program Walter had announced. An 
incredulous and, at first, skeptical audi- 
ence heard the practically unknown 
Bernstein interpret such taxing music 
as Schumann’s Manfred Overture, 
Strauss’ Don Quixote and Wagner’s 
Meistersinger Prelude with great skill 
and musical understanding. Bernstein 
became famous overnight. Sixteen 
years later he became the Philhar- 
monic’s musical director. By then his 
prestige as a conductor, composer, 
educator and television personality had 
reached a point that enabled the Phil- 
harmonic to sell out for an entire sea- 
son for the first time in its long history. 

Eleven years after Bernstein’s sensa- 
tional debut, Toscanini, then in his 
eighty-seventh year, conducted his final 
concert at Carnegie Hall. Overcome 
with emotion at bidding farewell to his 
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life’s passion—music—he dropped his 
baton and wandered off the stage like 
a somnambulist while his N.B.C. Sym- 
phony was still playing the last bar 
of the Meistersinger Prelude, the final 
number of his program. He had served 
the famous concert hall on and off 
during a span of nearly half a century, 


And now it was rumored that, like 
the old maestro, Carnegie Hall was 
about to relinquish its music. The 
building was in the hands of a realtor, 
who announced its imminent demoli- 
tion and the erection in its place of a 
business structure containing 760,000 
square feet of office space and a sub- 
surface garage for 300 cars. Almost 
at once interested persons rushed to 
the defense of the old building. Com- 
mittees were formed, money was solic- 
ited, a few artists gave benefit concerts 
in an effort to preserve it. Pickets pa- 
raded in front of the hall, hoisting 
“Save Carnegie Hall” placards. Un- 
fortunately, this fervid though sporadic 
activity could gain no momentum be- 
cause plans for the vast, ambitious 
Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, the site for which even then was 
being cleared by bulldozers, included 
a Philharmonic Hall, thus depriving 
Carnegie Hall of its most profitable 
tenant. 

Now it is easy enough to build a 
concert hall, but there is simply no 
way of foretelling or guaranteeing its 
acoustics. The only thing that the 
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Lincoln Center Philharmonic Hall 
could guarantee would be the absence 
of those icy drafts that assail the artist 
as he makes his way from the stage 
door to his dressing room in Carnegie 

Hall. How many artists developed res- 
piratory diseases during this perilous 
journey and subsequently perished 
will never be known. Nevertheless, 
Carnegie Hall possesses the only es- 
sential of a great concert hall—beauti- 
ful acoustics. But beautiful acoustics 
js not yet a science. It is an accident, 
else all auditoriums would be marvels 
of audibility. 

Mr. William Burnet Tuthill, who 
designed Carnegie Hall, knew this, and 
it was not until Carnegie Hall’s inaug- 
ural Festival Week in 1891—Walter 
Damrosch and Peter Ilyitch Tchaikov- 
sky conducted—that he realized he had 
been lucky. Perhaps the beautiful 
“sound” of his hall made up for his 
chagrin at having to accept a part of 
his fee in stock of the hall at par value. 

When all hope of saving Carnegie 
Hall seemed gone, a group of die-hards 
suddenly and unexpectedly rushed in. 
Among these determined few were Isaac 
Stern, one of America’s leading violin- 
ists, who conceived the idea of a last 
minute Putsch, Jack Kaplan, a_busi- 
nssman, and the music-loving in- 
dustrialist Frederick W. Richmond. A 
citizens’ committee was formed and 
Mr. Richmond went to his friend 
Mayor Robert Wagner, who, being 
culture-minded and politically astute, 
had his legislative associates pass a bill 
permitting the city to buy Carnegie 
Hall for five million dollars, to be 
amortized over thirty years. Mr. Wag- 
ner had to obtain the official blessing 
of Governor Rockefeller and the State 
Legislature. Mr. Rockefeller, even more 
culture-minded and politically astute 
than the mayor, recommended the 
project to the State Legislature. Car- 
negie Hall was saved. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, to be devoted to the immediate ren- 
ovation of the hall, was raised by the 
citizens’ committee, with the Messrs. 
Kaplan, Stern and Richmond the chief 
donors. In the vestibule of Carnegie 
Hall two great chandeliers were hung, 
offering the patrons an 18th Century 
louch. The auditorium was painted 
white, its expanse relieved only by 
faint touches of gold on the boxes, 
and the red upholstery of the seats. 
Pending the uncertain date of the 
completion of its new quarters in the 
Lincoln Center, the Philharmonic 
Society had committed itself for two 
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seasons to the Hunter College audi- 
torium. The Society now hastily can- 
celed its obligation and returned to 
Carnegie Hall, as did the country’s 
visiting orchestras from Boston, Phila- 
delphia and other musical centers. 


When I take my seat—I now have to 
buy my seats—in Carnegie Hall, | see, or 
I think I see, the old familiar faces making 
their way to the stage, in either the bloom 


of childhood, the unaffected confidence 
of youth, the strength of adulthood or 
the feebleness of age. I see the sweet 
face and frail figure of the thirteen-year- 
old Pepito Ariola, once renowned the 
world over as a child prodigy of the 
piano, adored and coddled and admired 
by Teresa Carreno, the greatest of women 
pianists, now, alas, hardly a name in our 
hurried age of quick forgetfulness. I see 
the sixteen-year-old, matchless violinist 


Mischa Elman, the unforgettable Fritz 
Kreisler, the reticent, teen-age wonder 
Jascha Heifetz, the glamorous Paderewski, 
at first merely a great pianist, then later 
trailing the patriotic halo he earned as 
Premier of Poland. I see the young, 
flaming Stokowski, the older still-vital 
Toscanini. I see these, and a host of 
others now entirely forgotten. They all 
belong to Carnegie Hall. Indeed, they 
are Carnegie Hall. THE END 
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THE AN TIC ARTS 


Two minds 
that beat as one 
by Peter Lyon 


The writing and comedy team 
of Comden & Green has solved the 
problems of collaboration 


without marriage or murder 


@ Collaboration causes more naked hatred 
even than marriage. Whenever the lava of 
theatrical temperament boils up to darken 
the sky over Broadway and at length sub- 
sides to cool and harden in the gossip col- 
umns, almost invariably the eruption can be 
traced back to some hapless collaboration. 

And yet collaboration is the sine qua non 
of the theater. Talent, beauty, wit—all these 
will not avail if those who have them cannot 
collaborate. But how can they collaborate 
when each is so sure that only he knows 
how the thing should best be done? Hence 
the grotesque scuffles that enliven every sea- 
son on Broadway: the British author barred 
from rehearsals of his own show by an 
American director, the actors who squeak 
with anguish over a producer’s advertising 
policy, the producer who retorts that the 
phrase “‘intelligent actor” is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Hence the billingsgate hurled 
by composer at orchestra conductor, by cos- 
tumer at set designer, by this star at that one. 

In this tangle of theatrical tantrums, per- 
haps the greatest wonder is the joint career 
of Betty Comden and Adolph Green, 
merry-andrews and collaborators extraor- 
dinary. For twenty-two years, Comden & 
Green have amicably and successfully col- 
laborated as performers with other perform- 
ers; as lyricists with several different com- 
posers, choreographers and librettists; as 
librettists with a half dozen directors and 


producers; as authors with a swarm of 


temperamental stars; and needless to say, 


Work in progress: Betty 


and Adolph in their writing clothes. 


with each other. It is a record of harmony 
unique in the theater. 

When a pair of writer-performers have as 
their stock in trade the merciless spoofing 
of clichés, it is ironical that their own career 
in its broad outlines looks like the weariest 
of clichés. For Comden & Green it is al- 
most all there: the Two Stage-Struck Kids, 
the Chance Encounter, the Gallant Strug- 
gle against Fearful Odds, the Limited Suc- 
cess followed by the Dismal Failure and the 
Cruel Separation, until at last comes the 
Big Break and the Triumph to Prolonged 
Applause. It is the classic formula for a 
Fox musical about show business; it is even 
Boy Meets Girl, Boy Loses Girl, Boy —— 

But there Comden & Green extricated 
themselves from the ultimate cliché. They 
are both married, but not to each other. 

Moreover, since Comden & Green are 
both highly original people, they can tell 
the tale of their professional partnership so 
that it comes out fresh and funny. To hear 
them tell it is to get an insight, as well, into 
their characteristic methods of collabora- 
tion. When they recall an experience it 
comes trippingly off two tongues into one 
smooth, fused account, with none of those 
self-serving interruptions (““Oh, no, dear, 
now you're getting that part all wrong, let 
me tell it’) that can make the ordinary 
living-room recital so embarrassing. 

In Boston a year ago Comden & Green 
picked over their memories and selected a 








few for my inspection. They had to do it in 
bits and pieces—now in a room of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, now in the lobby or back- 
stage at the Colonial Theatre—for they 
were then engrossed with last-minute 
changes in Do Re Mi, for which they had 
fashioned the lyrics. This December they 
are back in Boston once again, nursing their 
latest musical, Subways Are for Sleeping, for 
which they have written the book as well as 
the lyrics. Since Do Re Mi was hailed as a 
hit when it opened on Broadway last 
December 26, they are planning to open 
Subways on the same date and, with their 
fingers crossed, are hoping they will be 
greeted at least as rapturously. 


Sitting together on a couch, talking, two 
vivid people in a neutral hoiel room, Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green present an odd 
contrast. She leans backward, snuggling her 
shoulders against the pillows; he leans for- 
ward, his hands shaping intricate patterns. 
She is carefully composed; he is tensed, as 
though he had been wound up too tight. 
Her voice is soft and pitched low; his rises, 
excited and extravagant. She is murmur- 
ous; he is clamorous. Her manner is ten- 
tative and seems alrrost apologetic; his is 
offhand and abrupt. In repose, her mouth 
curves down, her expression is sad and her 
face quite beautiful; even if his face were 
ever in repose, the same could scarcely be 
said of it. 








And yet, as they speak, the dissimilar- 
ities blur. Each refers to the other with a 
glance, with a grimace; each sets the other 
to chuckling; they are constantly attuned, 
it is clear, to the same wave length. 

They spoke of their Chance Encounter 
in 1938, She was a Brooklyn girl going to 
N.Y.U.; he was a Bronx boy, “‘a kind of a 
bum.” Both hankered to get into show 
business. A friend of Green’s named Judy 
Tuvim was also fishing for a career in the 


theater, but as an executive: she wanted to 
be a producer, perhaps, or a director. She 
knew a man named Max Gordon who ran 
a saloon in a tiny Greenwich Village cellar 
and who was looking for some entertain- 
ers. Maxwell Bodenheim used to get upand 
declaim his poetry in that cellar, but Gor- 
don wanted something that would get 
laughs. 

“And so one evening... .” 

“We didn’t say, ‘Let’s forma group’...” 


Quite casually, a night-club act was 
born. There were five youngsters: Adolph 
Green, Betty Comden, Alvin Hammer, 
John Frank and Judy Tuvim. (Poor girl, 
she would never make it as a theatrical ex- 
ecutive. She would change her name to 
Judy Holliday, and that would be that.) 

They had no money to buy material, so 
perforce they had to write their own. All 
fivecollaborated on the irreverent sketches. 
They called themselves the Revuers, and in 
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no time they were a Limited Success, 
That is, their audiences in Max Gor. 
don’s smoky cellar adored them witha 
fierce loyalty; but as soon as they 
moved on to some bigger, more brilliant 
arena, such as the Rainbow Room or 
the Radio City Music Hall, their ay. 
diences stared at them in an awful, 
stony silence. 

Someone brought them out to Holly. 
wood to make a movie, but it was can. 
celed. An engagement at the Trocadero 
resulted only in an offer of a contract 
for Judy Holliday. 

BETTY: She said, “I won’t do it, no, ] 
don’t want to break up the act.” 
ADOLPH: But we told her she had to, 
BETTY: Adolph and I thought maybe 

we could write screenplays. 

ADOLPH: We'd seen some screenplays, 
lying around on desks. 

BETTY: But our agent said, “You? 
You’re not writers.”’ “Look,” we 
said to him, “You like our material, 
don’t you?” 

ADOLPH: He did, he was crazy about it, 

BETTY: So we asked him, “‘Who do you 
think wrote that material?” 

ADOLPH: It made no difference. 

BETTY: He just said, “What you do 
isn’t writing, you’re not writers.” 

ADOLPH: If you write comedy just to 
make people laugh, you’re not a 
writer. 

That was the moment of their Dis- 
mal Failure. The Revuers dissolved. 
Miss Comden went home to New York 
to rejoin her husband (in private life 
she is Mrs. Steven Kyle, married to a 
designer and craftsman who now runs 
a shop in New York called Americraft), 
but Green lingered in Hollywood, stub- 
bornly trying to catch on somehow. It 
was no use. 

‘Judy shoved me on a train back to 
New York,” he said. “My mother was 
sick in the hospital, I had no job, no 
plans, not even a hope. | walked up the 
ramp at Grand Central, lugging my 
bags, in the most abject loneliness and 
despair.” 

And at the gate, there stood Betty 
Comden, waving a big sign that read, 
“The Adolph Green Fan Club.” 

Recalling that moment, Green 
reached over and squeezed her hand. 
She chuckled. 

(Later on they used that incident in 
their movie, The Band Wagon. A gag- 
gle of reporters cluster around Cyd 
Charisse, ignoring Fred Astaire, who 
walks forlornly up the ramp singing 
By Myself, to be greeted by two friends, 
Nanette Fabray and Oscar Levant, 
cheerfully waving signs.) 

Comden & Green were together 
again; they performed together at the 
second of Max Gordon’s night clubs, 
The Blue Angel. Fate, having teased 
them sufficiently, was now preparing 
their Big Break. 

It came about because, although he 
barely graduated from high school and 
sensibly quit college after only one day, 
Green is in the Shavian sense a highly 
educated man; more highly educated 
indeed, than most college graduates. 
How is this? It is because he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the music of the 
masters. Shaw argued it was because 
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he was steeped in music from his 
childhood on that he was not starved 
out of the theater and literature. With- 
out claiming the comparison at all 

ints, Green can, with some accuracy, 
say the same. 

Green’s knowledge of music may not 
be phenomenal, but, in a society which 
equates rock ’n’ roll with musical 
gospel, it is remarkable. He is well 
enough grounded to be able to identify, 
after having heard a few bars, any 
composition in the operatic or concert 
repertory. More important, by careful 
listening he has been vouchsafed an ed- 
yation in religion, history, romance, 
and the nature of man that surpasses 
any ordinary academic course of study. 

At all events, some years before, 
Green had got a part in a show that 
was to play at a summer camp. **Be- 
fore 1 went up there,” he recalled, ‘a 
friend of mine told me about the 
music counselor at this camp, said I 
should look him up, he was a wonder- 
ful person. He talked so much about 
this music counselor, I was all ready to 
hate him. I found out later the music 
counselor was all ready to hate me, for 
the same reason. 

“Anyway, I looked him up. He was 
worse than I had figured he would be. 
He was a baby,” said Green, with all 
the intolerance of a twenty-two-year- 
old for a twenty-year-old. “He asked 
me if I'd like to hear a Prokofiev con- 
certo, and he sat down at the piano 
and played some music, and then he 
asked me what I thought of it. Well, 
one thing I knew. I'd heard all Pro- 
kofiev’s piano concertos, but I'd never 
heard that music before. So I said so.” 
The music counselor sprang up from 
the piano and wrung Green’s hand. He 
had, it seems, been putting Green to a 
test that others had failed by pretend- 
ing familiarity with a bogus concerto. 
The music counselor was Leonard 
Bernstein, and from that day the two 
have been fast friends. It was Bernstein 
who now presented Comden & Green 
with their Big Break. 

Bernstein had composed the music 
fora ballet, Fancy Free, choreographed 
by Jerome Robbins, which had been so 
successful that they had been impor- 
tuned to collaborate on a musical com- 
edy. Various writers were suggested to 
do the book and the lyrics. ““The only 
people to write this show,” Bernstein 
now said firmly, “are Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green.” 

Naturally enough, what Comden & 
Green came up with was a script that 
included parts for Comden & Green. 
George Abbott was to be the director, 
and they were understandably appre- 
hensive when they sent him the script. 
ADOLPH : He was in the country for the 
week end, and he came back— 
BETTY: He said he couldn’t wait to get 
to a phone to call us, he liked it so 
much. 

ADOLPH: That was a big moment. 
BETTY: Oh, yes! It had all been like a 
dream... 

ADOLPH: . . . and George Abbott made 
everything real. When he called— 
BETTY:—it was an extra excitement 
added. [She giggled.] He had only 








one question. He couldn’t understand why 
we had written in parts for ourselves. He 
looked at Adolph and said, “He doesn’t 
perform, does he?” [Green squirmed.] We 
actually went to the Biltmore Theater, and 
we did an afternoon for George. 

ADOLPH: [sadly] He’d never seen us. 

A curious paradox. In Hollywood their 
agent had delighted in them as performers 
but snubbed them as writers. Now on 
Broadway a director rejoiced in them as 


writers but snubbed them as performers. 

Their first show, however, settled both 
arguments. It was, of course, On the Town, 
a musical comedy singularly free of 
clichés and one which boosted Comden & 
Green to an enviable position in the Broad- 
way firmament. That was seventeen years 
ago, and since then they have written 
much or all of such happy entertainments 
as Wonderful Town, Two on the Aisle, 
Peter Pan, Bells Are Ringing, the still 


sturdy Do Re Mi and the upcoming 
Subways Are For Sleeping; in the mean- 
time, and in between time, they have 
shuttled to Hollywood to bat out the 
scripts for eight (or nine or ten, they’re not 
sure) motion pictures, of which their own 
favorite is the zany romp called Singin’ in 
the Rain. 

Today, if they are not at the top of the 
theatrical ladder, they are surely no more 
than a couple of rungs from the top. They 
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have got there not, as they would say, by 
sheer dint, but by collaboration. 

One might expect that they would have 
some wise comments on the gentle, if 
occasionally murderous, art of collabora- 
tion. What is the secret of their admirable 
partnership? How do they do it? 

There was a pause, then they both spoke. 

“Well, we...” 

“We just...” 

There was another pause. They knit their 


brows, to indicate they were thinking hard. 

In some collaborations one partner 
works out a story-line, after which the 
other writes the dialogue. In other col- 
laborations both work on the story-line, 
one partner writes a first draft and turns 
it over to the other for a second (and, if 
he is lucky, final) draft. Still other col- 
laborators, especially on comedy shows, 
engage in the practice of leapfrogging; that 
is, agreeing On a story-line and then 


writing alternate scenes. Which was their 
secret? Were they leapfr—— 

They both shuddered. “‘No,” they both 
said. 

Had either of them ever considered 
working on his own? They answered in 
haste and together: 

“Never!” 

“Unthinkable!” 

Well, then, if they didn’t divide the 
labor, and if they didn’t leapfrog, what 
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did they do? What was their patenty 
sure-pop technique? 

Miss Comden glanced at her watj 
and murmured an apology. Gre 
arose and stretched elaborately. It 
time for them to leave. They had to, 
off somewhere and collaborate, thous 
how they proposed to go about it th 
were still unable to say. | 





That night I dined with Lehma 
Engel, the director of Do Re Mi’s q 
chestra. Engel must be considered g 
expert in the techniques of collabon, 
tion; in twenty-five years he has bey 
either composer or conductor for th 
staggering total of 143 shows. He spoke 
warmly of Comden & Green. “Suc 
pleasant people! Betty is the motherg 
us all!’ But his mind was on his ow 
collaborative woes, for earlier that da 
he had gotten embroiled with the 
show’s composer, Jule Styne, in 4 
fierce quarrel over some featherweight 
disaster. ““He bugs my life,” Engel 
said bitterly. He lighted a lengthy cigar 
and we strolled across the Commo 
to the theater. 

During the performance Comden 4 
Green stood in the back of the hous, 
watching intently. Nearby was Juk 
Styne, a small, round, dark, inten 
man who, in the fitful gleam of a flash. 
light, kept hissing instructions to a se 
retary. Green watched with a pop-eyed, 
slack-jawed absorption that gave him 
the look of an amiable cretin. Occ 
sionally Miss Comden clucked her 
tongue in distress and jotted a minut 
note on the back of an envelope. 

Is she, as alleged, a kind of mother 
figure? There is nothing about her 
slender, chic figure to support it, but 
nevertheless the notion is widespread 
along Broadway. If it is true, it might 
explain in part the collaboration: il 
suggests an antic Green, overflowing 
with wild, funny ideas and clever 
rhymes, but wayward, needing the dis 
cipline of a steady, protective Comden. 
And it is at least the case that Mis 
Comden is habitually prompt, Green 
careless of his appointments; that 
when they are at work together, Mis 
Comden sits at the typewriter, Green 
moves restlessly about. 

Moreover, when, as_ occasionally 
happens, Green is the innocent target 
of some temperamental outburst, Mis 
Comden can be depended upon to it- 
tercede. During the tryouts of Do Re 
Mi, Styne, who is a volatile man witha 
low boiling point, took exception t 
some trifling comment made by Green. 
In no time Styne was seething. Mis 
Comden cut in. ‘‘Julie,”’ she said, “this 
is ridiculous and we’re going to leave. 
She took Green by the hand and led 
him away. 

But mother-figure? The picture is 
not entirely accurate. Miss Comden is 
herself spared such quarrels not onl) 
because her associates defer to het 
softly obliging manner, but also be- 
cause she scares them stiff. They 
spect her wicked wit. It lurks within 
her like a wild beast in its burrow; bu! 
it is there, and they are uneasily aware 
that it can come out and bite. 

Continued on Page 15) 
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FM and AM—all from the number one manufacturer of radios in 


America. 
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jontinued from Page 152 
“At first,” says Judy Holliday, 
who has worked with Comden 
Green off and on for more 
twenty years, “Betty was 
organized one, the Rock-of- 
ibraltar one, and Adolph was 
pixie. But Betty’s mind has 
ptten kind of wild, too, and 
dolph has settled down. He 
n't so late any more.” Miss 
olliday will not try to classify 
ir collaboration. ‘‘There’s no 
ase trying to pin merit badges 
n them,” she insists. “‘Whatever 
y do, it all goes into the com- 

ity bucket.” 
As for Miss Comden, when I 
pid her that she had been nomi- 
ted as the mother-figure of the 
9 Re Mi company, she snorted 
jith amusement. “I’m more of a 
itch,”’ she said. 


|The next morning over coffee 
ey made it clear that, when it 
mes to collaborating with 

ers, enthusiasm is what they 

ted. Jule Styne supplies en- 
usiasm in great gobs, and Do 

Mi is the fourth show on 

ich they have worked with 

im, and Subways the fifth. 

DOLPH: Since Julie Styne we’re 

in a whole new area— 

Y: [blissfully] our first hits. 

SPOLPH:—the area of popular 
songs. 

Y: When we sit and talk with 

» Julie— 

DOLPH :—who is steeped in that 
world— 

Y: We’re in it, but it’s a rela- 
tively new thing for us. We’re 
not completely at home. 
DOLPH: It seems like playing 

| house. 

Y: We're stunned. But it’s 
very pleasant. 

Styne’s enthusiasm is like a 
drnado. With much amusement 

omden & Green recalled his 
faction to the lyrics they had 

itten for a ballad in Do Re Mi. 

DOLPH: “‘A new planet has been 

created,” he yelled, “that didn’t 

exist before! It’s going to stop 
the show—”’ 

BETTY : ‘‘—but it’s going to move 
the show along! It’s going to 
tell the story!” 

Braced by this high, hearty 
wind, they find it easy to col- 
laborate. When they were working 
with Styne on Bells Are Ringing, 
for instance, one of them said to 
him, “‘We need a song here that 
says, “The party’s over.’”’ Styne 
at once clapped his hands ex- 
citedly. He struck five mournful 
chords on the piano; twenty 
minutes later the three of them 
had the music and lyrics for a 
hit song. It was the same with 
All of My Life, the closing num- 
ber of Do Re Mi. Comden & 
Green started throw ing the words 
around; very excited, Styne be- 
gan to bang on the piano, and in 
less than an hour —— 


With some difficulty I hauled them down 
from the giddy heights of reminiscence and 
urged them to confine themselves to how 
they collaborate, not with others, but by 
themselves. 

They looked at each other. She chewed 
on a knuckle. He pulled at his chin. They 
moved closer together. They whispered. 


Now, to anybody who has worked with 
Comden & Green, this measured charade 
is a tip-off. It is their invariable procedure 
whenever they are confronted by a profes- 
sional question for which they haven't a 
ready answer. At production meetings dur- 
ing the tryouts of Do Re Mi, whenever a 
problem was posed that involved Comden 


& Green, they would look at each other 
anxiously and begin to whisper. Phil Silvers, 
the star of the show, was at once alert to this 
practice. He would watch like a hawk for the 
first sign of it. “There they go again,” he 
would bawl, wagging a finger at them, 
“they’re whispering again! The two of 

Continued on Page 174 


Tell him, MINK IS WARM. Well, it is. 


Tell him, MINK IS TEN COATS IN ONE. Don’t 
sign a pledge, but just remind him what he’ll 
save, when one natural dark mink does the 
work of a lamé coat, tweed coat, black coat, 
pink coat, short coat, long coat, travel coat, 
town coat, ad infinitum. (To be really blasé, 
wear it to the supermarket as well as the opera). 


Tell him, MINK LASTS LONGER. What other coat 
looks beautiful for five, ten, umpteen years? 
(Again, sign nothing). Great Lakes natural dark 
ranch mink will stay in exquisite condition, 
keep its glorious color and lustre year after year 


GREAT LAKES MINK ASSOCIATION, PRODUCERS OF AMERICAN NATURAL DARK RANCH MINK 


how to sell your husband a mink coat 


—so really, what could be more economical? 


Tell him, MINK MEANS PRESTIGE. They can’t 
see the extra HP’s in his car, but oh, the pass- 
ing power of a minked wife on his arm. Then 
watch him notice that the most distinguished 
men dress their wives in mink. Dark dark 
mink. Natural dark ranch mink. Magnificent 
Great Lakes mink. 


Tell him, MINK HAS AN AMERICAN HERITAGE. 
That’s why American mink has the edge on 
all the others. First born and bred in America, 
happiest and healthiest in this climate, Great 
Lakes mink is sought after in knowing inter- 


national circles as the proudest, most glori- 
ously rich mink of them all. He couldn’t do 
better than to hang an American mink on 
your family tree. 


Tell him, MINK ISSO HUGGABLE. Pampered as it 
is on American ranches, accustomed to tender 
loving care and gourmet fare, Great Lakes 
mink has a deep soft pelt that’s naturally more 
caressable. Just to prove the point— when at 
last he makes you close your eyes, and wraps 
you in that marvelous new mink (American, 
natural, dark and ranch), look wildly surprised. 
Then give him the thank-you hug of his life. 
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A guide to buying and caring for 


woman’s most expensive garment 


@ Once upon a time, there was a 
woman named Mabel who was eat- 
ing her heart out for a mink stole. 
* She lived on the fringe of a sprawling 
: Midwestern city, and she belonged 
: to the best women’s club in town; and 
just about every girl she knew had a 
mink stole. 

Mabel kept asking her husband 
George if she could have a stole too. 
George said he wasn’t going to waste 
his money on any such damned non- 
sense. It got so Mabel could hardly 
face the girls at the club. Then her 
best friend Blanche wangled a stole 
out of her husband. That did it. Mabel 
started scouting. The salesladies at the 
fur salons told her about mink stoles. 
She could wear hers spring, summer, 
winter and fall at all hours of the day. 
It would go over suits, separates, 
cloth coats and dresses, and last for 
years and years. It was practicality 

sonified. 

Mabel went straight home and told 
all this to George, who gave in grump- 
ily. They paid $950 for a stole in the 
latest color, Taj Mahal Breath of 
Spring. It had round shoulders and two 
tabs that crisscrossed over her stom 
ach. She was a happy woman. Now 
she looked like all the other girls. 

The tale of how Mabel Humper- 
dinck’s dream came true has been re- 
peated in real life millions of times 
since the end of the second World 





Fur is the woman. Jammy Grimes, 
star of Broadway's “‘The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown,” snuggles a silver-skin 
raccoon coat, which reflects her gay, 
offbeat personality. She wears it back- 
ward, with sleeves around her cheeks, 
to display the deep woolliness of its 
twenty-three pelts. Coat by Robert 
Zimmerman of New York. Price : $425. 
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War. Nevertheless, the mink stole has 
never been a true fur fashion. But it 
had become the prime status symbol 
of most American women and for 
more than a decade had been by far 
the largest single sales item of the do- 
mestic fur manufacturers’ business. 
How did it become a status symbol? 

To begin with, mink is a beautiful 
luxury fur, ranking third in price 
after Russian sable and chinchilla. 
and is generally hardier than either. 
A stole, with a maximum of twenty 
skins in it, costs from one-third to 
one-quarter the price of a full-length 
coat. And since the war, with the pro- 
liferation of America’s mink-breed- 
ing farms and new natural colorscalled 
“mutations,” this fur has flooded 
the market. In 1961, 6000 American 
mink ranches turned out 6,000,000 
pelts—enough for 300,000 stoles. 

But its prestige value alone did not 
make the mink stole a great seller. 
For years the American woman was 
told she could get a dozen uses out 
of a stole and she believed it, despite 
plaintive cries from a few top fur 
makers that an all-purpose fur, like an 
all-purpose dress, is a snare and a de- 
lusion. But by now, because so many 
customers have bought so many 
stoles across the nation, the stole has 
finally become a bore. 

A young mother living in Arcadia, 
California, wrote her sister in New 
York this year about a Mother’s Day 
gift from her husband. “It is a sheared 
beaver jacket with an Autumn Haze 
mink collar. | am so thrilled with it. 
Warren wanted me to have a mink 
stole but I preferred this. It looked 
mcre like me and it is different. Every 
other person has a stole, and I want 
to be an individual.” 

The signs are clear. American 
women are growing up in their atti- 
tudes about fur fashions. This develop- 
ment, beginning about three years ago, 
has galvanized the industry into ex- 
perimenting with new shapes and pro- 
ducing exciting garments in all kinds 
of forgotten or previously unused 
furs. The fireworks are going off 
within a quarter-mile radius of Twenty- 
ninth Street and Seventh Avenue on 
New York’s West Side, where eight 
out of every ten fur garments in the 
United States and seven out of ten in 
the world are made. 

Mink now accounts for more than 
half of the sales among better Seventh 
Avenue fur manufacturers and cus- 
tom houses such as Maximilian near 
Central Park. But they are fleeing 
from the long-tab regulation stole, 
considered a “fashion abomination” 
at Bergdorf Goodman. Mink is being 
made into hip-, wrist- and finger-tip 
length jackets, serapes, cocoons, but- 
terfly and full-length capes and even 
all-mink polo coats, double-breasted 
and back-belted in the classic style. 
Skins are worked vertically, horizon- 
tally, on the diagonal, in the round 
and even upside down, with the hair 
flowing upward 

Among the sporty, spotty furs are 
leopard, jaguar, cheetah, ocelot, snow 


leopard and unborn calf. Brazilian 
river otter took on a new competitor 
this year in the sleek-skin category— 
Lakoda seal, which is sheared Alaska 
fur seal in a natural, gleaming bronze 
color. These flat furs have turned up 
in pants, jackets, skirts, culottes and 
vests. 

The long-hairs such as creamy lynx 
and fox, which smothered Jean Har- 
low and other glamour queens during 
the 1930’s, have made a strong come- 
back in wrapped coats and stoles. 
Opossum, in bluish-gray, brown and 
now white, has popped up again too. 

Among the “fantasy furs” brought 
out in 1961 were guanaco, a South 
American llama with soft reddish 
hair like a chow’s, and Mongolian 
lamb, shaggy as an unclipped French 
poodle and dyed every conceivable 
color, from purple to green to scarlet. 

Several years ago, three precious 
furs—fluffy chinchilla, thin, moiré- 
like broadtail and plushy Russian 
sable—began to attract women who 
already owned mink or were sick of 
seeing it on everybody else. Sable, the 
world’s rarest and most expensive 
fur, was more plentiful in the United 
States this year than ever, with 100,- 
000 skins imported from the Soviet 
Union. For the first time, the Rus- 
sians are breeding sable on farms as 
well as trapping it wild, with the result 
that imports are up 25 per cent over 
1958. 

And then there is that pair of su- 
perb old warhorses: Alaska fur seal, 
the second best seller in New York 
after mink, and Persian lamb, which 
rates second in the rest of the country. 

With the incredible variety of furs 
now available in what was for years a 
‘“‘one-fur”” business, have come new 
ways to use them—combined with 
fabric as trimmings or linings, and 

with other furs. A typical 1961 exam- 
ple was what New York designer 
Jacques Kaplan called his “A & P 
Coat”’—a reversible reefer with black- 
dyed mink on one side, leopard 
sheathing the other. 

in full-length fur fashions, one im- 
portant silhouette has emerged and 

should continue at high tide for at 
least five more years—the usual life 
for a general fur trend. The “drip- 
ping-in-fur” look, with full, flared 
sleeves and voluminous body, has 
been displaced by narrower coats, 
either straight or tapering in toward 
the waist, with slender sleeves. 

The styling of American furs has 
improved immensely in recent years. 
Leonard Hankin, Bergdorf Good- 
man’s executive vice president, esti- 
mates that a decade ago, “of all furs 
purveyed in the United States, less 
than 10 per cent could be called good 
or acceptable in style. The rest ranked 
as horrible. Today, at least haif the 
fur garments have some fashion 
merit.” 

Because of improved styling, and 
the boom in the economy, our afflu- 
ent society is purchasing more furs 
than at any time in history. The 
American fur industry, from chin- 





chilla farmer and muskrat trapper to 
the stores, now reaps more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

The wonder is that the women who 
buy fur know almost nothing about 
the costliest single item of apparel 
they will ever own. Fur can bea blind 
item, like diamonds and dentistry, 
and a woman may not discover until 
too late that she has been deluded. 

Therefore, the first rule in buying 
furs is—know your fur merchant 
and his reputation. People buy dia- 
monds from Tiffany’s because it 
stands behind its product. The same 
criterion should be applied to fur. 

Go to the best man in town, one 
preferably established for two decades 
or more with a name for integrity. Be- 
ware of “discount houses” and pro- 
motional, price-conscious fur depart- 
ments that advertise “bargains” and 
are constantly having sales. There are 
no shortcuts and no miracles in this 
industry, whose skilled workers are 
justly the highest paid of any in the 
apparel trades. Labor alone on a 
good full-length coat can cost more 
than $1000. 

The person from whom you buy a 
fur should also have remodeling and 





Eva Gabor, who is obviously used to 
this sort of thing, models the world’s 
most expensive fur, Russian Crown 
sable, A full-length sable could cost as 
much as $65,000. This one, in three- 
quarter length, to which Miss Gabor 
hugs her Yorkshire terrier, is a meager 
$13,000. From Bergdorf Goodman. 
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storage facilities and should answer 
all your questions frankly. Beware of 
oral guarantees and offers of “‘slightly 
used sample coats,” “garments worn 
only for studio posing” or “liberal al- 
lowances on trade-ins.” 

Some dealers misrepresent them- 
selves as wholesalers, when in fact 
their “wholesale” prices are as high 
as retail. If you are not sure of the 
seller’s reputation, check with your 
local Better Business Bureau or Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Until a decade ago, American 
women were frequently confused and 
swindled by fake trade names, bogus 
advertising and invoicing of furs. 
One typical example was rabbit fur, 
sold as coney, near-seal, electric seal 
and lapin, its French name. Then 
Congress passed the Fur Products 
Labeling Act of 1952. The law now 
requires that six questions be an- 
swered in labels, advertisements and 
sales slips: 

The true English name of the ani- 
mal that produced the fur. 

The country of origin of all im- 
ported furs. 

Whether the fur is bleached, dyed 
or otherwise artificially colored. 

Whether the garment is composed 
wholly or substantially of paws, tails, 
bellies, sides, flanks, gills, ears, throats 
or waste fur. 

Whether it is new or “second- 
hand,” “reconditioned second-hand” 
or “rebuilt second-hand.” 

Whether it contains or is composed 
of damaged furs. 

Failure to provide this information 
is a violation of the law and a warn- 
ing signal to the customer. But com- 
pliance is no guarantee of quality. Be 
sure to keep the label after you have 
bought your fur. 

After the dealer’s reliability, the 
second must in purchasing furs is to 
choose the top quality of any fur. If 
you can’t afford good mink, don’t buy 
mink. Try Alaska seal. If fine seal is 
too expensive for you, pick the best 
Persian lamb. And so on down the 
line. 

In buying, here is what to look for: 

Fur garments should be lustrous 
and bright, silky in texture, with skins 
that match and are uniform in color, 
pattern, gloss and density of hair. Uni- 
formity is one of the best indications 
of quality. Check these details under 
proper indoor lighting or in daylight. 

Good, fresh skins are soft and sup- 
ple, but firm and strong. Old or poorly 
processed skins are stiff and brittle. 
Sometimes, the hairs are split or 
curled at the tips and look singed. 

Bargain-priced fur garments may be 
uneven, show partly bare spots, flat or 
matted hair. Front edges, cuffs, 
sleeves, pockets, the back of the neck 
and bottom edges should be pro- 
tected by full, thick hair, except in the 
case of flat furs, such as hair seal. The 
under sleeves should not be made of 
mismatched, inferior quality pieces. 

In bushy furs, make sure that the 
long, coarse hairs called guard hairs 
are plentiful. These are the first to 





ONE DOZEN 
CLASSIC 
FURS 


@ The twelve great furs below have 
been chosen for popularity, inter- 
est, variety. An attempt has been 
made, based on reasonable and ex- 
pert opinion, to grade them accord- 
ing to durability. Good means furs 
that will hold up well under almost 
all conditions. Fair stands for furs 
that need some care while worn and 
when hung away. So-so includes 
furs that cannot, because of their 
texture, be expected to give good, 
long wear without exceptional care 
and regular check-ups. An attempt 
has also been made to grade furs 
according to the approximate price 
of a full-length coat. Thus /ow indi- 
cates furs costing less than $500; 
low to inexpensive, $500 to $1000; 
inexpensive to semiprecious, $1000 
to $2000; /uxury, more than $2000. 


Mink. The most popular luxury fur 
in the United States by far, with an 
enormous range of colors from pure 
white to dark brown to suit any 
complexion or taste. Fairly light- 
weight, with short, fine hair. The 
best pelts are silky, full-furred and 
soft. Wild minks are lighter brown 
than the bitter chocolate-toned stand- 
ard ranch minks. Mutations, all of 
whose colors are natural, and all of 
which bear the EMBA trademark, 
number twelve: Cerulean (blue), 
Arcturus (lavender beige), Desert 
Gold (light brown), Autumn Haze 
(positive brown), Aeolian (gray 
taupe), Azurene (pale gray), Lutetia 
(gunmetal), Tourmaline (pale beige), 
Jasmine (white), Diadem (pale brown 
with yellowy overtones), Argenta 
(gray) and Morning Light (new this 
year and practically indistinguish- 
able from Arcturus). The biggest 
seller is Autumn Haze. A!l muta- 
tions can be bred with white guard 
hairs, which add the title Breath of 
Spring. Durability good, except for 
cheap grades. Luxury. 


Russian Sable. Jie prestige fur 
of the world, scarce and fabulous, 
but becoming more available on the 
United States market because the 
Russians have started to breed sa- 
bles on farms. The U. S. gets most 
of the export crop. The aristocrats 
among sables come from the Bargu- 
zin district of the Soviet Union and 
are known as “crown sables.”” This 
is because before the Russian Revo- 
lution they were earmarked exclu- 
sively for the Imperial Family. To- 
day a crown sable coat costs $65,- 
000. The preferred shade is almost 
black-brown with bluish tone. In 
many cases, the silky guard hairs 
have natural white tips. At Neiman- 
Marcus in Dallas which practically 
specializes in status symbols, 15 per 
cent of the customers who ordinar- 
ily buy mink have switched to Rus- 
sian sable fashions in the last three 
years. Durability fair to good. Lux- 
ury, of course. 


Chinchilla. The No. 2 prestige fur, 
becoming more available because it 
is being produced on ranches in in- 
creasing quantities by the Farmers 


Chinchilla Cooperative of America. 
Their trademark name is “Empress.” 
Chinchilla was at the crest of its 
popularity around the turn of the 
century when it was trapped and ex- 
ported by the hundreds of thou- 
sands from its home on the eastern 
slopes of the Andes. By the 1920's, 
the animal that produced the “rich 
dowagers’ fur’’ was almost extinct. 
Domestic ranching got a toehold 
after World War II. Chinchilla is 
extraordinarily soft, fluffy and light- 
weight in a delicate pearly gray or 
gray-blue tone, frosted with light 
and dark gray and white. Best for 
dress wear and in smaller fur gar- 
ments such as boleros and stoles. 
Durability so-so. Luxury. A full- 
length coat runs about $25,000. 


Alaska Fur Seal. A beautiful fur, 
suitable for almost any purpose and 
very warm. It is dyed in ‘‘Matara”’ 
brown, “Safari” brown, “Kitovi” 
or black. Safari is a rich, dark brown, 
Matara a more neutral brown with 
a bluish-gray overtone. Kitovi is a 
dark bluish gray. The fur of the 
Alaska seal is naturally curly like a 
lamb’s. The dyeing process straight- 
ens it and gives it a lustrous glow. 
Guard hairs are plucked to expose 
the soft, silky underfur. Seal is light- 
weight, luxurious-looking and can 
be worn by young or old. Durability 
good. Luxury. 


Persian Lamb. One of the great 
“Model T’s” of the fur industry, 
seemingly fashionable forever. Skins 
come from lambs of the Karakul 
breed or Karakul top-cross breed 
sheep, and have tight, glossy, 
“‘knuckled”’ curls. The lambs are 
killed when a few days old, since the 
character of the curl deteriorates 
otherwise. The natural color is gray, 
but pelts are often dyed black or 
brown. Curl shapes can be pencil, 
bean, rose, sickle, corkscrew, flat- 
topped wave or double wave. The 
finest Persian lamb has silky, com- 
plete curls that are firm-bodied, lus- 
trous and vary from small to large. 
In top quality Persian lamb gar- 
ments, durability is good. /nexpen- 
sive to semiprecious. 


Fox. This fur, immensely popular 
during the 1930’s, dropped dead in 
the 1940’s but was revived a few 
years ago. The dramatically marked 
and bushy pelts come in a wide 
range of natural colors—red fox, a 
deep orange-red or brown with 
darker guard hairs; cross fox, with 
silvery back, rust sides and neck 
with a sharp dark cross formed by 
the animal’s back stripe and a line 
across the shoulders; silver fox, with 
silvery guard hairs and blue-black 
underfur; white fox, white or pale 
bluish-gray underfur with silver 
guard hairs; and blue fox, which is 
dull silvery, mauve or bluish-brown. 
Mutations evolved from ranch breed- 
ing include beiges, grays, browns 
and black. This fur has a tendency 
to shed. Durability: so-so to fair. 
Low to semiprecious, from coarse 
types to silver, blue and white fox. 


Beaver. A flexible daytime fur, one 
of the warmest. It is inclined to mat 
when exposed frequently to damp- 
ness, but this can easily be corrected 


by a furrier. The hair is rich, velvety 
and dense, of medium weight. The 
coarse guard hairs are plucked and 
the underfur sheared for lighter 
weight, less bulk and better drape. 
The most desired shade is a dark, 
lustrous bluish-brown. Beaver, which 
can also be bleached or dyed in a 
wide gamut of colors, is one of the 
most durable of furs. Inexpensive to 
semiprecious. 


Leopard. This fur is a show- 
stopper wherever worn. Colors are 
mostly pale fawn or reddish, brown- 
ish red buff, spotted over with dark 
brown or black rosettes, or broken 
rings. Better quality leopard has flat, 
silky hair and more contrast between 
spots and body color. Long, coarse 
hair is not desirable. Leopard sheds. 
Somali leopard is the best known 
but longer-haired snow leopard is 
much sought after now. Durability 
for both is fair. Semiprecious to 
luxury. 


Broadtail. The skin of prematurely 
born or stillborn Karakul lamb. It is 
one of the loveliest of furs, with su- 
perb moiré markings. It is usually 
dyed black and is so thin it can be 
worked with almost the ease of fab- 
ric. In 1937, New York’s Bergdorf 
Goodman advertised a copy in 
broadtail of a Vionnet design worked 
on the bias. It sold for $3500. Today, 
the price would be double. So-so 
durability. Luxury. 


Raccoon. Raccoon is the darling 
of the campus set—and with good 
reason: it is a hard-working, practi- 
cal fur. In its natural state (un- 
sheared) raccoon is heavyweight, 
with long, silvery, black-tipped guard 
hairs and dense, woolly underfur. 
The more expensive grades have a 
definite silvery cast throughout rather 
than a brownish or reddish cast. 
Sheared raccoon is now fairly com- 
mon, some in the natural color, 
some dyed. The tones range from 
rusty brown to bluish brown. Better 
grades have a fine, silky texture with 
clear, rich brown tone. Also can be 
bleached or dyed in beiges. Good 
durability, with raccoons being 
passed from one generation to an- 
other. Low in price. 


River Otter. Brazilian river otter, 
with its gleaming, flat sleek hair, has 
come up greatly but not astonish- 
ingly in popularity lately. The colors 
range from a creamy golden tone to 
very dark brown. River otter has all- 
round suitability for day or evening 
wear, can be both a sports fashion 
and a chic, tailored theater fur. Good 
durability. Jnexpensive to  semi- 
precious. 


Ermine. A class fur, not seen as fre- 
quently in recent years because of 
the development of mutation white 
mink. For dress wear only. Pelts 
come from a species of weasel raised 
in Canada and Russia. The Russian 
variety is more densely furred and 
more costly. Ermine is delicate and 
feminine. The natural winter ermine 
is white, but certain types turn gray- 
ish. “Summer ermine” is not ermine 
but another type of brown weasel. 
Fair durability. Luxury. 
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shed, break or wear off and must be 
thick on the edges, with dense under- 
fur. 

The kind of fur you buy depends on 
how much you can pay, where you 
want to wear the fur, its style and 
durability. 

The question of how long a fur 
that is treated well will last is a tricky 
one. Durability does not depend on 
price. Cheap rabbit usually outwears 
chinchilla, which can cost up to $25,- 
000 in a full-length coat. Leopard, 
generally a hardy fur, can wear to 
bare leather on cuffs, buttons and 
pockets. Mink is basically a sturdy 
fur and should last ten years, but some 
minks have died on a woman’s back 
before her best cloth coat. And there 
have been jackets of broadtail, a beau- 
tiful and fragile skin, that have gone 
on for thirty-five years because they 
were cared for properly. 

The style a woman picks depends 
on the kind of figure she has and the 
life she leads. Dumpy females look 
grotesque in bushy furs such as fox or 
raccoon. They should stick to the flat 
furs (river otter, for example), or the 
short, dense furs (mink, muskrat). 
Alaska seal or nutria, both sheared 
furs, also are acceptable. The shorties 
should avoid belts and patch pockets 
that cut height or wrap-over fronts 
that add bulk. Tuxedo fronts and long 
shawl collars give an illusion of tallness. 

Women of 5 feet 6 or over can 
carry off the long-haired furs best, 
plus the fluffy pelts such as chinchilla 
or sable. Sporting types look best in 
dashing skins such as leopard, jaguar, 
calfskin or pony. College girls can 
wear little beaver jackets, sheared and 
dyed; working women can choose 
durable, moderately priced furs such 
as muskrat or mouton-processed 
lamb: This is the skin of a lamb that 
has been sheared, the hair then 
straightened, treated and heat-set to 
produce a moisture-resistant finish. 

The cliché that there is a fur for 
every woman has never been truer 
than in 1961. If not real fur, then fake. 
Furs made of such synthetic fibers as 
Orlon, Dynel, Verel and Creslan in- 
clude bogus tiger, seal, otter, lamb, 
mink and leopard. In general, the 
counterfeits get nearest in looks and 
texture to the real thing when they are 
imitating sheared, pile furs all of one 
color—for example nutria or seal. 
Synthetic leopard can mimic the spots 
but not the flat, dry hairy texture of 
the animal's pelt. And in furs with 
subtle color gradations such as mink, 
distinguished by the dark “grotzen” 
or stripe down the middle of the back, 
the imitations have been unsuccessful 
and cheap looking. In the past couple 

Continued on Page 162 


Woman's first garment was a leaf, 
and her second must have been a fur. 
Broadway’s Tina Louise, dressed as the 
basic woman in a light sprinkling of 
Autumn Haze mutation mink pelts, 
sits in her own Garden of Eden sur- 
rounded by a few fur-bearing friends. 











Richard Burton, the distinguished 
British actor who scored a hit in 
Camelot, is a dapper figure in an 
officer’s coat of natural elive green 
sealskin. Georges Kaplan, the New 
York furrier who made the coat, has 
been successfully turning out furs for 
men for the past ten years. Price: $995. 
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of seasons, however, laboratory furs 
have made long strides. The newest 
advances are blends of fibers that 
produce a hairy rather than plushy 
texture. 


No matter what the future brings, 
it is improbable that anything out of 
a test tube will replace the skins of ani- 
mals—man’s first real garment. Fur- 
bearing animals are traceable in geo- 
logical history back to early Eocene 
time. At some later epoch, prehistoric 
man discovered that the leftovers from 
his freshly killed meals would warm 
him and protect him. 

As prestige garments or decora- 
tion, furs have the longest history of 
all. They were first coveted for their 
glamour in Japan and China around 
1000 B.C. In 800 B.C., Semiramis, 
queen of Assyria, brought back 8000 
tiger skins as loot from an Indian bat- 
tle campaign. The skins were spread 
as carpets in the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. By the 11th Century after 
Christ, a fur industry founded by 
the Norsemen was booming at Nov- 
gorod in Russia. Canon Adam of 
Bremen excoriated the trade with 


these words: “In Russia, pelts 
are as plentiful as dung. For our 
damnation, as I believe, we strive as 
hard to come into the possession of a 
marten skin as if it were everlasting 
salvation.” 

As the craze for fur as a status sym- 
bol grew, edicts restraining the use of 
sable, ermine and squirrel by the no- 
bility were issued. But ermine went on 
to become a prestige fur. Italian car- 
dinals and canons adopted it as an 
insignia and the English nobility wore 
ermine spotted with black astrakhan 
paws, the number of paws denoting 
rank. 

From the Renaissance through the 
19th Century, beaver was king in the 
broadest sense. The ancient art of 
felting, practiced by the Greeks and 
Mongolians much earlier, was per- 
fected by Hanseatic League mer- 
chants and then by the Dutch so that 
“beaver” became a synonym for 
“hat.” The coarse guard hairs were 
plucked from the downy underfur, 
which was then removed from the 
hide, processed, pressed into felt mats 
and blocked into any shape, with a 
brim. The hats thus made were prac- 
tically indestructible. They were uni- 
versally worn in the western world. 
The European traders’ search for 
Indian-trapped beaver to supply the 
enormous market helped to open up 
the hidden places of America. 

The history of all furs in the 20th 
Century has been one of increasing 
availability and variety. Its most im- 
portant recent chapter was written 
when men learned how to breed mink 
on farms so that new colors could be 
developed. This has also led to almost 
universal customer confusion. 

Standard ranch mink is a dark, rich 
brown. The first mutation through 
cross-breeding of freak-colored minks 
came out in 1942 in this country. 
There are now 5300 mutation mink 
ranchers in the United States belong- 
ing to the Mutation Mink Breeders 
Association. Their trademark is 
EMBA. Ranchers producing dark 
mink belong to the United Mink Pro- 
ducers Association (UMPA) or the 
Great Lakes Mink Association 
(GLMA). 

By now, twelve general mutations 
are on the market, but within these 
broad classifications are from thirty- 
five to forty-five color tones, many 
named glamorously but not descrip- 
tively. Sometimes the difference, as 
between “Arcturus,” brought out in 
1958, and “Morning Light,” launched 
this year, is so subtle that even sea- 
soned fur merchants cannot dis- 
tinguish the pelts. 

“This year’s mink mutation” is like 
“this year’s hotel” at Miami Beach. 
The new name shoots prices up at fur 
auctions in New York. Example: 
when Arcturus first went on the auc- 
tion block, each pelt fetched $420. 
The price now for top-quality Arc- 
turus is $88 a pelt. The twelve EMBA 
mutations are listed under ‘*Mink,” 
one of the dozen classic furs de- 
scribed on page 159. 


The woman who buys a fur should 
know that it must be cared for, just as 
an automobile needs check-ups and 
repairs. Good fur merchants scorn 
the husband who says, “Okay, I'll 
buy you that fur, but don’t spend 
another nickel on it.” 

The enemies of fur are moths, heat, 
strong sunlight and friction. Here are 
ten basic rules for care: 

Never leave furs in covers or bags, 
or jam them between other clothes. 
They should be hung on padded or 
wide wooden hangers in a cool closet 
where air circulates freely. 

Don’t rub furs by wearing a shoul- 
der handbag or crushing purses and 
parcels against your side. 

Don’t pin flowers or jewelry to fur. 

Never comb or brush fur. Give it a 
vigorous shake to fluff it out. 

Don’t put perfume on furs. Al- 
cohol dries the leather, stiffens guard 
hairs and causes breakage. Never use 
cleaning fluids such as naptha, ben- 
zine, gasoline or other petroleum 
products. 

If the fur is wet with rain or snow, 
hang it in a cool, well-ventilated room 
away from a radiator. Heat dries the 
leather’s oils. 

Don’t sun furs or hang them in 
light for long. Sunlight fades color, 
singes hair and dries out the leather. 
White furs become yellow after too 
much exposure. 

Avoid strain on a fur coat. Before 
sitting down, open and lift the coat 
slightly, which relieves tension on the 
back skins. This is particularly im- 
portant while driving, an activity 
which pulls the sleeve joints and 
causes rubbing of shoulders, elbows, 
the lower back and cuffs. 

Have your fur cleaned at least once 
a year and examined by a professional 
for any rips or splits. 

Let a furrier handle your cleaning 
and storage problems. Do not store 
your fur at home. It will last much 
longer if hung in a room with the 
proper humidity and 30-degree tem- 
perature. The contract for storage 
should show complete insurance cov- 
erage against fire, water, burglary, 
moths and other damage. 

What happens to a fur coat if it is 
not properly stored? The stuffiest 
bank in a New England town decided, 
with Yankee frugality, to use empty 
space in its vault for storing furs at a 
respectable fee. They were hung on 
wire hangers and left alone in suffo- 
cating summer heat. After a few 
weeks, a bank officer marched to the 
back of the vault and glanced at the 
furs. The floor was carpeted with 
shedding hairs. Every last coat had 
gone as bald as a winter lawn. 

THE END 


Text and List by Nan Robertson 


Acknowledgment for valuable assist- 
ance to: Better Business Bureau, Asso- 
ciated Fur Manufacturers, Fur Infor- 
mation & Fashion Council, Bergdorf 
Goodman, Maximilian, Fredrica, 
Jacques Kaplan of Georges Kaplan, 
Cavanaugh Hats, Bronzini. 
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by bringing the peoples of the world within easier reach 
of each other. Already, more than 18,000,000 people have 
enjoyed the advantages of Boeing jet travel. Next trip, 
fly Boeing—world’s most popular, most proved jetliners. 


You can now travel by Boeing jet to 135 cities in the 
U.S.A. and 70 foreign countries. The Boeing jetliners 
you see at airports around the globe are helping to 
strengthen international understanding and good will 
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A WALK THROUGH 
FLORIDAS HISTORY 
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Matanzas and across the inlet on whose 
shores Ribaut’s Huguenots were murdered. 
From here on the echoes of the past grow 
fainter, the landmarks all but disappear. 
But if you leave the coast at Flagler Beach 


and, returning to heavily traveled U.S. 1, 
drive south through Bunnell, Port Orange 
and New Smyrna, you can find the rem- 
nants of old chimneys and coquina walls. 
Lost for many years among the scrub 
palmettos and the creeping tangle of the 
moon vines, they are all that remain of the 
sugar mills and the cotton and indigo 
plantations that once flourished here. 
Among their owners were such distin- 
guished foreigners as a son of Baron von 


Biilow, the Marquis de Fougéres, and 
Achille Murat, nephew of Napoleon 
and Crown Prince of Naples. While it 
lasted the plantation life was an agree- 
able one. Unfortunately it did not last 
long. When the Government ordered 
the Seminole Indians to leave their na- 
tive Florida and move west beyond the 
Mississippi they did not take kindly to 
the idea. Some of them moved east and 
in a single week of February, 1836, 
burned every plantation to the ground. 

The Seminole War was only a few 
months old at the time. Only a few of 
the betrayals and broken promises that 
were to characterize it had taken place. 
The Seminole leader Osceola had not 
yet been taken captive while conferring 
with an American general under a flag 
of truce. No one knew that before the 
war was over it would cost the nation 
$40,000,000 and that during its bloody 
seven years many brave men would lose 
their lives among the mangro\e swamps, 
the sawgrass and the dusty pinelands. 
The war was still young but the swift 
raiding, the sudden terror in the night 
that put an end to the seacoast planta- 
tions was already its pattern. There was 
only one true battle. 

At Fort Pierce, if you turn west on 
U.S. 70, the first town you will come to 
in thirty-one miles is Okeechobee. A 
little south of it is the great, pale, 
shallow saucer of the lake. Close by its 
shores, on Christmas Day of 1837, the 
Battle of Lake Okeechobee was fought. 
From the moss-hidden treetops of the 
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COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI... Cognac Polignac 
offers leisurely pleasures for an educated taste —a seductive 
bouquet to savor slowly, the deep classic flavor of a great 
cognac. After dinner, of course — but as appropriate served 
over ice, or as a tall drink, any time. Cognac Polignac is 

the only cognac whose superb quality is controlled from grape 
to glass by the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 AND 84 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK 


cypress hammocks, from the barbed 
stockades of the sawgrass, from the 
willow heads and the rustling clumps 
of rushes, the Seminoles opened fire as 
the soldiers floundered waist-deep in 
the black Everglades muck. The orderly 
lines broke. But they re-formed and 
drove the Indians to the lake’s 
where they scattered and fled. It was a 
short battle, lasting less than three 
hours, and for the American forces 
under young Col. Zachary Taylor it 
was a victory. For the Seminoles it was 
a lesson more valuable than a victory, 
Never again did they engage the white 
man in open, organized battle. Instead, 
they faded into the shadowy fastnesses 
of the Big Cypress Swamp and the 
Everglades, familiar to them but places 
of fear and sickness and death for their 
pursuers. In the end, of course, they 
were defeated and of their three thou- 
sand only three hundred remained. 
But the price of their defeat was high. 
Skirting the shore of Lake Okeecho- 
bee will bring you to the biggest of their 
reservations and a road, Florida 721, 
that runs north through it. Although the 
reservation is theirs only a small part 
of the remaining Seminoles live here. 
The others—except for those who wres- 
tle alligators in Miami or sell souvenirs 
along the Tamiami Trail—still live 
where their ancestors did, in distant 
hammocks in the ’Glades. No peace 
treaty has ever been signed by them and 
in this sense, like the vast land around 
them, they are still the undefeated. 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 

FOUR POLIGNAC 
SNIFTER GLASSES 
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SEND $2. CASH OR 
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DHP P.O. BOX 2646, 
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Where the Reservation road ends at 
town of Brighton you can turn west 
min on U.S. 70 and in a few hours, 
bi ing over the open grazing lands of 
Kissimmee prairie, cross the state 
»the Gulf of Mexico. Until the 19th 
entury the history of Florida’s west 
wast is barren comparec to that of the 
ys. But during those empty fifty-two 
between the visit of Ponce de 
on and the arrival of Menéndez the 
ly white men who set foot on Florida 
sil followed the brilliant white line of 
«Gulf coast beaches. 
Near where the Sunshine Skyway 
arts to cross the mouth of Tampa Bay 
»$t. Petersburg, Hernando de Soto, 
1539, began his long march overland 
inthe Mississippi. Twelve years before, 
m the opposite shore of the bay, 
wflo de Narvaez had landed. His 
«fixed on the riches of Mexico, he 
» marched north and west. As they 
uched both men spread death, but 
both of them death was waiting: for 
)Soto by the Mississippi, for Narvaez 
athe waters of the Gulf. Only four of 
vaez’ men survived the storm which 
mecked their ships when they again put 
sea. These four went on and one of 
im, Cabeza de Vaca, tells how after 
us of toiling through swamp and 
gle and over mountains they finally 
uched the gates of Mexico City. Of 
the stories of the Conquistadores’ 
mcourage this is one of the brightest. 
fn the Florida Indians they left only 
kgacy of hatred and fear. 


Fear also played its part in the be- 
ginnings of Tampa, the city at the head 
of the bay. Before there was a Tampa 
there was a Fort Brooke and during the 
Seminole Wars the frightened settlers 
clustered around it for protection. The 
city grew from the fort. But it grew 
slowly and until Henry Plant’s railroad 
came in 1884 it was no more than a 
remote outpost. What Henry Flagler 
was to the east coast Henry Plant was 
to the west, and Plant, determined not 
to be outshone by his rival, gave Tampa 
the equivalent of Flagler’s Hotel Ponce 
de Leon. 

His Tampa Bay Hotel still stands in 
the heart of the city’s business district. 
Beside its wildly fretted, minaret- 
crowned flamboyance the Ponce de 
Leén seems almost grimly functional. 
At its opening in 1891 two thousand 
awe-struck people crowded its opulently 
furnished halls. A symphony orchestra 
played, opera stars sang and the guests 
were drawn around the illuminated 
grounds in rickshaws. With the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war the 
hotel became a headquarters for the 
officers of the troops that filled Tampa 
awaiting shipment to Cuba. Teddy 
Roosevelt trained his Rough Riders in 
its back yard and local ladies swooned 
as the reigning glamour boy and war 
correspondent, Richard Harding Davis, 
strode through its lobby. Today, un- 
like the Ponce, it no longer functions as 
a hotel but houses the University of 
Tampa. 
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NEON TONE is Bear Brand’s new continental look of restrained elegance for the 
Pitical gap between shoe and cuff. Black over Grey, Black over Olive and Brown over 
Pack, all with harmonious neat clock. Stretch Ban-Lon,” 100% textralized nylon. 


Bear Brand 


A Bear for Wear Since 1893 


From Tampa U.S. 41, the Tamiami 
Trail, follows the eastern shore of the bay 
and then, southward, the coast. Where it 
crosses the Peace River at Charlotte Har- 
bor, Don Pedro Menéndez de Avilés so 
charmed the local Indian chieftain, Carlos, 
that he offered him his sister for wife. Al- 
though he had been a respectably married 
man since the age of eight it was a gift 
which Menéndez, looking around at the 
number of dark proud faces that watched 


him, thought it wise to accept. Beyond 
Naples the loop of a side road leads off to 
Marco Island. Somewhere along these 
shimmering miles of shell-strewn sands 
the missionary Fray Luis Cancer, wading 
ashore with no weapon other than his 
gentle faith, paid with his life for the re- 
membered cruelties of Narvaez and De 
Soto. To build this stretch of the Tamiami 
Trail through the drenched and shadeless 

Continued on Page 167 
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Here, through your fingertips, you take complete control of 
sound, blending it to magnificent perfection. 

A great symphony to record? With this superb instrument 
you are a professional. Touch your stereo level controls — 
feel that sensitive response. Dual V.U. Meters show precision 
readings as you augment the strings, diminish the brass. The 
richness of that low resonance is captured with your bass 


boost. The strength and delicacy of every sound—now yours 
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4 TRACK & 2 TRACK STEREOPHONIC RECORDER 


Four track and two track, 
stereo and monophonic, 
recording and playback, the 
Sony STERECORDER 300 is 
truly the ultimate in tape 
recorder engineering. $399.50, 
complete with two dynamic 
microphones, two extended 
range stereo speakers all in 
one portable case. For custom 
mounting, $349.50. 


Other world-famous Sony 


tape recorders start as low as 


$89.50. 


The Tapeway to Stereo 





For literature and name of nearest franchised dealer, write Superscope, Inc., Dept.W, Sun Valley, California, 
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river of the Everglades also cost 
ny lives. At its end, dingily, the back 
por of Miami stands open. 
Like St. Augustine, Palm Beach and 
her east-coast towns, Miami owes its 
pwth to the arrival, in April, 1896, 
Henry Flagler’s railroad. But to 
Flagler it was no more than a whistle 
pp on his way south to the Florida 
s. It took almost sixteen more years 
fore his final dream was realized and, 
in January 22, 1912, to the blare of 
bands and the cheering of the 
owds, the first train of his Overseas 
ension pulled into Key West. 
| Not quite a year and a half later a 
wooden bridge was completed between 
i and a swampy island across 
pm it in Biscayne Bay. It was the 
int effort of an avocado grower from 
Jersey named John Collins and a 
tired Indiana industrialist, Carl 
her. Forty-one stone-and-concrete 
bridges, one spanning seven miles of 
pen ocean, connected the thriving city 
Mf Key West with the mainland. A 
gingle wooden bridge crossing three 
miles of sheltered bay connected the 
grove jungles of Miami Beach with 
the little town of Miami. Of the two 
projects Flagler’s was easily the more 
Mpressive. In the end Collins’ and 
fFisher’s was probably the more impor- 
int. 
| In a way the bridge across Biscayne 
ay is symbolic of the story of Miami 
Beach, of one thing leading to another, 
@owly at first, then ever faster, finally 
fo draw back just short of the brink of 
@Msanity. To transport his avocados 
John Collins needed a bridge; to raise 
oney to complete it he mortgaged 
bme of his acres to Carl Fisher; to get 
k his money Fisher needed to sell his 
acres; to sell them the mangroves had 
) be cleared and fill pumped up from 
he bay bottom; to pay for the pumping 
More land had to be sold; to sell more 
and more people had to be attracted 
) Florida. There was only one way to 
tract them: more publicity. 
» A pair of elephants named Rosie and 
{arl were imported to haul trees, to 
ndear themselves to prospective buy- 
$ with their winning ways, and on one 
pmemorable occasion to act as golf 
taddies for the President of the United 
Plates, Warren Gamaliel Harding. Doc 
Pammers auctioned lots from a mule- 
M@awn cart. Anticipating modern bank- 
Mg practice, he also handed out gifts 
crockery, cut-glass vases and other 
Household goods to the gaping crowd. 
Two schoolteachers from Rising Sun, 
Indiana, invested $1000 in Florida real 
estate and doubled their money over- 
hight. “All of Rising Sun Aroused,” 
txulted the Miami Herald. In nearby 
Coral Gables Chaliapin and Mary 
Garden gave free song recitals, William 
Jennings Bryan conducted a Bible class 
on Sundays, preached the gospel of 
real estate on weekdays. “Flash,” press 
agent Steve Hannagan wired the UP, 
‘Julius Fleischmann just dropped dead 
o polo field here don’t forget Miami 
Beach dateline.” Profits once reckoned 
in hundreds were soon reckoned in 
millions. “The gold in her flaming sun- 





sets,” Rex Beach was moved to write of 
Florida, “is real gold.” Then, on the night 
of September 18, 1926, in a few hours of 
screaming wind and _ hurricane-driven 
waters, it all came to an abrupt and shat- 
tering end. The boom was over. But what 
had once been a not very profitable 
avocado grove was now a city. 

After the breathless surrealism of Miami 
Beach it should be a relief to turn south to 
the Keys and their past of healthy, simple 





rapine and mayhem. Compared to real- 
estate promotion, piracy, smuggling, rum- 
running and filibustering seem relatively 
wholesome pursuits. At some time all of 
them took place and grandly flourished 
among the dark green islands and the 
bright waters of the Florida Keys. On Key 
Largo, Caesar’s Creek is named for a 
lieutenant of the pirate William Teach. 
Somewhere nearby, perhaps on Elliott 
Key, Black Caesar hid his treasure and his 





harem of more than a hundred captured 
women. On Key Largo, too, the town of 
Tavernier takes its name from Jean 
Tavernier, in business with the brothers 
La Fitte. 

But it was not only men like this whom 
the captains of the merchantmen and, be- 
fore them, of the treasure fleets had to fear 
as the Gulf Stream and the southeast 
trades bore them past these shores. In late 
summer the hurricanes roar up from their 





A BOAC EUROPEAN 
VACATION FOR $26 A DAY 








INCLUDING AIRFARE! 


That’s right—a 17-day Europe vacation, visiting 
Scotland, Ireland and England for the total cost of 
$445 from New York. This includes your round-trip 
fare on a BOAC jet-prop Britannia plus all hotels, 
breakfasts, sightseeing, transfers, land transporta- 
tion, theatres, entertainment, even some gala dinner 
parties! For slightly more, you can go Rolls-Royce 
707 jet. 

Choose the date and place of departure that suit 
you best. BOAC fiies to Europe from Boston, New 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


York, Washington /Baltimore, Chicago and Detroit. 
And all the way, of course, you enjoy famous British 
Cabin Service ...it’s called the best in the world all 
over the world. 

Ask your Travel Agent about this and other Inde- 
pendent and Escorted 17-day tours; Holy Land, 
Israel, Sunny Mediterranean, all Europe. They’re 
all available at wonderful saving rates through 
March, 1962! 


Prices are for each of two persons traveling together. 
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breeding grounds in the doldrums and 
all along the Keys the ocean bottom is 
strewn with the wrecks of ships. Of all the 
storms, none has approached the force 
of the one which on Labor Day, 1935, 
devastated the Upper Keys. When it had 
passed eight hundred people were dead. 
Of these more than half were jobless 
veterans of World War I, members of the 
Bonus Army which had marched on 
Washington, then been sent by an em- 


barrassed Government to do road work on 
the Keys. On Windley Key and Lower 
Matecumbe you can see where their en- 
campments stood before the wind and 
water swept them away. It was this same 
storm that demolished the embankment 
of Flagler’s railroad. The bridges remained 
and it is across them that the Overseas 
Highway now runs. 

It runs past Indian Key where Dr. 
Henry Perrine was killed by the Indians. 


On it you can still see the tall columns of 
the century plants, descendants of the ones 
Perrine raised for his experiments in sisal 
growing. The highway runs through Mara- 
thon, where the gospel boats from Key 
West waged a losing battle with the rum 
boats for the souls of Flagler’s construc- 
tion gangs. It soars over the old Bahia 
Honda railroad span and from the top 
you can look across to No Name Key 
where Dynamite Johnny O’Brien stored 
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let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! / HERTZ 








HERE 


RIH/LIT stands for 
“Rent It Here... Leave 
It There”. The name of 
a special Hertz ser- 
vice, ideal for business 
or vacation travel— 
available not just in 
some towns, but every- 
where.With this service 
you can rent a Hertz car 
in one town and leave it 
in any other town, 50 or 
100 or 1000 miles away 














for only a small service 
charge. Call Hertz or 
your travel agent to re- 
serve a new Chevrolet 
or otherfine carat home, 
or wherever you travel, 
and RIH/LIT: “Rent It 
Here... Leave It There”! 











RENT A CAR 





You may use your HERTZ AUTO- matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. | 
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the arms he ran across the Strai 
Cuba. In its long southwesty 
sweeping curve it runs for more 
a hundred miles to sea until it reg 
Key West. 

Except for St. Augustine there 
place in Florida where the sense o 
past clings as closely as it does to 
West. Progress has made the « 
approaches frowzy and its reside 
outskirts dull. But in the center of t 
the old wooden houses with | 
slender columns, their second- 
balconies and their light touche 
scrollwork, retain the dignity of 
Their silver-painted tin roofs ofter 
topped by a mirador. Standing he 
man with a spyglass could look ot 
the sea and the reefs beyond. 
Zephaniah Kingsley watched for 
returning slave ships the Key We 
watched for the ships of strangers 
waited for the sudden shudder and 
and helpless: slatting of their y, 
which told him they had run agro 
Then, with the cry of “Wreck asho 
the swift little sloops caught the v 
and shot down the channel, racin 
be first with their salvage claims. 

There were few lights in those ¢ 
to mark the reefs and shoals. So 
times a light burned dimly or mys 
ously went out. Sometimes other lig 
shining from Key West boats, conft 
the master of a vessel and led him 
course. Salvaging was a_ legitin 
business, but its profits were hands 
and it may be true, as the judge ¢ 
Key West salvage court claimed, | 
half the wrecks were due to “cat 
other than the perils of the sea.” In 
event it was wrecking that in the ’ 
and °90’s of the last century made] 
West the largest city in Florida and 
richest per capita in the country. 
directly, wrecking also produced F 
ida’s first authentic millionaire. Will 
Curry’s store and ship chandlery o 
occupied the old twin-towered build 
by the harbor where the shrimp f 
ties up when it returns from the I 
Tortugas. 

From Key West the Dry Tortu 
lie over the horizon’s rim. Sixty m 
out in the Gulf of Mexico, they 
Florida’s outpost and, like Am 
Island at its extreme north, they 
guarded by a fort. Far bigger and m 
impressive than Fort Clinch, Fort 
ferson towers above the flat islands é 
the lime-green and neon-blue of | 
shallows around them. For a ti 
Samuel A. Mudd, the doctor who 
nocently set the broken leg of Lincol 
assassin, looked out at them from 
prison cell behind the fort’s hi 
moated walls. 

It is a lost and peaceful spot, stat 
ing alone in the sunny immensity 
sea and sky. Each year in spring | 
terns come here in their tens of the 
sands to nest on the white sands | 
yond the shadow of the fort. Lo 
before they land, as they gather circli 
beyond sight above the island, you ¢ 
hear their crying. Clear but infinitely d 
tant, it rings in the sky like the ghos 
echo of a voice that was already ae0 
old before man came to trouble ¢ 
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w of the fort. Long re-created the aromatic type of formula favored by those gallant patriots whose victory at 
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as they gather circlit York Town assured our Independence. Here now, in handsome flasks and canisters YQ! R AK TO W W 
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Clear but infinitely div patterned after authentic antiques of the Revolutionary War era—a crisp mas¢ uline 
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Our Past Gives Wings to the Present. Today, with YORK TOWN * 1781*, 
. For him, Shulton has 


Vow awaiting your pleasure at fine stores eve rywhere. By Shulton 





VISCOUNT 


Superlative 


H ere 7 good grooming set / 


FAIR. and 
EVA Ne There 


to Parents at Christmas Travel Notes— 


From Greek Ruins 








to Puerto Rican : ’ 
Every essential good grooming 


If you buy Columbia bicycles for Christmas presents, keeping it a wiidad ; 
secret is extremely difficult. Bikes are notoriousiy hard to hide ie. Restorations or, iis in my 
kids have a sixth sense in these matters . . . and your pride and alicyts laigne erentieer nce moaeate 
excitement are likely to stick out like a sore thumb. You will probably ro choice of luxurious leather 
be found out. THE GLORY THAT WAS case in tan or black top grain cow- 
But take heart! Generations of parents have discovered it’s well Twenty-five hundred years ago in pa . a _— = — aed b 
worth while. A Columbia is so well-built, such a sound buy, and so Greece, a handful of local logicians ong wd —— SES. SEG ee a0 | 
rousingly welcomed, it makes a great Christmas for the whole family. crystallized a system of fancies, phi- ge Hae: 515.00. Cheon: 
1 - , . ect) & ‘ $12.50. plus tax 
losophies and follies still indulged in 





today—and if you are bent on seeing At better 

the sun-baked spot where western Ga poaetone pve 
civilization got its start, there are 
plenty of relics left to explore. Also, THE W. E. BASSETT cO., Derby, Conn. 
consider the possibility of finding 
missing fragments of statues seen in 
a lifetime of museums: you may 
stumble upon heads, feet or arms 
missing from antiquities at the Metro- 
politan, the British Museum or per- 
haps the Louvre. 

Ideal clime-time is from mid- 
March to mid-June and during Octo- 
ber and November. And although 
summers are hot, fortunately they 


Makers of TRIM® Manicure Implements 








THE THUNDERBOLT — Truly luxurious 
features and equipment at moderate cost. 


Boys’ and Girls’ models, 26” or 24” sizes. are dry and festival-filled. To make sO 
your return to a myth more meaning- an 
ful, take in the Festival of Epidaurus. 

a wh 


The acoustically perfect ancient Thea- 
ter of Epidaurus has been drawing : 
customers since the 4th Century B.C., 

and ravines still resound with the \ shou 


tragic heroes of Euripedes and Soph- 1 
ocles. Performances for the 1962 sea- PO WERFUL core 












































PRECISION son will be held June 16-17; 23-24; ie % houl 
LIGHTWEIGHTS June 30-July 1; July 7-8; 14-15. VOICE | use 
Deluxe or standard models for Another classical kick is the Athens | 
Lien FIRE-BOLT Boys and Girls. Festival held in the ancient theater of A foreman’s command !’ 
Completely new conception in Bi- Columbia Bicycl Hab! you 
cycles with Unitized Frame and : columbia Bicycies are avatiabie Herodes Atticus. Tributes to the woos across a canyon 
Carrier. in a wonderful variety of styles, Muses include a cycle of tragedies, with the aid of a battery- butt 
sizes, colors and prices. . ‘ , 
comedies, ballets and symphonies. powered loud speaker. Wh: 
Not to be forgotten is the noisy The powerful name in : 
nighttime Sound and Light spectacle batteries is BURGESS: is cl 
at the Parthenon and neighboring always fresh, with de- you 
monuments. Words and music in pendable, long-lasting : 
Greek at 8:30; English at 9:30; power! wit! 
ench < 230. If y er his - sy | 
French at 10 0 If you prefer history BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY han 
; on-the-rocks in silence, wait for a vieinne GP Gnieden. We : 
ad full moon. No performances are FREEPORT, ILLINOIS NIAGARA FALLS, CAN. ing] 
- given on lunar-lighted nights. 9 est 
a x a : If you feel your romp with the Li PS SORE e | 
ae as i he Muses is still not complete, visit Mt. a \ POCKET Size —t. 
TWO GROWN-UP GIFT SUGGESTIONS Olympus, the precipitous arrange- =< 39c 
“nt 4 "Ta y ae are PUS HIGHER IN 
THE CYCLE EXERCISER — to help you trim aoe ee ee eee ee CANADA CC 
down, firm up, un-wind . . . with all the phy- held court. It is possible for mortals 
sical and psychological benefits of cycling — to drive two thirds of the way up rk 
right at home. this seat of the gods: from there on, eed _ 
THE COLUMBIA TANDEM — on an outing the trek to the 9568-foot summit is ~= stablished 1864 A 
for two, makes getting there twice the fun! reserved for experienced mountain “a NORT 
Since 1877 + « « Re-discover a wonderful old idea, fight those “fi — ' , ce 7 
America’s FIRST Bicycle modern tensions. couer and fearless Prometheans. é n 
If interested, contact Club Alpin Hel- Tie We lonen eden al . 230 
THE COLUMBIA MA FA " elieeee > Cha -. . _— e Restaurant Landmatk o =e 
NUFACTURING CO., INC., Westfield, Mass. lenique, 4 rue Char, Trikonpi, Athens, ALBANY, NEW YORK. { In C 
for information and instructions. cat worl 
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BRINGS YOU 








A 


PORTABLE 
TAPE 


RECORDER 


that works on ordinary 
FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
so you can now record 
anything, anytime, any- 
where! 
Only 8 lbs.—is worn over your 
shoulder like your camera. Re- 
cords and plays back up to 2 
hours on one reel. Simple to 
use? Push two buttons and 
you're recording... push one 
button and you're playing back. 
What could be simpler! Sound 
is clear as a bell and as loud as 
you want it. Ruggedly built, 
with constant-speed motor... 
handsomely styled... surpris- 
ingly low-priced. It’s the new- 
est Norelco ‘Continental’ 
—the 100% transistorized 


CONTINENTAL 100" 


... available at camera shops, hi-fi 
dealers and other leading stores all 
over the country. Write for brochure: 
J-12 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 
High Fidelity Products Division 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 


In Canada and throughout the free 
world, Norelcoisknownas the ‘Philips’. 





CRUISING THE AEGEAN 


There are tops of submerged 
mountains sticking up in the 
Aegean known as the Greek Isles, 
and cruising around them—pref- 
erably by yacht or planned excur- 
sions—gives you an idea what 
Sappho got all stirred up about in 
her poems. The ideal time is from 
April to October. 


By Yacht 

Craft of all sizes and shapes may 
be chartered for cruises through the 
Cyclades and Dodecanese groups of 
islands. Hermes en Grece (4 Stadiou 
Street, Athens) has about twenty- 
eight available yachts in varying 
degrees of luxury: the 48-foot diesel- 
powered Stormy Seas accommo- 
dates six persons, the 34-foot diesel- 
powered ketch Sendosa takes four, 
with the fee for each boat running 
about $70 a day. The 137-foot 
diesel-engined cruiser Lisboa car- 
ries seventeen persons in air-condi- 
tioned comfort at $1000 a day. 
There is a lounge, dining room and 
five baths and showers. 

Charter rates include wages and 
food for the crew, fuel, insurance on 
the boat, maintenance, embarkation 
and debarkation of passengers. Ex- 
penses not included are food for 
passengers, their insurance, and 
wages for cook and steward should 
you decide to have catered meals 
aboard. To be certain of getting 
choice craft, it is best to contact 
chartering agents months ahead. 
Others, besides Hermes en Grece, 
are B. Koutsoukellis, 7 Mourouzi 
Street, Athens; Marine Corner, 
Tourkolimano, Piraeus; Horizon 
Tourist Agency, 13 Nikis Street, 
Athens; Sita World Travel, Inc., 
2 Nikis Street, Athens. 


Aegean Cruises 

If you yacht not, there are a 
number of planned cruises on com- 
fortable island-hopping ships. 

The Semiramis sails every Mon- 
da) y from Piraeus on five-day cruises, 
calling at Crete, Rhodes, Kos, Pat- 
mos, Delos and Mykonos and re- 
turning to Piraeus. The fare runs 
from $50 to $200 a person for 
two-in-a-cabin. The Semiramis also 
makes two-day runs, leaving Piraeus 
on Saturday and returning Monday 
morning. Ports vary on these short 
cruises but most likely stops are 
Aghion Oros (the monasteries on 
Mount Athos); Thassos and Sa- 
mothraki; Smyrna; Santorin; Kos 
and Patmos; Ephesus and Chios. 
Weekend fares run from $6.66 to 
$28.33. 

The Stella Maris sails from Pi- 
raeus on Friday for seven-day cruises 
to Crete, Rhodes, Kusadasi, Istan- 
bul, Delos and Mykonos. Rates run 
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EXOTIC... 


LAND OF THE 
QUEEN OF SHEBA 


Exotic and also bizarre the famous Sheba was and so is 
her land, Ethiopia. “Enchanting to visit. Unlike any other 
land” says AFRICA A TO Z*. You must see Ethiopia for 
the indescribable, excitingly strange. Amazingly beauti- 
ful. Temperature perfection. Excellent hotels. And so 
easy to reach via Ethiopian Airlines from Europe or the 
new nations of West Africa. Luxurious DC-6Bs now. 


Here 
and 


There 


from $170 sans bath to $225 with 


berth and bath. 

Details may be obtained through 
your travel agent or direct from 
The National Tourist Organization 
of Greece, 120 East 56th Street, 
New York 22. For Semiramis 
cruises, write Epirotiki S. S. Navi- 
gation Co., 2 Bouboulinas Street, 
Piraeus, Greece. For Stella Maris 
cruises, National Hellenic Amer- 
ican Line, 10 Venizelou Street, 
Athens. 


HOTELS ON 
SLOPES—GROVES 


During the past five years, more 
hotels have shot up in Greece than 
in any other European country, and 
today there are more than 1830 with 
28,917 rooms. Two of the most recent 


GET THEE TO A HOSTELRY 


additions to the room boom are the 
Mont-Parnes, eighteen and a half 
miles out of Athens, and the Mira- 
mare Beach on Corfu. Both stress 
uncluttered comfort rather than ex- 
travagant luxury: the austere décor 
of the Mont-Parnes, situated 3,280 
feet up the slope of Mont-Parnes, in 
no way competes with the view. A 
strol! on sny balcony gives you a 
backdrop of the Plain of Attica and 
the Aegean coastline. 

Corfu, a whitewashed island re- 
treat frequented by assorted royalty, 
is the setting for the Miramare Beach 
Hotel. Caribbean-style cottages for 
300 guests are scattered in an olive 
grove on a sandy beach facing the 
Ionian Sea. Driving around this 
cypress-studded spot gives glimpses 
of Byzantine chapels, castles, seaside 
cafés, mosaiclike villages, harbors, 
and an occasional artist splashing it 
all down. 

Corfu can be reached from Brindisi 
by two new automobile passenger 
ferries in about eight hours; by ship 
daily from Piraeus in about eighteen 
hours, or by air in less than an hour 
and a half. 


It is interesting to note that a 17th Century Carmelite Convent has 
been converted into a 115-room hotel. E/ Convento opens this month 


in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and will operate under extraseraphic 


changes: the chapel is now the dining room, the choir loft is the mus: 


cians’ gallery, and the cloister’s patio is the swimming pool. 
Rates are from $20 to $30 for a double during the fall and winter, 


and from $14 to $20 during the spring and summer. 
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BOISSIERE imported from France 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S VERMOUTH ...The remarkable crystal clarity of 

*Pub. 1961, Doubleday * TWA General Agents in U.S. and Europe 3oissiere, the original Dry White Vermouth from Chambéry, makes 
every Martini a memorable one . . incomparably smooth, subtle, dry. 
And the very making of a model ‘Manhattan is Boissiere French 
Sweet Vermouth — always superbly light. 


Ei AIO: WAN AIRLINES IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK, IMPORTERS OF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER. 


SERVING EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - AFRICA | s$r she oft of of of oft fe ofe ofe ofe oft oft ofr ofe of of fe ofr fe ofe ofe oft oft 
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Jets soon. See your travel agent today. 
KNOW THE EXOTIC. KNOW ETHIOPIA. 
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VIVE LA FRANCE 


The S. S. France, the biggest slice 
of ambiance ever to leave Gallic shores, 
will make its maiden voyage to New 
York arriving on February 8. The 
French Line’s newest extension in 
luxury is a two-class ship that will 
bathe 600 First Class passengers and 
1400 Tourist Class passengers in a 
cocktail-tint lighting system. Other 
innovations and ultras are: single cabin 
accommodations for tourist class, mak- 
ing it no longer obligatory to share afour- 
berth cabin with perfect and imperfect 
strangers ; an outdoor patio with over- 
hanging roof and ceramic floors in 
the style of Provence; spa-like salt- 
water massages; a two-deck theater 
for both classes with all-day movies 
from ten in the morning until midnight ; 
bilingual stenographic services for 
floating executives; eight bars and 
two till-dawn cabarets; separate din- 
ing quarters for children with Punch 
and Judy shows and nursery hours to 
midnight; a Teen-Ager’s Club with 
dance floor and American-style soda 
jerks; elegant canine quarters with 
wall-to-wall washable carpeting and a 
special steward in charge. There is 
a stretch of sun deck with fire hy- 
drants for English-barking dogs and 
a Parisian milestone for the French- 
barking variety. 

The France, conceived as a ship of 
the future, will give luxuries to all who 
sail on her; it has been estimated that 
26,000 bottles of champagne, 100,000 








bottles of wine and more than a ton 
of caviar will be downed while the 
France crests the waves in 1962. All 
this on anti-roll stabilizers. 


BALLOON THEATER 


The world’s largest balloon 
is being inflated and deflated in 
various fields throughout France 
in Cinerama’s latest move to 
bring film productions to the 
provinces. A crew of eighty-six 
arrives on the scene, wrestles 
with a large mass of dark blue 
nylon, and eight minutes and 
eight air compressors later, the 
inflated balloon assumes the 
shape of a six-story grapefruit. 
Seats, projection booth and a 
Cinerama screen are installed 
enabling 3000 persons to view 
movies from inside. After the 
movie, the show “‘folds”—in 
about fourteen minutes—and 
the caravan moves on to the 
next town. 

These portable spectaculars 
have been such a succés fou 
with the French that Cinerama 
Inc. is planning an invasion of 
blue balloons throughout the 
United States. The first will 
make its debut in California 
late next spring, with plans to 
scatter fifty more. THE END 
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How to exalt a mere shave 


South where the sun plays upon coves of crystal the true Lime of 
the West Indies is found. Discover its cool brilliance in St. Johns 
Lime After Shave, eight ounces. And in the four ounce hamper 
mate, West Indies Lime Cologne, with tropical woody spices. 
Imported only to fine shops from the Virgin Islands, ten dollars 
and fifty cents plus tax. Also in a “four-and-four” ounce set, eight 
dollars and fifty cents plus tax. Each set in a handwoven hamper. 


West Indies Bay Company, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. For name of nearest store, 
write our U.S. Agent, Myron W. McIntyre, Ltd., 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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them are whispering to each other! Stop 
whispering,” he would yell at them. “‘Say it 
out loud!” 


“The fact is,” Silvers told me _ later, 


“they've merged into one mind. They verify 
the statement between each other. How they 
work it I don’t know, who carries the pencil, 
who does this, who does that, but it doesn’t 
make any difference. Long may they 
whisper!” 

Actually, they don’t always whisper. 
Sometimes they murmur. Now Miss Com- 


“Make Mine 


ot 


_ Martin's” 


den, finally obliged to try to define the 
nature of her collaboration with Green, 
murmured to him: “Eva Le Gallienne?” 
Green nodded. “Shall / tell him?’ she 
asked. Green nodded again. And so Miss 
Comden told me a story. 

It seems that, several years ago, she met 
him in midtown Manhattan. He was very 


...the only “All Extra Quality” Scotch 


(it’s on the label and in the bottle) 


86.8 PROOF, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. © McK & R, 1961 


gloomy. In an instant several rm. 
flections raced through her ming 
among them being: ‘‘Today js 
Adolph’s thirty-third birthday, 
poor lamb, I'll bet he’s miserabj 
because he thinks he hasn’t ag. 
complished enough, that’s wha 
everybody feels when they're 
thirty-three; in fact, now that} 
think of it, there was a book 
catled At 33 by Eva Le Gallienne 
and Adolph’s sure to have read 
it, because he reads every. 
thing.” 

At this point she said to him; 
“Eva Le Gallienne?” 

He nodded, They strolled 
along together; and in no time 
he felt better. 

“Anybody who witnessed that 
little scene,” I said, “‘just might 
have wondered to himself what 
the hell?” 

She chuckled. “It spoke vol 
umes,” she said, “‘to no one.” 

But it tells, as well as anything 
can, how they collaborate with 
each other. Comden & Green 
may be two separate people to 
her husband and to his wife, but 
so far as the theater is concerned 
they are one. A friend of mine 
with a scientific bent has ex 
plained what he calls the Com- 
den-Green principle. “What you 
have here,” he said, “‘is a thermo- 
couple. As you know, a thermo- 
couple is made by welding a 
metal (say platinum) to an alloy 
of the same metal (say platinum 
and rhodium). When subjected 
to heat, the thermocouple gener- 
ates electricity. In the same way, 
when subjected to pressure Com- 
den-Green generates a creative 
spark. It’s really quite simple. 
Comden-Green is a_ thermo- 
couple.” 

But in the process of welding 
two minds into one, surely some- 
thing was lost, to wit: personal 
convictions, vision of life—ar- 
tistic integrity. They hastened 
to assure me that this was not 
so, that in fact they brought 
no personal convictions to the 
theater, that they wouldn’t rec- 
ognize a vision of life if it tum- 
bled over the footlights into 
the orchestra pit, and that they 
were far more concerned with 
happy audiences than with theif 
artistic integrity. 

BETTY: We've never looked for 
that kind of individual expres- 
sion. 

ADOLPH: We’re not that kind 0 
writer. 

BETTY: We’ve got no ax to grind. 

ADOLPH: Sure, we're satirist, 
and we've asked ourselves, 
What kind of satirists are we? 

BETTY: We're not political sati- 
rists, we satirize false values . . - 

ADOLPH: Human _ foolishness, 
things that last. 

BETTY: [in a mocking falsetto] 
Oh, ain’t that the truth! 
They share a horror of having 

their work taken seriously, of 

having someone perceive a point 
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of-view in their comedy. In Bells 
Are Ringing there was a scene in a 
subway car, when Judy Holliday got 
all the frozen-faced passengers to say- 
ing hello and greeting each other in 
warm, friendly fashion. Lawrence Lang- 
ner, the producer, was enchanted with 
this scene; he perceived in it ‘‘a parable 
of modern Christianity.” 

Comden & Green, reporting his 
comment, were at once tickled and 
horrified. ‘We didn’t say it! We didn’t 
say it!” they both shouted. In short, the 
Comden & Green slogan is: To hell 
with Art, and long live Entertainment. 


After Do Re Mi had been established 
as a solid hit, Miss Comden could go 
home again to her town house in East 
Sixty-Ninth Street and be with her 
husband and her twochildren, Susanna, 
twelve, and Alan, eight ;and Greencould 
go home to his apartment overlooking 
Central Park to rejoin his actress-wife, 
Phyllis Newman, and presently to 
greet a brand-new baby son, Adam. 

Comden & Green were exhausted. 
They faced the task of tackling the 
book and lyrics for Subways Are For 
Sleeping. Common sense dictated a long 
holiday. So what did they do? They spent 
the month of February at the Empire 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
singing their own songs, romping 
through their own sketches, and revel- 
ing in the applause of their delighted 
audiences. When someone expressed 
astonishment at this gluttonous appe- 


tite for punishment, Green shrugged 
sheepishly. “After all,” he said, “‘the 
Empire Room is about the best room 
in town, isn’t it?” 

All spring and all summer they 
sweated over their new musical, tak- 
ing only a brief three-week vacation. 
Green told me: “It’s about a man who 
does what we all want to do—get away 
from it all—and then finds that he 
can’t.” “With,” Miss Comden added 
wryly, “hilarious complications.” It 
occurred to neither that this brief 
synopsis of their work in hand likewise 
epitomized their own lives. 

Their ambition is to be acknowl- 
edged for the sheer amount of their 
work and to win a lasting place in the 
history of the American theater. It 
seems likely that, at their present pace, 
they will achieve at least the first half 
of their ambition. The pressure on the 
thermocouple is constant; so are the 
sparks it shoots out. THE END 
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—a tribute to its producers, a 
recurrent delight to those 
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tion, the proprietors of such a 






brand must also be deeply 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Continued from Page 90 


arrive daily by diplomatic pouch from 
overseas posts, and about half as many 
go out. At any hour of the day or night 
fifteen or twenty of the Department’s 
eighty couriers are in the air with their 
bags containing classified documents. 
At even our most remote embassies 
there is a pick-up and delivery at least 
once a week. 

The addressee of this unebbing tor- 
rent of communications—SECSTATE 
WASHINGTON—works on the seventh 
floor of Ns/E, in a room handsomely 
paneled in cherrywood. His desk is 
flanked by the American flag and a blue 
flag adorned with the Great Seal of the 
Republic. There is an illuminated globe 
beside his desk, and the plate-glass win- 
dows at his back face Potomac Park, 
the Lincoln and Jefferson memorials 
and the Washington Monume:. Ad- 
joining the Secretary's office, in addi- 
tion to conference rooms, are a small 
kitchen and a bath with shower, to ease 
his seventy-five- or eighty-hour week. 
The telegrams are not, of course, rushed 
to him individually. They are dis- 
persed throughout the Department, in 
some cases in as many as fifty copies, 
with two or three times that number 
sent to other agencies. Only the most 
important go to the Secretary; but any- 
thing else of an urgent nature speedily 
reaches his ears in one way or another. 

One such channel is the morning 
staff meeting, held three times a week. 
As 9:15 approaches, the highest offi- 
cials of the Department may be seen 
hurrying through the long, chambered 
reception room, which is expensively 
decorated but as hopelessly institu- 
tional as most of New State, thence 
down a corridor hung with the por- 
traits of former secretaries going back 
to John Jay, Jefferson, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, John Marshall, James Madison, 
James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and John 
C. Calhoun. In the conference room 
at the end of the corridor, the twenty 
most important officers sit around the 
table, with the next most important 
ranged along the walls. The Secretary 
may begin the meeting by summing up 
his impressions of the latest NATO 
(or SEATO Or CENTRO or OAS) For- 
tign Ministers’ Conference and _ re- 
porting that the President is contem- 
plating a major speech on the vital 
importance of reducing barriers to the 
flow of trade among the nations of the 
Free World. He then asks the senior 
officers for reports on other pressing 
matters, beginning with the Director 
of Intelligence and Research, who gives 
a quick assessment of recent crucial 
developments. (The State Department’s 
unpublicized intelligence organization 
has probably been, over the years, the 
most intellectually distinguished agency 


This assemblage—and the structure of 
the Department—may be visualized in 
terms of a royal court. There are the mon- 
arch (the Secretary) and his regents (the 
Under Secretary, who is more or less inter- 
changeable with him, and the Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs). There are 
the princes (the Deputy Under Secretaries 
for Political Affairs and for Administra- 
tion). These are all of the royal blood and 
remain at court (in or near 7306A Ns/E). 


So does the commander of the armed 
forces (the Director General of the Foreign 
Service). There are the rulers of two au- 
tonomous kingdoms under the suzerainty 
of the monarch (the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
which handles foreign economic and tech- 
nical aid, and the Director of the Disarm- 
ament Agency). At the monarch’s elbow 
are the special advisers on legal matters, 
on Congressional relations, on problems 


of relations with che great rival realm— 
the double-headed Communist empire— 
and one functionary, the Counselor, who 
advises on policy and planning and opera- 
tions in general. Finally, there are the 
ranking lords—the bureau chiefs: one 
group of Assistant Secretaries for the five 
geographical areas into which the Depart- 
ment divides the world, and another group 
of Assistant Secretaries for Economic 
Affairs, Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
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Public Affairs, Administration and Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, and the 
Administrator of Security and Consular 
Affairs. 

The officials attending the Secretary’s 
staff meeting wear the pallor of tension 
and long hours. With rare exceptions they 
are men of marked ability; usually they 
combine moral stamina and toughness 
with a highly sensitive perceptiveness. The 
Secretary may invite several subordinates 


to his office to work out a policy decision 
after the staff meeting. He has continual 
meetings with foreign ambassadors and 
with arriving and departing American am- 
bassadors. He must attend meetings of 
the Cabinet and the National Security 
Council. The President may require from 
him a special briefing on Soviet moves 
toward a summit conference, or on the 
current situation in Nepal, in preparation 
fora visit by King Mahendra. The President 


will certainly ask the Secretary to brief 
him before his weekly press conference, 
and the Secretary has to prepare for his 
own weekly hare-and-hounds press-con- 
ference ordeal. At least once a week he 
has a long consultation with one of the 
four Congressional committees specializ- 


‘ing in foreign relations. He reads about 


twenty staff studies a day. 
Key Department officers constantly be- 
seech his appointments secretary to squeeze 








Can you tell us your name, 
sir...or madam? 


Pinctada Martensii. And it’s 
sir...or madam. 

You are, are you not, 

an oyster. 


A pearl oyster, sir! 
Yes. Now, can you tell us 


something about your 
childhood? 

It was blissful. 

Where did you live? 

In luxury. From the time I 
was a little spat, I was coddled 
and catered to, kept spotless 
and spruce, nursed and nur- 
tured, just so I would grow up 
healthy and strong and pro- 
duce a cultured pearl. That 
went on until I was three. 
And then? 

I had my operation. They put 
a tiny pellet in my shell so I’d 
start making a pearl. Oh, they 
treated me like royalty. Special 
meals, elegant living quarters, 


winter journeys to warmer 


waters...everything my heart 
desired. 
How long did that last? 


About four more years ...the 
best years of my life. 
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Father of pearl. 
(Mother, too) 


And then? 
And then I had my pearl! 


Now, we don’t want to 
embarrass you, but can you 
tell us a little about that? 


Of course. What a privilege! 
You know, even after surgery, 
only about one-fifth of us 
Pinctadas can have pearls. 
Lucky you! 

I’ll say! Isn’t it a beauty? Not 
to boast or anything, but you 
must admit its rich, pure color 
is incomparably magnificent. 
Cultured pearls glow with an 
inner radiance all their own. 
So flattering! So luxurious! 


How luxurious? 

Why, cultured pearl necklaces 
can cost $30 .. . $30,000, or 
more. Naturally, my pearl is 
one of the best. 

Naturally. Why the wide 
price range? 

Oh, lots of things. Size, shape, 
luster, cultivation. 

We’ve heard a lot about 
other “cultured-look” pearls, 
though, costing much less. 
What about them? 


Frauds! Fakes! Phonies! The 
only true cultured pearls come 
from oysters! No oyster, no 
pearl! 

Is it true that women fawn 
over your offspring? 

Mmm. Women of taste know 
that pearls are always very 
smart indeed. Men know it, 
too. They love to buy girls 
pearls. Especially at Christmas 
time. 

How do they know which ones 
to buy? 

They ask their jewelers! 
Jewelers love to help men buy 
girls pearls. 





Do you mind parting with 
your pearl? 


Not a bit. Such beauty should 
be shared. 


You’re not so bad yourself, 
you know. 


I’m a cultivated taste. 


Cultured Pearl] Association 
of America and Japan 
For a complete guide to selecting 
cultured pearls write Cultured 
Pearl Association, 550 Fifth Ave., 

New York 36, New York. 





them in somewhere for a five-minute 
conference with him; she stacks them up 
like airplanes over a busy terminal, 
Many of his subordinates carry sched- 
ules as full as that of the Secretary, 
but probably only two other men in 
the Western Hemisphere bear such a 
heavy burden of work and responsi- 
bility: the President and the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Secretary of State has no exist- 
ence except as the President’s chosen 
adviser and agent. Neither his nor any 
other Cabinet post is mentioned in the 
Constitution. Nevertheless, when the 
Secretary has the President’s confi- 
dence, his responsibility is great in- 
deed, for he knows that normally, 
unless there are powerful counter- 
vailing domestic political considera- 
tions, his recommendations will be 
accepted. 

Historically, harmony has not always 
prevailed between the President and 
the Secretary. William H. Seward, 
James G. Blaine, William Jennings 
Bryan and James P. Byrnes were all 
chosen for the prime Cabinet position 
because their pre-eminence in the 
Democratic Party seemed to entitle 
them to it. This pre-eminence they 
did not find it easy to step down from— 
although Seward, taking President 
Lincoln’s measure, quickly saw the 
light and became one of our two or 
three outstanding Secretaries. President 
Truman pointed out to Secretary 
Byrnes—affably, of course—‘‘I do not 
intend to turn over the complete au- 
thority of the President.”’ Under Byrnes’ 
predecessors—Cordell Hull and Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., foreign policy 
was made mostly in the White House. 
Dean Acheson and John Foster Dulles 
to a remarkable degree had the trust 
of their chiefs. “‘History, | am sure,” 
wrote Truman, ‘‘will list Dean Ache- 
son among the truly great Secre- 
taries of State. . . . There was never a 
day during the four years of Dean 
Acheson’s secretaryship that anyone 
could have said that he and I differed 
on policy.” Eisenhower, not to be out- 
done, called Dulles “one of the truly 
great men of our time.” And he de- 
clared that ‘“‘Foster and I worked, as 
nearly as can be imagined, as one 
person.” 

In recent years the Department has 
enjoyed an importance it has scarcely 
known since the time of John Hay, who 
advised McKinley during the war with 
Spain, prevented the carving up of 
China by the European powers, and 
under Theodore Roosevelt secured for 
us the right to build and fortify the 
Panama Canal. The present period 
began in January, 1947, when Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff during World War II, brought to 
the position some of the quality of 
character usually associated with 
George Washington. Under Marshall 
the United States embarked upon its 
new leading role in world affairs, be- 
ginning with the multi-billion-dollar 
European Recovery Program and the 
Greek-Turkish aid bill, which called a 
halt to Soviet expansion. 

Continued on Page 180 
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Continued from Page 178 

How are our policy decisions made? 
The question continues to fascinate 
Congressional committees, foreign-af- 
fairs experts and even the officials who 
make the decisions. Dean Acheson 
holds that the sources of policy are un- 
discoverable. ‘‘Great decisions,’ he has 
said, “‘are, for the most part, made at 
the top, when they are not made by 
events.” He defines policy as “the sum 
total of many decisions.” ““Thesprings of 
policy bubble up; they do not trickle 
down. . . . The individuals organized 
under the collective designation, De- 
partment of State, are not merely aides 
or subordinates of the Secretary of 
State. They are originators, as well as 
executors, of foreign policy.” 


Let us cut into the process of policy 
making in the Department with a look 
at that sterling, indispensable figure, 
the Officer in Charge—meaning in 
charge of our relations with a particular 
country. If that country is a large one, 
he will have under him several desk 
officers—the building blocks of the 
Department—to deal with the country’s 
political affairs, economic affairs and 
so forth. If a small one, he will be his 
own desk officer. 

The Officer in Charge isa man in mid- 
career, a Foreign Service Officer prob- 
ably of Class III (there are eight classes 
in all), and is about forty years old. 
He started on the lowest rung as a 
vice consul in Marseilles or Bangkok, 
stamping visas, assisting Americans 
who had run afoul of the local laws or 
gone broke, and bailing out seamen 
who had wound up in the clink after a 
night on the town. He has spent most 
of his career so far, about fifteen years, 
overseas. He has worked up through 
political and economic reporting in an 
embassy, and assisting in negotiations 
with another nation’s foreign office, 
perhaps to the position of Deputy 
Principal Officer in a large consulate 
general such as ours at Singapore. He 
has probably had special training in 
what the Department calls a “difficult” 
language, defined as one requiring at 
least nine months of concentrated ap- 
plication to learn; some languages, 
like Japanese, Chinese and Arabic, can 
occupy him for two years. 

The Officer in Charge, although 
working in Washington, lives and 
breathes his special country—let’s call 
it Ruritania—and sleeps it if he can; he 
is the one the watch officer is most 
likely to phone at 3 A.M. if a NIACT re- 
ports that the pro-Western party in Ruri- 
tania has been chucked out of office by 
a revolution. He occupies a position at 
the hub of a three-spoked wheel. One 
spoke extends upward through the 
chain of command to the Secretary, the 
second to the American Embassy in 
Ruritania, the third to the Ruritanian 
Embassy in Washington. He is the 
Ruritanian Embassy’s contact for or- 
dinary business. The Ruritanian first 
secretary checks with him to determine 
if more can be done to raise the Ameri- 
can import quota on Ruritanian oil, 
or to seek the bureau’s support for the 
Ruritanian foreign minister’s candidacy 
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World’s rainiest spot is in: 
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Strangely enough, Hawaii with its 
mostly sunny climate, has a small 
area on Mt. Waialeale that is the 
champion rainy spot. If you’re go- 
ing to sunny Hawaii take along 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They’re known 
and accepted the world over. Ask 
for them at your bank. 
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for President of the United Nations 
General Assembly. When the Ruritan- 
ian ambassador requests a meeting with 
the Secretary, the Officer in Charge is 
almost certain to be present. He is the 
one who normally receives the yellow, or 
“action,” copy of telegrams from the 
American Embassy in Ruritania, un- 
less the telegram deals with administra- 
tive matters or a specialized subject 
involving the United Nations or a de- 
velopment loan, in which case it goes 
to one of the functional bureaus. Other 
officers receive white or “information” 
copies. Being served with the yellow 
copy is like having the handkerchief 
dropped behind you in the game chil- 
dren play; you have to pick it up and 
run with it. 

Now let us examine the second 
spoke, the source of the telegrams. The 
signatory, the American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Ruritania, is not only the agent of the 
Department of State; he is also the 
representative of the President. Tradi- 
tionally an ambassador was a repre- 
sentative of a monarch, and hedged 
with such splendor that for more than 
a century Congress refused to appoint 
ambassadors; until 1893, we were rep- 
resented abroad by ministers in charge 
of legations. Even now Congress re- 
fuses to appropriate enough funds to 
enable our ambassadors in the im- 
portant European capitals to meet their 
necessary entertainment expenses. 
While the British ambassador in Wash- 
ington draws more than $110,000 a 
year in salary and allowances, our 
Ambassador in London draws less 
than $45,000 and must make up the 
shortages out of his own pocket. 

An ambassador’s major job is com- 
parable to that of a corporation exec- 
utive. A big embassy is a microcosm of 
the government. There are about 970 
employees in our embassy in London, 
slightly more than half of whom are 
“locals,” that is, natives of the foreign 
country. The ambassador and his dep- 
uty chief of mission not only direct the 
Foreign Service contingent that mans 
the political, economic and administra- 
tive sections (the economic section in- 
cludes specialists in science, labor, civil 
aviation, minerals, petroleum, atomic 
energy and fisheries, and a commercial 
attaché who promotes trade); they also 
supervise the liegemen of other agencies. 
There are the Army, Navy and Air 
Force attachés, whose job is overt in- 
telligence of a military nature. There 
are the representatives of the U. S. 
Information Agency (of which the 
Voice of America is a part), who are 
winning the battle for men’s minds, or 
trying to, with books, films, lectures, a 
hearty, confident manner and enter- 
tainers like Louis Armstrong and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. There are 
attachés of the Treasury and Agricul- 
ture departments, and there may be a 
Military Assistance Advisory Group 
training the local military forces in the 
operation of the airplanes, tanks, guns 
and radios we are providing. In a 
“have-not” country there will probably 
be a mission from the Agency for In- 
ternational Development with special- 
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ists in well-digging, plant-breeding, mos- 
quito-eradicating, housing and vocational 
training, and others recommending loans 
for cement plants and hydroelectric proj- 
ects. 

In relation to the local American com- 
munity, our Ambassador stands somewhat 
as Queen Elizabeth does to her subjects. 
He personifies the United States abroad. 
He is supposed to mix with natives of 
every status—those in cutaways, those in 


miners’ helmets—and project an image 
of the American people that will counter 
“unfavorable” stereotypes. 

Ambassadors drawn from the ranks of 
the Foreign Service have undoubtedly 
turned in the best performances of strictly 
professional duties. Those appointed from 
the outside—generally men of wealth, and 
occasionally women, to whom the party 
in office is indebted—have certainly ac- 
counted for most of our diplomatic fiascos, 


but the group also includes men like Lewis 
Douglas in London, C. Douglas Dillon in 
Paris, David K. E. Bruce in Paris and 
Bonn, and Chester Bowles and John 
Sherman Cooper in New Delhi, who have 
presented the American personality most 
impressively. 

An embassy’s coverage is extended by 
its consulates in important cities. These 
carry on some of the less glamorous busi- 
ness of foreign relations, such as pass- 
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port and visa work, protection of 
American citizens and gathering of 
trade statistics. A consulate also reports 
on events in its district and, being “a 
little patch of our nationality,” as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne expressed it when 
he was consul in Liverpool, it is a lode- 
stone to all who have, or feel they have, 
a claim upon the United States. “Full” 
would be the term for the usual consul’s 
life. 

“The high point of my experience 
alone,” recalls Walter J. Marx, recently 
consul in Le Havre, “‘came when a fleet 
of American submarines and other ves- 
sels, including the famous Nautilus and 
the headquarters of the Vice Admiral, 
came to Le Havre and to other ports 
in my district. I sent a local employee 
to help with the official visits in Rouen, 
and I managed to handle those in Le 
Havre and Dieppe, some two hours 
away, myself. Toward the end of the 
naval visit, two inspectors [dread rep- 
resentatives of the Foreign Service In- 
spection Corps] came to inspect me, 
ten days before their announced arrival 
date. While I was meeting them, the 
telephone rang from the Air Force Base 
at Evreux, thirty-four miles away, to 
tell me that two senators and their 
wives and baggage were on their way 
to Le Havre and would like to have me 
help them aboard the United States 
that evening. I should mention that I 
was also giving a reception that eve- 
ning for the Vice Admiral, forty of his 
officers, and some sixty local officials 
and their wives. Between phone calls I 
was trying to explain to the inspectors 
why I had not finished typing the state- 
ments to facilitate inspection. The tele- 
phone rang again, this time from the 
Paris embassy, to tell me that some 
ninety miles away an American couple 
had just been killed in an automobile 
accident. Meanwhile, we were in the 
process of renewing some three thou- 
sand visas... .” 

There are many tales of adventure in 
the Service, going back to 1805. In that 
year William Eaton, after serving as 
consul in Tunis, became an agent of the 
Navy and led a locally recruited force 
of 400 men from Alexandria, Egypt, on 
a 600-mile march to attack the piratical 
Pasha of Tunis. Thanks to the inclusion 
of some United States Marines in the 
force, the operation became immortal- 
ized as “to the shores of Tripoli.” In 
our own times, Consul Walter E. 
Orebaugh, who was interned when the 
Italian army captured Monte Carlo in 
1942, escaped and then led a band of 
Italian partisans in raids on German 
convoys and depots. A marble slab in 
the main entrance to the Department 
of State is incised with the names of the 
seventy-two Foreign Service Officers 
who have lost their lives to the hazards 
of the service, the victims of shipwreck, 
yellow fever, murder. 


The American Ambassador to Ruti- 
tania and the Washington-based Officer 
in Charge of Ruritanian Affairs form 4 
team for getting more done about 
Ruritania. Their objective might be ad- 
ditions to the Embassy staff, a mutual- 
defense treaty with Ruritania, or United 
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States support for Ruritania in its 
border dispute with a neighbor coun- 
try—let’s call this one Graustark. Con- 
versely, they might press for an ap- 
proach by the Secretary warning the 
Ruritanian government that its indif- 
ference to the legitimate political and 
economic aspirations of the landless 
peasantry and new urban proletariat 
was vitiating American aid and playing 
into the hands of the Communists. Or 
they might advise that the U.S. care- 
fully do nothing: “Urge policy for- 
bearance, watchful waiting this painful 
juncture,” the Ambassador might cable. 

Any proposal that would cost money, 
give one nation something another 
wants or require a change in policy, is 
not easy to put across. About a hun- 
dred other Officers in Charge are com- 
peting for the same resources, the same 
plums, the same Secretary’s attention. 
Our O. in C. of Ruritanian Affairs will 
collide at once with the O. in C. of 
Graustarkian Affairs, who is seeking 
support for Graustark in the border 
dispute. The issue then will go to their 
joint superior, and may continue up- 
ward to the Secretary himself, although 
there is a great reluctance in the Depart- 
ment to bother top officials with split 
opinions. In any case, no important de- 
cision is likely to be made until the Coun- 
selor has given an opinion. The Coun- 
selor is chairman of the intellectual Pol- 
icy Planning Council, whose job is to 
oversee the entire range of American in- 
terests and look beyond today’s tele- 
grams to the world of tomorrow. The 
Council’s comments, which may well be 
acid, will take into account the latest rel- 
evant National Intelligence Estimate, 
prepared by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in co-operation with the intelli- 
gence branches of the State Depart- 
ment and the three military services. 

The pursuit of concurrences is the 
characteristic activity of State Depart- 
ment officers, up to and including the 
Secretary. His arena is the White House 
and the National Security Council, 
which is a kind of inner Cabinet under 
the supervision of the President, where 
the Secretaries of State, Defense and 
the Treasury, the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, the Director 
of the Budget and the heads of various 
other agencies meet to resolve their 
differences. 

The alternative to policy making by 
concurrences would be dictation from 
on high, as in a military force. The 
present method insures that many 
points of view will be brought to bear 
and safeguards against oversights. It 
also give officers on even the lower 
levels the feeling of having it in their 
power to alter, if ever so slightly, the 
direction the United States is taking in 
world affairs, which is a powerful stim- 
ulus for doing one’s best. The weakness 
of the system appears with the multipli- 
cation of those having a say-so in pol- 
icy. The Department of State is still the 
second smallest of the ten Executive de- 
partments, but it has not escaped being 
affected by the “general atmosphere of 
huge and complex governmental ma- 
chinery,” as George F. Kennan calls it. 
Mr. Kennan, probably the most distin- 


guished product of the Foreign Service, 
considers that perhaps well over half the 
time expended in the Department “simply 
is absorbed in the friction of the machinery 
itself and is lost to the end product.” 


The changes in the Department are 
symbolized by the differences between Old 
State, with its hand-hewn granite exterior, 
sixteen-foot-high ceilings, two-inch-thick 
solid red mahogany doors and magnificent 


spiral staircases swung in space, and New 
State, with its vast new extension called 
by some of its inmates **Parkinson’s Annex 
No. 1.” To visit Ns/E is to see the world’s 
best-appointed penitentiary. What makes 
its bleak bulk even more depressing is the 
knowledge that overseas our new em- 
bassies and consulates exemplify some of 
the most exciting work being done by our 
leading architects. (By popular request, 
our consulate in Kobe, Japan, is floodlit 
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at night; and the government of Ghana 
was so impressed by our embassy in Accra 
that it bought the building.) 

In the old days, it is true, the Depart- 
ment had a certain stodginess. Jack lams 
caught it in a scene in his novel, The Body 
Missed the Boat, in which our vice consul 
in Brazzaville reports by telegram that his 
chief has been found dead, with foul play 
suspected. He adds, DETAILS FOLLOW BY 
DISPATCH, and receives a reply ending 


DEPT ANXIOUSLY AWAITS YOUR DESPATCH 
WHICH REMIND YOU DEPT PREFERS SPELLED 
WITH E REPEAT E. BYRNES. But in the past 
the institution was at least human. Look- 
ing down the endless cell-blocks of Ns/é 
you are startled—as well as comforted— 
to see men and women. They seem out of 
place. You cannot help wondering if all 
those draft telegrams, interoffice memos 
and position papers shot through the 
miles of the Department’s pneumatic tubes 


are going to fii) our policy needs, bearing 
in mind that foreign affairs are mainly a 
matter of human relations. 

The corps that mans the Department 
and our overseas posts has surely never 
before reached such a high level of com- 
petence. Every year recruiting officers 
visit 250 colleges to explain what the ca- 
reer offers. Last year more than 6000 
young men and women took the written 
examination for the Foreign Service. Of 
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these, 338 passed both the written and 
oral examinations. About 250 will 
finally receive appointments, and they 
will be top-notch. In addition, the 
Foreign Service Institute has been ex- 
panded and improved. Much of its in- 
struction is in languages, and the De- 
partment’s goal—900 officers proficient 
in difficult languages—is now half 
achieved. 

Much good has resulted, too, from 
the integration of the Departmental 
staff into the Foreign Service. Through 
World War II most Departmental posi- 
tions were filled by Civil Service ap- 
pointees, who normally worked exclu- 
sively in Washington. On the other 
hand, Foreign Service officers, who 
spent nearly their entire careers abroad, 
tended to lose touch with America and 
found the Department as mysterious as 
a Tibetan lamasery. Both sides clearly 
stood to gain by integration, and un- 
doubtedly they have. The great major- 
ity of officers are now on the same 
footing and may expect to spend 60 per 
cent of their careers abroad and the 
remainder in Washington. 


The Department has an expressive 
term for words which are serviceable in 
any context but elusive when one tries 
to grasp them: pear-shaped. Some 
observers fear that the Foreign Service 
tends to produce pear-shaped personal- 
ities, individuals so used to rolling with 
the punch and coming up smiling that 
they develop rounded bottoms. For- 
eign Service officers themselves worry 
about the pressures that tend to turn 
them into organization men, whose 
watchword is “No mistakes, at any 
cost.” In any tight service, a career can 
be ruined, too, by a few well-placed 
enemies. The question always is, how 
many new ideas are likely to be con- 
ceived and followed through by those 
whose paramount concern is to avoid 
making mistakes and enemies? 

After World War II, many men and 
women joined the Department with no 
special interest in the diplomatic life 
but with a solid conviction about what 
the United States should do to give the 
battered human race a better chance 
than it had had in the past. In those 
days the Department was like a market 
place, full of life and squabble. It was 
not yet a twenty-four-hour-a-day world 
in itself, and Departmental officers 
lived as much outside the organization 
as within. They were ready to stand 
and fight, and, if hopelessly frustrated 
by the cautious, supercilious conserva- 
tism of the organization, to tell the De- 
partment to go to hell. Many did. “There 
are old bureaucrats and there are bold 
bureaucrats,” a colleague of mine ob- 
served as he prepared to turn his in-box 
upside down and leave, “‘but there are 
no old, bold bureaucrats.” 

By the end of the 1950’s, the De- 
partment seemed to have become a 
place where efficient, intelligent public 
servants minded their business and got 
their jobs done. If it was not a forum 
for obstreperous individualism and in- 
dependent-mindedness, the pressures 
for conformity within the Foreign Serv- 
ice were only partly to blame. There was 
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also the character of Dulles, who 
was not the sort of official who 
stimulates the initiative of those 
under him. Moreover, there was 
not much point in thinking up 
hold new programs, since pro- 
grams that cost money were not 
likely to get anywhere. But what 
irulycost the Department its heart 
and its nerve came from outside 
the Executive. It was the Terror. 

It struck on February 9, 1950, 
when Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
stood before an audience in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and de- 
cared: “I have in my hand a list 
of two hundred and five that 
were known to the Secretary of 
State as being members of the 
Communist Party and who, nev- 
atheless, are still working and 
shaping the policy in the State 
Department.” For all the bully- 
ing of State Department officers 
that followed, McCarthy never 
exposed a single Communist 
among them, but the effect was 
worse than if he had. When 
Theodore Kaghan was forced to 
resign from the United States 
Information Service (then part of 
the Department), after the lead- 
ing anti-Communists of Europe 
had warmly praised his contribu- 
tion to the anti-Communist fight 
in Berlin, it was clear that Mc- 
Carthy, with the acquiescence of 
the American people, could de- 
stroy anyone in the Department. 
That was in 1953, when an avowed 
McCarthy man—Scott McLeod— 
was in charge of State Depart- 


ment personnel and security, 


when books were being burned 
at our overseas libraries and the 
works of Harry Overstreet and 
Gilbert Highet could not be cir- 
culated pending their purity clear- 
ance, 

It is impossible to say how 
many resigned from the Depart- 
ment, like Mr. Kaghan, because 
the alternative was to go through 
the Inquisition of a loyalty ex- 
amination. One estimate places 
the number at about three hun- 
dred and fifty. Out of twenty ex- 
perienced China specialists in the 
Foreign Service, it is said that 
only two were still working on 
Chinese affairs by 1952, and by 
1955 only two were left anywhere 
in the Department. When John 
Paton Davies, an unusually per- 
ceptive, capable and courageous 
officer, was thrown to the wolves 
in 1954—dismissed when a board 
of examiners, with the benefit of 
hindsight and no experience of 
the problems involved, decided 
that he had been guilty of unre- 
liable reporting and judgment— 
the point was plain. No officer 
with a family to support should 
‘ver go out on a limb, or on what 
Could in later years turn out to 
have beena limb. The ultimate was 
tached when James Fisher, a 
kading British ornithologist, ap- 
plied for assistance in getting 


to the United States, and was turned down by 
one of our public-affairs officers because 
his profession was suspect, since Alger Hiss 
had been a bird watcher. 

Undoubtedly the Department has now 
entered a more fruitful period. The specter 
of McCarthyism has not been wholly exor- 
cised, but at least the hot breath of the 


beast is no longer on the Department's 


neck. President Kennedy’s abolition of 


several co-ordinating committees, espe- 
cially the Operations Coordinating Board— 
a notorious paper-mill serving the National 
Security Council—was an early indication 
that there would be less lateral movement 
and more forward movement in the bu- 


reaucracy. A friend of mine, on the fourth 
rung down in the Department, had the 
change in procedures brought home to 
him when he answered his telephone and 
heard a voice say, ‘‘This is President Ken- 
nedy. What can you tell me about the laws 
of piracy?” By all accounts, there has been 
a quickening throughout the Department— 
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and the long hours have become longer. 

Dean Rusk, whose businesslike ap- 
proach to his job is leavened by a puck- 
ishness revealed in his smile, called 
together his policy-making officers 
shortly after he became Secretary and 
said to them, “We can do something 
about reducing the high infant mortality 
of ideas—an affliction of all bureauc- 
racies. We want to stimulate ideas from 
the bottom to the top of the Depart- 


ment.” The fact that he included several 
hundred officers in the category of pol- 
icy making was in itself significant. And 
indeed the feeling now seems to be gen- 
eral that new ideas are welcome. The 
way has been opened, too, for new 
blood—for recruitment from outside the 
Foreign Service. This is especially im- 
portant for the Policy Planning Coun- 
cil and the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, which depend upon fresh 
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points of view and minds that can look 
skeptically upon stale assumptions and 
time-hallowed habits of thinking. 

It is said that Rusk, while receptive 
enough to the ideas of others, does not 
keep his subordinates well enough in- 
formed of what he himself is doing. 
This may be so. The same complaint 
was made, I recall, when he was Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs. (1 also recall that, as one of his 
advisers at that time, I knew I could 
attack with impunity the most sacred 
cows of policy wherever they appeared 
vulnerable, though the Terror was then 
in full tide.) The other frequently heard 
criticism of Rusk is that he has not done 
enough to bring order to the function- 
ing of the Department. 

How much chance he has had to 
establish clear lines of responsibility is 
doubtful. Kennedy has installed a set 
of brilliant intellectuals in the White 
House who are likely to take a hand at 
any stage in the foreign-policy process, 
and in the Department itself are for- 
midable political personalities each ex- 
erting a strong gravitational pull: Adlai 
Stevenson, Chester Bowles, Averell 
Harriman, G. Mennen Williams. More- 
over, since taking office, Rusk has had 
his hands full with Laos, the Congo, 
Cuba and Berlin—about as ugly a suc- 
cession of chickens as ever came home 
to Washington to roost. (It has been 
found necessary to create an Opera- 
tions Center to stand watch on the 
world around the clock, ready to move 
in with task forces on new crisis areas.) 

What every official in the Depart- 
ment of State knows is that the United 
States is facing a reckoning. While we 
have been living /a dolce vita, indulging 
ourselves as never before, to the ac- 
companiment of voices urging that if 
only we rout out the Communist influ- 
ences in our midst and reduce Federal 
expenditures we shall have nothing to 
worry about, the Russian and Chinese 
peoples have been toiling and sacrific- 
ing—whether willingly or not is beside 
the point—and their rulers have been 
making the Cold War their first order 
of business. Our enemies, having al- 
tered the balance of power to our dis- 
advantage, show every sign of wishing 


to cash in. The need to play for the 


biggest stakes in our history with chips 
of uncertain adequacy has made the 
toughest job in the world, as Rusk 
called the Secretaryship before being 
named to it, tougher than ever before. 

However successful Dean Rusk may 
be, his department will remain just 
about the hardest-working in the Gov- 
ernment, and the one regarded most 
dubiously by the people it tries to serve. 
State, unlike its sister departments, has 
no constituents among the public, no 
organizations of farmers, laborers, busi- 
nessmen, bankers, teachers or out- 
doorsmen to support it as a source of 
benefits. When it speaks, it speaks gen- 
erally of unpleasant duty. If it is not a 
Cassandra, it is at least a national con- 
science—and about as welcome as one. 
All the same, I suspect it will go on 
attracting individuals of ability and 
dedication out of proportion to any re- 
wards it can assure. THE END 
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by J. Bryan, III 


Motorists, pedestrians and hapless 
chickens are not the only things in 


peril on our highways . . . so is the 


English language 


@ If there is a committee devoted to 
cleaning up our highways, | hope it 
will appoint a sub-committee to clean 
up our highway advertisements—not 
the dirty paint or possible dirty words, 
but the misspellings, the bad grammar 
and, above all, the cuteness. I’ve just 
driven from Richmond to Miami and 
back, by a figure-eight route, and I can 
testify that the sub-committee would 
have its work cut out. Childish printing 
(is there a technical term for the AO 
TRE2@PA@IM sort of thing?) seems to 
be on the wane; I found only a single 
specimen in my whole 2500 miles: the 
IATER2@ECTIOV Restaurant, where 
Route 17 meets 17-A in South Caro- 
lina. But every other type of gram- 
matical impropriety was abundant. 

Misspellings? Well, the Keepsake 
Gift Shop, near Allendale, S.C., offers 
NOVELITIES, and a gift shop near Wel- 
don, N.C., offers souviners. Below 
Savannah, a builder advertises Family 
Units with KITCHENETS. CIGARETTS, All 
Brands, are on sale above Jacksonville. 
Zephyrhills, Fla., is PATROLED, and a 
garage in Fayetteville, N.C., is EQUIPED 
for Salvage. 

The Hutton Plantation, near Jack- 
sonboro, S.C., boasts that it is UNMIS- 
TAKEABLY Interesting. A filling station 
in Wilson, N.C., sells DEISEL Fuel. 
You can order Jumbo steck Sand- 
wiches at a restaurant in Titusville, 
Fla., or Grits & GRAVEY at the Red 
Pig, which stands a few miles north 
of a Florida town spelled “Boulogne” 
on my road map, and BOULOUGNE 
on the sign marking its limits. The 
marquee of the Art Theater, Miami, 
announced EscTAsy (with Hedy La- 
marr); and in Miami Beach, the air 
conditioner in my room at the Kenil- 
worth Hotel could be turned On or oF. 
In Melbourne, Fla., I found even a mis- 
spelled abbreviation: AptR. for Rent. 
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Mistakes like these can be blamed 
on simple ignorance, but simple care- 
lessness painted SHELLUBRCATION On a 
filling station in Turbeville, $.C., and 
WATERERONT Homesites on a billboard 
in South Venice, Fla. On the other hand 
my file of misspellings contains many 
that were deliberate. I don’t mean 
HIWAY, THRUWAY, OVERNITE, and their 
like, which may be defensible (though 
not by me) on the grounds of compact- 
ness. | mean misspellings for the sake 
of cuteness. Here we have DUNKIN’ 
DONUTS, C Silver Springs!, and C B’s 
Making Honey—all from Florida; and 
Antiques and NICNACS, from Georgia. 
Cuteness also inspires those horrid 
-RAMA compounds, as in BOUNCE-A- 
RAMA (Trampolines), in Florence, S.C., 
and such egregious hyphenations as the 
MEL-O-DIE Restaurant, in Sarasota, and 
the TOWN-SE-N-D (I take my oath!) 
Motor Court, at St. Augustine Beach. 
Can’t you picture the “fun people,” as 
they certainly think of themselves, who 
squeeze out these whimseys? | know 
they call them “‘whimseys”! 

The commonest cuteness of all is 
poor AND, as amputated to the basket- 
case °N.” It affronts you up and down 
the seaboard, but mostly in Flor- 
ida, where I noted Fountain’s Clothes 
for WORK-N-PLAY (Delray), the SUN-’N- 
SAND Motel (close to Jacksonville), the 
SEA ’N’ SUN Motel (St. Augustine), and 
ROD ’N’ REEL Repair and FRANK °N’ BUN 
(both Miami). As these specimens sug- 
gest, many roadside advertisers either 
handle the apostrophe awkwardly or 
are unaware of its existence. Consider, 
in further evidence, ETHRIDGE’ Service 
Station, Battleboro, N.C.; the Young 
MENS Shop, Pikeville, N.C., and Spring- 
er’s MENS Shop, Delray; EMPLOYE’S 
Parking, on the campus of the Citadel, 
Charleston; st. ANDREWS Church, near 
Rantowles; and MINNOW’S 4 doz $1, 
Mascotte, Fla. The strangest is Stuck- 
ey’s Pecans, NATIONALL’Y Advertised, 


from near Richmond, not far north of 


the RESTE’ Motor Court. 

Perhaps because, driving, | couldn’t 
read the longer advertisements all the 
way through, bad grammar didn’t seem 
as prevalent as bad spelling. In fact, I 
have only three specimens. In Miami, a 
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grocery offered VINE-RIPEN Tomatoes. In| HIGHWAY FINE UP TO $500. A restaurant From ambiguities it is only a short LITTLE WONDER silvery-flal 
Rocky Mount, N.C., Tom Bailey renders _in southeastern Georgia (I can’t decipher step to superfluities and obscurities. jove), cole 
Service on ALL MAKE TRUCK. And near my note on the name of the town) boasts Here, as in the TRASH warning, high- ITALIAN beans, hal 
the Georgia-Florida line, where U.S. 301 proudly of its TRULY OLD SOUTHERN COOK- way Officials are frequent offenders. On RESTAURANTS laze, cho 
branches from U.S. 1, a sign urges you to _ING. I was told about another specimen, divided roads, for instance, they tell ‘ . aeatbe 
stay on U.S. 1 Because of LESS TRUCKS. spotted by an incredulous child on the —_ you to KEEP OFF MEDIAN. Surely this is OF NEW YORK celery an 
The charge-sheet is longer if you'll ac- | approach to a Florida roadside zoo: an inexcusably pretentious and pedan- cheeses; 
cept ambiguities as bad grammar. One of _ SNAKE, the sign said, 500 FEET! (I myself —_ tic word! Continued from Page 93 peaches, | 
these appeared again and again in every _ confess to a twinge of astonishment when The proof is that it makes even gerines, t 
state I crossed, in this form orsomeunim- _I read, near Calypso, N.C., a public invi- the officials uneasy—signs on Florida’s _ behind a wrought-iron railing bespeaks dessert, tv 
proved variation: THROWING THRASH ON tation to patronize the FARMERS’ WHSE.) Sunshine State Parkway speak of “me- _ gentility. A hardly discernible sign say favored « 
dian,” but the Parkway’s own brochure Marchi. The word “‘restaurant”’ doesno} dusted, cl 
warns against “crossing, driving or apply, for as you descend three steps delicate 
parking on medial strip.” Wouldnt a —_and enter you sense and know you ar mented w 
plain “Keep Off,” posted on the me- the guest of a family whose home isa J Frances 
A ROTARY BLADE SHAVE... dian/medial, meet the requirement? gracious sanctuary. You are now within ants of cet 
Another sign orders NO U TURN ON _ Francesca and Lorenzo Marchi'’s re 
BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT PARKWAY. Where else? fined and ordered world. Y ou will becor. _. 
A FACE EVER HAD Finally, I'd like to mention, merely _ dially met and led into one of the three old-fashic 
mention, those serial signs—not Burma- _ sweet dining rooms. Your table is im. comely, ci 
Shave’s, which are usually amusing, maculately appointed. You will not bk character. 
but the eyesore billboards that disfigure asked what you wish. You will be served proud of « 
mile after mile of my route: the pecan _ the same perfect dinner that Francesa | jome and 
sellers (with their “divinities” and their has put on the table every night for we are f 
“creamy pecan fudges’’), the Old _ thirty years. Marchi’s 
South Bar-B-Q (“We're Waitin’ For The quality and combination of | énemen 
Ya!"’), and especially the South of the — dishes make as good a balanced dinner 
Border Motel. (“This S.0.B. is Really _as I have ever experienced: a basketof | Now 1° 
First-Class—30 Miles,’ and ‘‘Four so-good-smelling Italian breads, a plat- York’s L 
Honeymoon Suites, Heir-Condi- ter of pristine tomatoes, large melon average D 
tioned—19 Miles,”’ and ‘‘Ma’am, Your slices, big black and green olives, stalks explored | 
Sleep Ees Showing—14 Miles,” and at of radiant celery, garden-fresh, green- “Witho 
blessed last, “Go Slo, Amigo—Thees _ topped fat radishes; a plate of wafer | 1. food 
Ees Eet!’’). I don’t know who writes thin, properly spiced imported salami; John Ball 
these stomach-turners, or why. But if, a salad of raw red cabbage, endive and | thace sent 
as I suspect, his object is to scare me _ peppers; light, oven-hot /asagna, stuffed } timate 1 
away from the premises, boy, has he —_ with meat and sprinkled with cheese;a | coo w 
succeeded! THE END dish of delicately fried merluzzo (the walls, hi 
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silvery-flaked whiting that Italians Roman ruins, is my dining sanctum 
jove), cold beets and marinated string sanctorum, for I have long been a 
beans, half a spring chicken broiledtoa _ disciple of his table. 

glaze, choicest milk-fed roast veal, but- Sagacious union officials, shrewd 
ter-sautéed button mushrooms, braised —_ wine importers, art dealers, // Progresso 
celery, and a tray of supreme Italian journalists, intellectuals, former Chief 
cheeses; a large silver bowl of ripe Purser Morabito of the Italian liner 
peaches, plums, apples, oranges, tan- Leonardo da Vinci, August Bellanca, 
gerines, bananas and pears; and for elder statesman of labor, and Edward 


dessert, two homemade pastries, lemon- —_ Corsi, former Commissioner of Immi- 
flavored crema fritta and the sugar- gration, go ritualistically to Ballato’s. 
dusted, curly, flat, crisp crostoli, the Ballato is a sapient Sicilian from 
delicate Mediterranean sweet, comple- Messina. He has sampled and re- 
mented with cups of caffé espresso. searched the Old Country’s ristoranti 

Francesca and Lorenzo are descend- from knee to toe, from Bolzano’s Gam- 


ants of centuries-old restaurant families bero (Crawfish), Verona’s Dodici Apos- 
from Udine, in northeast Italy. Fair  toli (Twelve Apostles), Bologna’s Pap- 
Francesca wears her long hair in the pagallo (Parrot), Capri’s Gatto Bianco 
old-fashioned coronet braid; she is (White Cat), and on down to the 
comely, calm, and emanates nobility of Giugiu in Sicily’s Agrigento, and he 
character. “Forgive me, but we are uses the recipes of all these regions. Go 
proud of our place,” she says. ““‘Itisour _ truly /taliano and ask Ballato for some 
home and work. We love America and of these traditional dishes: 


we are here to stay.” One visit to Risotto alla Milanese, rice cooked in 

Marchi’s will endear it to you. Dinner, butter, chicken and beef stock, onions, 

refinement and happiness for $5.50. white wine and saffron, and sprinkled 
with grated cheese. 

Now I’m going to take you to New Saltimbocca, veal and prosciutto 
York’s Little Italy, unfamiliar to the __ rolled and sautéed in butter. Rome. 
average New Yorker and literally un- Fiore de zucchini, squash blossoms 
explored by the out-of-towner. cooked in an omelette. Campagna. 

“Without gorgeous women and di- Tortini di carciofi, tiny artichokes 
vine food I would die!” says my old pal __ fried and served in omelette. Florence. 
John Ballato. Sometimes I agree with Pollo alla Babi, spring chicken parts 


these sentiments. In any case, Ballato’s —_ browned in olive oil and flavored with 
intimate restaurant at 55 East Houston bay leaf, rosemary, white wine and 
Street, with its harmoniously toned cognac, and served with stuffed mush- 
walls, hi-fi music and pictures of rooms. Turin. 








*BERTANI SOAVE (Soh- ah’-vay) About Soave, 
Gourmet Magazine says: “The wine is one of Italy’s 
best. A wine...that can be chilled or iced and that goes 
with almost any food.” One of many fine Bertani Wines. 


Imported from Italy. LIGHT, DRY WHITE WINE 


©McKESSON & ROBBINS, N.Y., 1961 
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Pasta con le sarde, a pasta with sardines 
and a sauce of olive oil, baby fennel shoots, 
fresh crushed pineapple, muscatel grape 
juice and saffron. The pride of passionate 
Sicily. 

Ballato is the prince of sea-fruit chefs. 
His broiled scampi alla Ballato, and his 
brodetto di pesce assortito marechiaro (an 
island of whiting garlanded with mussels, 
clams, whelks, periwinkles, shrimp, squid 
and sea urchins in a salubrious herb- 


flavored sauce) could be subjects for still- 
life paintings. Ballato’s is most certainly 
for i buongustai. Lunch from about $2.00. 
Dinner from $3.00. 


One of New York City’s most entranc- 
ing settings is Battery Park. I go there to 
breathe in the salt bay air and watch the 
young lovers on the benches. I like to go 
there at sunset with a copy of Leaves of , 
Grass. | gaze at all that I want to reach out 
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The invigorating fun of skiing in Colorado’s crisp, 
dry climate under brilliant blue skies can be yours no 
matter what your ability. Colorado areas (over 35 

of them with a total of more than 60 first-class lifts) 
offer an unlimited variety of runs—from gentle 
novice to skill-testing expert. 


For 


~ SKI COLORADO 


Enjoy the unmatched thrill of swinging dows 
the broad slopes of Colorado’s world-famed Rockies, 

your skis singing as they swish through fresh 
unbroken powder. 








You can choose from a wide selection of fine 
accommodations in every price range—and many 
areas and lodges offer attractive all-expense package 
plans for both individuals and families. 


_ Make this your year to discover the incomparable 
fap and enjoyment | of a gsaiorado ski vacation. 





cities: TODAY a mm 


full information on Colorado's 35 ski areas, 


transportation and lodges (including rates). 


COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 
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and caress—the hills of Brooklyn, the 
Narrows, the Statue of Liberty; the 
Prometheus of Jersey’s shore, Hoboken, 
the great ships—and I sing with Whitman, 
“Thrive, cities—bring your freight, bring 
your shows, ample and sufficient rivers. . . . 
Great or small, you furnish your parts to- 
ward the seul.” Then I go to Fusco’s, a 
few paces away at /8 Beaver Street. 
Guido Fusco, from Pescara, the city ad- 
joining my Vasto, started his restaurant 


in 1907 when the circular Colonial Fort 
nearby was the welcoming gateway for im- 
migrant millions. Wars, prosperity, Pro- 
hibition, depressions and social modes 
have come and gone, but the Fusco fam- 
ily, now led by college-bred sons Guido, 
Jr., and Mario, still uphold the Fusco 
standard of the finest Italian cooking. 
The manager’s name is Phil, and he sees 
to it that you are served impeccably. The 
chef is a Triestino, his assistant a Siciliano. 


The walls are paneled walnut, with fine oil 
paintings and an air of present-day Rome, 
classically baroque. Here you will see 
bankers, lovely secretaries, modest clerks, 
businessmen and shipping magnates such 
as Isbrandtsen. 

At Fusco’s, each dish is prepared for 
the satisfaction of the epicuro. One of 
Fusco’s cooking secrets is the light golden 
olive oil made from the first crush of olives 
from its own groves in Italy. Let me sug- 








NEW FLORENTINE DECANTER re-creates the Golden Age of Renaissance splendor... a last- 
ing reminder of your gift of the One and Only Otb FitzGeraco. Same price as regular Fifth. 


STITZEL-WELLER, America’s Oldest Family Distillery + Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 + 
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How to 
make your gift 
memorable 


GIVE BEAUTY...a brilliant new 
decanter of regal design 
worthy of the hand of 

a Florentine artist. 


GIVE EXCELLENCE...the un- 
changing choice of bourbon 
scholars. One name. One 
quality. One rich and 
friendly flavor. 


GIVE EXPRESSION to your own 
good taste. Give the ultimate 
in Bourbon enjoyment... 


|“ 
FITZGERALD 


Kentucky's One and Only 
Premium* Bourbon 
exclusively Bottled in Bond 


*at its price or higher 


Seitléd in 


~~ 





STARFIRE GIFT WRAP for familiar Fifth or 
Pint. As always, your Key to Hospitality. 


Mellow 100 Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


PECEMBER 





gest the beef tongue alla Fiorenting. 
breast of capon Parmigiana, homema& 
lasagna, shrimp and lobster alla marin. 
ara, and the spring chicken basted with 
butter and white wine. 

Luncheon from $2.50. Dinner from 
about $4.00. 


Lanza’s at /68 First Avenue, be 
tween 10th and IIth streets, was 
founded in 1904 by Michele Lanza, who 
had been a chef at the Court of King 
Victor Emmanuel III. Michele, with his 
mustache, goatee and formal attire, had 
the appearance of an impresario. Ep. 
rico Caruso ate many of maestro 
Lanza’s regal dishes and, as you enter 
the vestibule there, you are con 
fronted with a large bust of Enrico, 
Lanza’s still has the Italian New York 
atmosphere of the early 1900's, and 
with little urging of the mind you can 
imagine Italian storekeepers, doctors 
and lawyers of yesteryear performing 
gastonomic rites there to the great god 
Paunch. 

The menu offers about 200 items, 
covering antipastos, zuppe (soups), 
paste, entrees of veal, beef, lamb, pork 
and fowl, insalate (salads), verdure 





Avoid CGS P! 


CGSP means Christmas-Gift- 
Shopping-Problems and just 
about everyone is suscep- 
tible to them. 

CGSP causes headaches, 
shortens tempers, frays nerves 
and is highly contagious this 
time of year. 

Why expose yourself un- 
necessarily to CGSP when 
HOLIDAY gift subscriptions 
can be the perfect solution to 
your shopping problems. 

A HOLIDAY gift subscrip- 
tion will please the most dis- 
criminating person and be- 
speaks the sender's good 
taste. 

A full-year subscription 
costs only $5.95 and you 
save even more when you 
order two or more subscrip- 
tions at the same_ time. 
There’s no need to pay now, 
we'll gladly bill you later. 
You can order by using the 
handy form bound in most 
copies of this issue or send 
your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. X055 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


We'll announce each gift 
with an attractive card hand- 
signed in your name. 


HOLIDAY Gift Prices 
1 1-yr. gift. . -$ 5.95 
2 1-yr. gifts. . 9.95 


3 loyr. gifts... . . 13.95 
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Fiorenting, (greens), frutti di mare (sea food), om- _ ily upstairs and her husband and children _ sits in the corner, listens, responds, smiles, 
homemade elettes, special suggestions such as_ help her in the business. sleeps, awakens and resignedly waits, for 
cervelli al gratte (brains), fritto misto Alberta’s cooking has delighted gen- _ this life and its human problems are not 


(mixed fried vegetables and meats), erations. Today,tiny,white-haired Mamma _ the beginning and end. Two daughters 

formaggi (cheeses) and dolci (desserts). Alberta sits in the corner by the cash reg- carry on; sweet-faced Philomena cooks 
Michele, Jr., tells me, “We have _ ister and wine closet; she’s blind now, but and supervises, and friendly Annina takes 

cooks from the Old Country. Today she recognizes her guests’ enthusiastic charge of the serving. 

imported cooks are hard to get—res- voices. Hands folded in hard-earned peace, On the walls, in the wild tints of Italian 

taurants steal them from each other. If and with her fox terrier Lady at her side, ice cream, are scenes of Naples. Teasing 

good Italian cooking disappears, blame _ she is still the matriarch. Day in and day _ smells waft from the open kitchen while a 
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~anza, who carry the McCarran-Walter Act.” Michele out from morn to night Mamma Alberta Continued on Page 19:3 
rt of King PHILLIPS’ TABLETS likes to quote the sayings of his father, 
le, with his @/| such as: “At table one does not age.” 
attire, had =” | “Garden-fresh vegetables give you the 
sario, En. i joy of drinking the sunset and eating the 
f maestro landscape.” “The right diet gives bril- EXP <> - 
YOu enter liance to the eye, youth to the skin and | 
pa w support to the muscles.” i 
of Enrico, ane ne avceee Ai Lanza’s my two favorites are veal 
New York PHILLIPS scaloppine con funghi (mushrooms), and 
00's, and TABLE, rs stocca fisso (dried cod) alla Messinese. 
d you can nee Smead Lunch—from $1.50. Dinner starts at 
S, doctors = $2.50. 
er forming 
great god Antica Roma, at 94 Baxter Street, 
Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, a few blocks east of Broadway and 
00 items, a or — ney just off Canal Street, will prove thor- 
5 in estion are llabie cause distress. H ‘ j i 
op So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- oughly ated to your appetite, pride 
pe fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. and pocket. It was started years ago by 
, verdurs } Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel Steffano Miranda and is now directed 
better —almost instantly—because they by his son Dino, a courtly and accom- 
nisiusstnaideaal contain one of the world’s fastest ant- modating gentleman. The Mirandas 


acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 


came from mountainous Benevento in 
the Campania region. Legend has it that 
Benevento was founded by the son of 


Gift- ’ Ulysses and Circe. 
| just At Antica Roma my favorites are 


cep- the spinach in broth, shrimp reganate 


T AB l ETS (oregano). cannelloni (pipe-shaped pasta 
ches, stuffed with meat, cheese), manicotti 











orves (pasta muffs filled with ricotta), and 
5 this the spring leg of baby lamb, savory with 
arlic and wine sauce. 
F un- The most , It is always interesting to talk with 
when unusual Dino about the natural pleasures of 
tions watch radio life, and especially his daily shopping 
on to Eon rounds in Little Italy. Antica Roma is 
. Ny ever offered! the rare place where such selective 
crip- guests as a brace of priests or a covey of 
dis- SAMPSON dualarm nuns come to partake of fine Italian 


Clifton Beaches, Cape Town 


be- y : food at permissible prices. Dino Pa 
jood | transistor Miranda, his good food and quiet, ef- | SQuth Africa’s 


ficient service, merit praise. Meals from 
tion LAs com watch about $1.50. W e 7 
you radio i 


The Luna Restaurant, at //2 Mul- 




















you 
rip- berry Street opposite the rectory of the That’s what Sir Francis Drake called our Cape of Good Hope, and you'll 
ime. Most Precious Blood Church, is as heartily agree when you roam this lovely land. Here, in one of the 
1OW, narrow and small as any tenement flat, world’s truly magnificent harbor settings, is Cape Town, shadowed by 
iter. but colorfully Neapolitan. This is the Table Mountain . . . a city whose modern business area is fringed with 
the neighborhood where you may wander time-mellowed houses and exotic gardens. 
nost about the shops of Little Italy and learn What a happy beginning for your exploration of the Cape Province. . . 
end what Italians buy for their tables. And the sheltered valley vineyards, rugged mountain passes, breath-taking 
who knows, while you are there, one of ocean coastline. 
the many Feasts of the Saints may be in The Cape is just one chapter of your South African holiday, for our 
Does things no clock radio can do progress. entire country is endowed with a bounty of natural wonder. Excellent 
...yet you can put it in your pocket The Luna was established by Mamma travel facilities throughout South Africa ensure your carefree, comfort- 
| Two gifts in one! A 6-transistor radio Alberta Manna in 1908 when Mulberry able enjoyment. Your travel agent has complete information. 
of astounding power, sensitivity, tonal Bend was an immigrant-teeming source 
quality. A precision Beaumont Swiss of many subsequent Little Italys TT T - 
watch with luminous dial and sweep h y A 4" y Sou Ee AFRICAN ou ars 
gift second hand. Exclusive automatic 2- throughout —_— a. CORPORATION 
nd- way alarm system with “Synchro- How does an illiterate immigrant Raahéiater Gunter 
Eye” night light. Preset the Sampson woman start a restaurant? She lives ina ; 
Dualarm for a tune or an electronic- . ; 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
tone. Turns itself on for 12 minutes, flat on the street level; she cooks for enesise csinil wien Ueabetuine te: 
off for 6, - repeats be a ares ee husband, brood, assorted relatives and ; 
encore. Exquisite jewelcase cabinet : : MEN «a6 26 SG gel ah 00s 56 bNORES THOMAS ERSSENTE DOC US EES ERAD ETS 
95 with leather carrying case, shoulder womanless cronies of her husband. She iliatie 
95 strap, batteries, earphone . . . $39.95 sets such a large, good table every day | MMMM =) ME STREET «0. ee -e cece cece se seeeesesereseseeeseseseseeeeeneuenens 
95 complete in Gift Box. that she decides to feed paying guests NS es 616, pou 0 aS Oe ee Ow Oe eee ZONE ...... Bete 6 60660068008 
” At coe siete a. se too. So she transforms the flat into a a Ek eT rererere creer re ree re eee Te L 
! . SAMPSON COMP 2 
% en Division, Onions 8, Illinois public eating place, she moves her fam- Agents: Transportation details from South African Railways, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
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come to 


30 square miles of tropical fun 
fringed with 450 miles of basking 
beach. Further vital (to your vacation) 
statistics: 6000 miles of roads hewn 
through virgin splendor. 5 separate 
resort centers. 6 golf courses you can 
really sink your putts into. Even a 


7,402 foot alp strawberry-c upped! 


it’s no place like home! 


more to do and see. Explore an 
underground lake. Swim in a sun- 
dappled waterfall. Watch the impas- 
sioned fire dances of the famous John 
Canoes, Eat like Lucullus himself. 
Cruise down a jungly river on a raft 
(safe). Dance barefoot on the beach 
in the silvery moonlight (perilous). 


See any travel agent or Jamaica Tourist Board, 630 Fifth 


bargains that take your breath 
away instead of your bankroll. The 
treasure of the world fills our free-port 
shops. All that glitters for very little 
gold! Watches. Cameras. Perfume. 
China. And by all means shop for 
your Jamaica wardrobe here—we know 
our Calypso, we know our fashion. 


Jamaica is for people who have more 
fun than money! Bring the family! 
There’s something here to accommo- 
date everybody — charming guest 
houses. hotels, fully-serviced cottages! 
9 International airlines serve Jamaica. 
Weekly sailings: Grace Line, New 
York; Eastern Steamship Corp., Miami. 
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@ntinued from Page 191 

juke box resounds with such 
Neapolitan street songs as O 
Lola! or O Mafiuso! Politicos 


appease their immense appetities 
at Luna’s. Jolly Assemblyman 
Louis De Salvio, accompanied 
by stout cohorts, sheds his coat 
and tie, rolls up his sleeves, dons 
a bib and plows into platters of 
braccioli (stuffed rolled beef) and 
fettuccine alla Philomena. City 
Controller Larry Gerosa has 
been known to go overboard for 
trippe alla Luna. 

Luna is open around the clock 
and in the day’s newborn hours, 
while metropolitans entertain ten 
million dreams, you may see 
Buddy Hackett, the comic, and 
Walter Winchell swallowing 
yards of linguini con vongole 





‘(clams) with the gusto of ditch- 


diggers ; or with the spicy juices of 
lobster fra diavolo and cozziche 
(mussels) alla marechiaro threat- 


| ening to drip from their chins. 


Philomena, a Mona Lisa of a 


| maiden, is the dedicated mistress 


of the kitchen, and Luna’s guid- 


" ing ray. Whenever my friend 


Father Vittorio and his brother 
Franciscans across the street 
look the least wan and lean, she 
sends hot fragrant dishes to the 
refectory table. Philomena means 
nightingale, and Luna, of course, 
the moon. Allow yourself real 
Neapolitan cucina; go to Philo- 
mena’s Luna. 

Lunch from $1.50. 
from about $2.50. 


Dinner 


In old West Greenwich Vil- 
lage, at 42 Bedford Street, is 
Mary’s Restaurant. It is in a 
small, grandmotherly, rosy- 
cheeked brick building of two 
stories. Tresses of sweet peas 
hang from flower boxes at the 
sill of each window. 

Mary and Pasquale D’Agosto 
live on the top floor; in the step- 
down basement and on the first 
floor they have served authentic 
Italian dishes since 1916. When 
you enter Mary’s you leave the 
impatient city behind and are 
nestled in a cozy home. 

Mary is the padronessa who 
capably sees to it that her “‘chil- 
dren” —guests who were young 
When they first ate there—are 
blissfully fed. If you follow her 
tach morning to the Bleecker 
Street markets a block away you 
will learn the art of purchasing 
choice fowl, meats, greens, gro- 
ceries and foodstuffs at cunning 
cost. She knows what season is 
best for certain fish and meats 
and fruits and when the chicory 
or broccoli di rape are in prime. 
The dining rooms and the flat 
above are her queendom, but the 
open kitchen in the basement off 
the dining room and wine closet, 
is Pasquale’s sovereign domain. 

Pasquale, an oval-shaped elf of 
a man, is not the frenetic cook; 


he whistles to himself and sometimes quotes 
Old World parables. Within reach he keeps 
a never-empty tumbler of white wine from 
which he pours, as he explains it, “A few 
ounces into the pot to make flower forth 
the hidden delicacy of the food, and the rest 
into Pasquale to fight the stove’s heat with 
the fire of the grape.” He moves unhurriedly, 


ah 
5 


an 


Tonight could’be the night a 


rhythmically, basting the braccioli with an 
artist’s touch, turning the sheepsheads in 
their oven pan, draining pasta in the col- 
ander, stirring tomato sauce, sowing finely 
chopped parsley over steaming, yawning 
clams, orchestrating his attention to the 
many simmering, perking, gurgling pots, 
his nose telling him at what moment the 


sme nae i 


a 





precious peak of flavor is achieved. As he 
rolls out the egg and cream-rich dough with 
the matterello for the pasta to be shaped into 
noodles, /asagna, manicotti and gnocchi, he 
says, “The land of my Basilicata has it like 
Scripture that a woman is not a wife until 
she can make fifteen kinds of pasta; and for 
sea-fruit casserole she must include at least 
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thirteen kinds of crustaceans, mollusks 
and fish.” It is heartwarming to watch 
Pasquale pat a curved, tender veal rump, 
winking as he puts it into the oven. 

There is no menu at Mary’s. One of 
Mary’s regulars, a portly lid-lifter and pot- 
smeller, asks Pasquale, ‘What is the eating 
today?” With a shrug of modesty the an- 
swer is, ‘A dear little soup of lentils and 
escarole with egg droppings and cheese, a 
plate of ossi buchi con risotto, and what- 


ever else Mary has brought from the mar- 
kets for me to do by hand.” 

Ossi buchi con risotto, a dish beloved in 
Lombardy, is veal shanks and knuckles 
with saffron-flavored rice. Pasquale rolls 
the meaty marrow bones in flour, browns 
them thoroughly in butter, adds pepper, 
salt, carrots, celery, onion, a kiss of garlic, 
pours white wine over the bones, bastes 
with stock, finally adds whole tomatoes and 
tomato paste, grated lemon rind, and on 





Come this winter to Dorado Beach 


...Puerto Rico’s fabulous resort 





DORADO 
BEACH 
HOTEL 
DORADO - PUERTO RICO 
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MBER Ist 


See your travel agent or New York 
Reservation Office: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza; Telephone JUdson 6-1141. 
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goes the cover for the simmering. Sap- 
orific is the word for Pasquale’s ossi 
buchi, and every dish he lovingly pre- 
pares, whether it is the common pasta 


fagioli, his devilfish, garden salad alla 


Basilicata, lasagna, or breast of stuffed 
veal, is perfection; cheeses, fruits, pas- 
tries, and caffé as you like them. 

Mary’s is your home and you will 
love it. Lunch from about $1.25, dinner 
from $2.00. 


Arturo’s is at 5/ MacDougal Street, 
in Greenwich Village. It is unpreten- 
tious and neat and the food is honestly 
Italian. You can have minestrone for 
only 40c, a heaping plate of spaghetti 
for 75Sc, a filling dish of veal Parmigiana 
and ravioli, a meal in itself, for $1.50. In 
nice weather you may dine at tables ina 
little outdoor Italy, in the backyard be- 
hind the kitchen, which under sun or 
stars is snugly alfresco. Arturo is a re- 
served and respectful man. A year ago 
he found an injured duck in the back 
yard. He doctored the duck back to 
health. The duck, George, has wisely 
made Arturo’s kitchen his permanent 
home. 


Fellin Restaurant and Bocce is south 
of Washington Square in the center of 
Greenwich Village at 2/6 Thompson 
Street. Walk about the Village first, 
poke in at the handcraft shops, mosey 
in and out of the loony bars and es- 
presso joints, listen to the weird chatter 
of the unwashed beatniks, the bizarre, 
the bohemians, the mincing men and 
swaggering women, all moving about 
as if in a never-waking dream, and then 
go into Fellin’s Bocce for a hearty 
dinner. 

You will find it ever busy, crowded 
with normal Villagers, tourists, artists, 
writers, TV people, Off-Broadway 
actors and decent what-nots. Half of the 
large rear room is occupied by a bocce 
alley where amateur and serious players 
bowl away. 

Mamma Giuditta (Judith) Fellin is 
from North Italy, and has been cooking 
diligently in that kitchen for more than 
thirty years. 

Order a sound soup of ravioli in 
brodo, 50c, or spinaci in brodo, 30c, the 
Genovese al pesto (spaghettini with but- 
ter, covered with an uncooked sauce of 
Olive oil, pestle-crushed fresh basil, and 
plentifully sprinkled with grated Par- 
mesan cheese), 75c, manzo_ bollito 
(boiled beef) with sauce vinaigrette, 
95c, or calves liver, Venetian style, 
$1.25, or veal cacciatore, $1.25, Gor- 
gonzola cheese, 40c, a spumoni, 30¢ and 
a caffe espresso, \Sc. 

You will never be hungry, sad or 
lonely at Fellin’s Bocce. 

On weekdays working-class Italians 
eat frugal, healthful peasant dishes of 
fish, animal interiors, and an endless 
variation of pastas combined with every 
sort of bean and green, and leftovers 
bundled in omelettes; Sunday, follow- 
ing Mass, comes the lavish spread. 

If you are a regular guy without non- 
sense and want to eat like the basic 
paesano go to the Ristorante Puglia, 
vero ritrovo famigliare (true assem- 
bly of the familiars), at /89 Hester 
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NECTAROSE 


the wine that goes with 
everything ...the leading Vin Rosé— 
imported from France. 
BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Street between Mott and Mulberry 
Streets. The Puglia region takes in the 
heel and tendon of the Italian leg: 
Foggia, Bari, Taranto, Brindisi, and has 
sent many fierce Southern immigrants 
to America. 

This is a down-to-earth place fre- 
quented by ravenous young Italian- 
Americans and ablebodied workmen 
who spark an atmosphere that seems to 
make English an alien language. The 
place is drab and garishly lighted, re- 
calling with tristful affection the tene- 
ment kitchen of my boyhood. But 
hungry wage earners, who know noth- 
ing but genuine Italian food, see only 
what is on the plate before them—and it 
had better be good! 

If you are a man of the people and 
want to eat Italian food of good faith at 
the cheapest price, go to the Ris- 
torante Puglia and have these dishes: 
pastina in brodo, 40c; mouth-drying 
fried cipollini (shallot bulbs), 75c; a 
pasta of perciatelli with hot sausage, 
85c, tripe with white or red sauce, 40c, 
soffritto (a stew of lung, heart, liver and 
kidneys), 40c, tongue in sauce, 60c, or a 
capozzelle al forno (sheepshead), charred 
over coal, 35c. Now and then Father 
Vittorio, of the Most Precious Blood 
Church, and I set our teeth to work on 
a couple of well-roasted sheepsheads, 
brains and all, brought into the rectory 
from the Puglia. This is a really-real 
Italian place where you can learn about 
life from the aged “familiars” who sit 
about, talking and nursing their daily 
flagons of wine. 


Like it or not, America must bow to 
a couple of doughty Italian invaders: 
the pizza and the conquering “hero.” 
The pizza, which bids fair to excom- 
municate the celebrated hot dog, was 
born in Naples. 

Luigino’s at 147 West 48th Street 
makes more than twenty different ver- 
sions of first-rate pizza, 85c and up. 
Hawk-nosed, loquacious, Neapolitan 
Luigino has been known for decades as 
Il Generalissimo of the pizza oven. 

There are practical booths, a large 
refectory family table, and the staunch, 
busy oven. On the walls are hundreds of 
autographed photos of satisfied, pizza- 
loving public figures. 

I suggest a departure from the stereo- 
type; have J/ Generalissimo fire you a 
daring pizza alla Luigino (prosciutto, 
ricotta cheese and tomatoes), for $1.00, 
or alla Jerry Colonna (mozzarella, 
mushrooms, homemade sausage, onion 
and garlic), $1.20. 

Let us sit and talk of the Italian 
“hero” that has unhorsed the Fourth 
Earl of Sandwich. 

As a bricklayer on skyscrapers I, like 
the other Italian workmen, brought to 
the job a giant’s lunch my mother made 
for me, and on bitterly cold days I 
would toast a great sandwich—contain- 
ing a lobster or chicken or veal and 
peppers—over a wood fire in a mortar 
tub. The Americans, while nibbling 
their pallid jelly-and-peanut-butter 
sandwiches, would drool at the sight 
and smell of my lusty hero. Of course, 
they made fun of the hero and its 
bearers in those days. Justice prevailed 
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fs GIFTS Toshiba Original 


Transistor Radios 






TRAVEL-CLOCK RADIO 


Model 6TC-485: The indispensable Toshiba 6 
transistor travel clock radio for the man 
on the go. Automatic! Wakes him up to music. 
Fits into pocket or brief case. 
Complete with batteries. 59.95 


HI-Fl WALL RADIO 

Model 7TH-425: The magnificent Toshiba 7 
am transistor hi-fi wall radio tWat revolutionized 
F nome fadio design. No wires, cords or plugs to mar the beauty 

Of your home decor. Complete with batteries 

and mounting bracket. 69.95 













MINIATURE PORTAGLE 


Model 7TP-21: The beautiful Toshiba % 
transistor radio with smart plush-lined metal jew 
case that slips into her purse. Complete with 






BASEBALL RADIO 


Model 6TP-515: The exciting Toshiba 6 transistor baseball 
radio. A major league performer. Use it two ways...as a 
portable and as a table radio. Sized and styled like 
an actual official baseball. Complete with batteries, 
earphone and 3 bat pedestal ......... 29.95 


SHIRT-POCKET PORTABLE 


Model 6P-15: The budget price Toshiba 6 transistor pocket 
portable that belongs on your gift list. Never before 

has so little’ bought so much. Outstanding in 

performance and styling .................. 19.95 

Gift Boxed with Battery, Earphone and 

Carrying Case... .22.45 





World's Largest 
Manufacturer TRANSISTOR 
of Transistors 
RADIOS 


for the quality conscious 


TRANSISTOR WORLD CORP. - 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Travel Agent or write— J 
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THOS. COOK & SON ! 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 4 
Mr. H. Hill: Please send me detailed, free i 
folders on 1962 Compactours. i 
i 

Name ] 
3 

Address. P 
City & Zone. £ 
i 

State. 4 
od 


makes Europe yours or 
your 2-week vacation! 


COMPACTOURS* 


699 





N.Y.—N.Y., 17 DAYS, VIA SUPERJET 
ESCORTED! INCLUSIVE PRICE! 


It’s true for 62! On a famous 
Cook’s Compactour you see mag- 
nificent PARIS, scintillating 
NICE, majestic ROME. Motor 
thru Italian hill towns, visiting 
Florence, Venice, Milan. Stay in 
Lucerne in the heart of the mighty 
Alps. Spend days in marvelous 
LONDON. If you like, add extra 
days in Europe at start or end of 
your trip! Go by ship if you prefer. 
Tours depart Mar. to Nov. Early 
reservations are essential. See your 

















Only Maupintour 
shows you the romantic places of the world 
at the time of the full moon! 


Incomparable beauty! The magic 
of the Taj Mahal, Fujiyama, and 
the Acropolis of Athens aglow 
with radiant, mystical moonlight. 


Around The World 


5 different ways via B.0.A.C. Jet 
1. Grand Tour: 30 to 65 days. 


2. Around Orient, South Pacific 
3. Via Persia, Istanbul, Greek Is. 
4. Via Kabul, Samarkand, Moscow. 
5. Via Cairo, Israel, Spain. 


World wide holidays from $1236. 
Departures monthly. Entertain- 
ments. Fabulous dining. Famous 
hotels. Ask about Middle East, 
Orient, South Pacific tours too. 


>< Maupintour # 


For folders and reservations, see 
your Travel Agent or+ Maupintour. 
400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1603 16th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 
The Malls, Lawrence, Kansas 

212 Stockton, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SAVE MONEY ON A NEW 
HILLMAN 
SUNBEAM 
HUMBER 
or SINGER 


Order it here / take delivery in Europe. 


1 


vertibles, sports cars and station wagons. 


Rootes Motors, Inc., Dept. H3 
505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. or 
9830 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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ABROAD? 






5 models to choose from: sedans, con- 


Contact your travel agent or local 
Hillman-Sunbeam dealer or 
mail coupon for full details 





Please send details of your Overseas 
Car Delivery plan. 








State. 
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Really live on the newS.S. France, 
$.S. 
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sageries Maritimes and P.& 0. 
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each cruise tour to give you a 
leisurely, penetrating look at all 


the 


Sea-air travel combination adds 
fun, 


All 
lan 


transportation, and most meals 
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ever Before So Much — Ss ; ForSo Little 


WORLD 


CRUISE 


sia ‘si als = 


from $2035 


You visit — PARIS 
FRENCH & ITALIAN 
RIVIERAS — MEDI- 
TERRANEAN—MID- 
EAST — PAKISTAN 
— INDIA—CEYLON 
SINGAPORE—HONG 
KONG — JAPAN 
— HAWAII — CALI- 
FORNIA (includes 
spectacular 9 days 
in Japan, 4 days in 
Hong Kong) 





DAYS-SEA/AIR 
(All by Ship—66 days) 


Rotterdam. Sail First Class 
famous Lloyd Triestino, Mes- 


ers. Only Four Winds tailors 


best places ‘‘in season!’ 
interest, change of pace! 
shore trips, extensive over- 
d tours, best hotels, finest 





luded in price! 


Four departures per month year ‘round from New York 
eastbound and San Francisco westbound! 


so 





UTH PACIFIC 56 days by sea &/or air. from $2095 


SOUTH AMERICA 51 days by sea & air. .from $1895 
AFRICA 69 days by sea............... from $1995 
COMPARE! 


penne itinerary! « All-inclusive price! « Finest trans- 


ation! + Sea-air variety! » Complete shore pro- 


uel e Flexible scheduling! « Best hotels! « Good 
companions! 


See your Travel Agent or Send for Free Brochures 





FOUR WINDS TRAVEL, INC., Dept.23-M 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


FREE! Please rush the following 
Four Winds brochure(s) to me! 
( ) WORLD CRUISE ( ) SOUTH AMERICA 
( ) SOUTH PACIFIC( ) AFRICA 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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and the hero, hot or cold, won the 
palm. (And, remember, heroes are 
made, not born.) 


At Manganaro’s Hero-Boy Res- 
taurant at 492 Ninth Avenue, between 
37th and 38th Streets, the whole gamut 
of heroes is to be had: fresh-baked 
Italian bread enfolding cold cuts such 
as mortadella, zampino, capicolla, pro- 
sciutto, and testa, at 40c a hero; or hot 
heroes with homemade sausage and 
peppers in tomato sauce, squid, veal 
cutlet Parmigiana, anchovies, eggplant ; 
or imported-cheese heroes, any of these 
sandwiches being an entire meal. You 
are likely to see Joe DiMaggio there 
clasping a hero with two hands. 

Manganaro’s makes “Dainty Hero- 
Boys tailored to ladyfinger size upon 
request for Dainty Heroines with 
Dainty Appetities!” They also provide 
the ultimate, the Olympic Six-Foot 
Hero, two yards of it, the decathlon of 
sandwiches, loaded with a dozen kinds 
of meats, cheeses, sardines, anchovies, 
peppers, vegetables, mushrooms and 
salads, which “feeds 25 hungry Heroes 
and Heroines,” for $28.50, delivered. 
This noble hero is a favorite at pent- 
house parties. 

There are times when one’s teeth 
spoil for a feast of pastries, cold sweets 
and espresso alone. Then, an indispen- 
sable rite of Italian gastronomy is to go 
to a pasticceria. On Sundays my robust 
bricklaying friends would entrench 
themselves in a pasticceria and wage 
pastry-gorging contests. My grand- 
mother Teresina was crazy about 
sweets; whenever she sat down at table, 
she would first wolf down the dessert. 


The name Ferrara is synonymous 
with all spiced, fruited, nutted and 
baked or iced sweetmeats that so arouse 
gentle, pleasant emotions. Established 
in 1892 at 1/95 Grand Street, Caffé 
Ferrara is the oldest, largest and best 
pasticceria in America. The sweet- 
scented cookies, pastries, torrone 
(nougat), panettone (little cakes), pan- 


forte (honey-filled cake with nuts 
candied fruit peel), gelati and sp 
(two kinds of ice cream) in profuse ¢ 
play provide a wonderland for the low 
of bei dolci—beautiful sweets. 

My friend Peter Lepore is the o 
and magic-master of this Sugary 
pire. The great kitchen with its 
artistic crafts always impresses 
what with the mammoth oven andj 
rotating shelves, the dough mixers 
the gas-fired caldrons that receive 
alchemy of almond and filbert nut oj 
bitter kernel, crushed fruits, hong 
creams, shredded vanilla beans, grouy 
cinnamon sticks and flavor essences, 

There you will see specialties jy 
process: Cannoli alla Siciliano (cylindey 
of thin pastry with filling), Sfogliately 
alla Napolitana (Neapolitan thin, fiak 
pastry), gateau (rum cake) and Zupp 
inglese (rum cake topped with Whippet 
cream and flavored with chocolate 
From start to finish all operations a 
instructed and watched over by tk 
capo operaio (head of baking). He Buide, 
the mixing while keeping an eye on tk 
fornaio (oven man) and he prepares tte 
work for the decoratore, who design 
lacy sculptured cakes that will be con. 
sumed at parties, christenings ani 
espousals. 

In other departments the nougat i 
made, and the famous Italian ices ani 
elaborate, tasteful spumoni are pre 
pared. Many years ago my Unk 
Saverio, who lived on Mulberry Stree, 
was one of the ice-cream makers in 
Ferrara’s. 

Going to Ferrara’s is a cherished tr- 
dition. Take your friends there, sit ani 
philosophize as though you were in: 
pasticceria of Rome. Have a digestin 
and indulge your sweet tooth to you 
heart’s content. 

Again I say, memento mori, think 
beauty, say grace, and buon appetito 

THE END 















Pietro di Donato, who makes his first appearance is 
Holiday with this article, is the author of Christ 
Concrete and the recent Three Circles of Light, mov- 
ing novels of Italian-American life.—Ed. 
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a WORLD TRAVEL ON A BUDGET —— 
Expanding horizons with Dittmann Tours: 
EUROPE: Grand, Coronet, Olympian, 12 to 

19 countries, 35 to 55 days in Europe .$1195 to $1595 
PAGEANT OF BRITAIN, all parts of The 

Isles in six weeks May 25—July 3 











AROUND THE WORLD in sixty days...... $2695 


Tour prices include trans-Atlantic and Pacific 
passage. Excellent hotels and surface transpor- 
tation, sightseeing, entertainment. Tours expertly 
conducted throughout. Frequent departures April 
through August. 


anization 


DITTMANN BUILDING, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 











or MEMBERS ONLY... 


a sensational new 
development in ; 
vacation travel .. - [| 


DOCUMENTED SAVINGS \VaciTiovins' 






Become a charter member of the unique new 
club offering well planned, unusual vacations 
that pamper your pocketbook and satisfy your 
desire for unusual travel. Travel alone or with 
interesting groups ANYWHERE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Vy Low Cost Membership \ Special Bonus Plans 
¥ Vacation Planning Kit ) Quarterly Magazine 
V No Travel Obligations } No Extras Of Any Kind 


FREE—NO OBLIGATION INFORMATION 


Vacationers’ Club of America, Inc. 
Dept. H4, 101 W 55 St, N.Y. 19 JU 6-6885 


“CARAVEL” WORLD CRUISE VOYAGES 
All First Class on Land and Sea 
Round the World: Europe, Near East, Asia, Far East 
South Seas. 50-89 days. From $1865 for 63 days. Round 
the Pacific: Japan, Far East, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Seas. 49 to 56 days from $1852. Fascinating travel 
to exotic lands at no more than a first class European va- 
cation. Year round departures from New York, San 
Francisco. Rates include first class cabins on air condi- 
tioned luxury liners, all shore trips, land tours. 
Caravel Cruises & Tours, Inc. 
Time & Life Bidg. New York 20, N.Y. 


P py gual Aaron 


Delightful Tours for Travellers of All Ages! 
Spring Tour March 29 Summer Tour June 29 
Scandinavian Tour July 27 Fall Tour September 1 


$1395 to $1990 All Expense. For details write: 
UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS University Box 7546, Austin, Texas 


. ; 

Sail Through the West Indies 
Live elegantly aboard one of our luxurious sailing yachts 
Select the. yacht for your group & your budget. She will be 
your wandering hotel. Free illustrated brochures. Write: 
Vagabond Cruises Lid., P.O. Box 200, Castries, St. Lucia, 
West Indies. Cable “Margoyacht". Airmail 15c. 


West Indian Yachting Holiday 
Carlotta, 100’ luxury schooner, owner skippered, accom- 
modates 10, available year-round. Come alone or with 
friends. F Paice information: 
bara Bergreen, 50 Park Ave., NYC. MU 4-5888 or 
Antilles Watersports Ltd., P.O. 40, Barbados, W.1. 


: 
Knight Tours of Europe— Summer 1962 
Quality Tours at Economy Prices: 34 to 62 days in Europe, 
visiting 11 to 18 countries, from $1064 to $1495. June & July 
departures by ship or jet. For free booklet giving complete 
information, write to Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director. 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


Round the World —$2595 All-Expense 


Enjoy an economical 53 day all-expense trip around the 
world. Visit tifteen countries with optional side trips in 
Europe. Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 
free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service. 

51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Visit the France of the Impressionists 
And paint! With Revington Arthur, renowned New Eng- 
land painter & instructor. 17 days, Mar. 9- 25, 1962. Paris, 
lice, Brignoles, Aix-en-Provence, Vence and more. Make 
this the spring of your life. Write for brochure. Specialized 
Travel & Tours, Dept. H, 1744 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 
Visit Orient With Famed Travel-Author 
3 cepattures | in Spring, 2 in Fall, 
John Caldwell. 1962. 33 days. Best of 8 countries. 
Fun, education, famous tourist spots, plus off-the-beaten- 
track Places missed by most Americans. Details... 
International Travel, 2000-E Warfield Dr, Nashville12, Tenn. 


Camera Tours 

If you like to take pictures, if you would enjoy a different 

and interesting trip to photogenic places with a cougenial 

stoup of fellow camera fans... plan a “* Thru the Lens” 

vacation for 1962! Write for brochure: Thru the Lens, 
Tours, Inc., P. O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Here’s Your Dream Ship Cruise! 









































Nine micey luxurious, intimate cruises aboard the S.S. 
ARIADNE. Miami to W. Indies & S. America, Dec. 23, & 
fertniabete thereafter. E njoy y acht-like elegance, charm- 
ing, romanti¢ atmosphere. 7 ports of call. $325 up 


Caribbean Cruise Lines, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


The Flying College Tours (13th Season) 





Around the world ($2100) in cooperation with foreign 
Wiversities and governments. Also tours of South Amer- 
tea, Middle East, Europe, Africa, South Pacific & U.S.S.R. 
or details write to 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 186 W. Lafayette Ave., Syracuse 5,N.Y. 
Windjammer Cruises 


Explore remote Caribbean Is. aboard Polynesia, world’s 
largest staysail schooner — Bimini, Nassau, Abaco, Berry 
I lands, Gun Cay, Grand Bahamas. Sail, Fish, Swim, or just 
loaf. 10 days before the mast, $175. Write: Capt. Mike Burke, 

P. O. Box 1051-H, Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 


Europe for Less —Special Student Trips 

See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 

Other young adults of your age & interests. Economical 

& to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space 

limited! For details write: Americans en Inc. 
50 University Sta., Mi 

















WHY TRAVEL ALONE? 





Now you can travel almost anywhere in the 
world with the congenial companionship of 
single men and women of your own age group 
.. . 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. Bermuda, California 
and Las Vegas, College Tour of Europe, Europe, 
Florida, Hawaii, Jamaica, Mexico, Nassau, 
New York, the Orient, Puerto Rico, and Around- 
the-World. 


See your travel agent or write Dept. HV-5 


BACHELOR 


PARTY.TOURS 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y. * PLAZA 86-2433 


und the WO) ALA WE 


Around the 









@ Olson's Orient Luxury Tours visiting 
Hawaii, Japan, age Singapore, 
Thailand, Cam , Viet-Nam, Macao, 
Hong Kong...44 ~_., All First Class 
$3590. March, April, May, September 
and October departures. 
@ Olson's Around-the-World Luxury 
ie - All First Class, departing we 
157 or $4985; Mar. 12th. 

és . aS $52 

For pot lll and reservations 
see your favorite Travel poet or write 

Department HROW 


OLSON TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 
1 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


WORLD/AT 








TRAVCOA... 

AROUND specialist in escorted 
Around-the-World 
THE WORLD and Orient tours, of- 
65 days—$2995. fers the most com- 
prehensive world 

51 days— $2750. program. 
Visit both highlights 
ORIENT and unspoiled areas. 
See Angkor Wat, 
35 days—$1995. Nepal, Ceylon, 


Kashmir, etc. 
Enjoy native enter- 
tainment, dining out, 


All expenses included 


24 departures lim- visits to iv 
3 d s private 
ited to 23 persons i 
ted i ory and luxurious 


See your Travel Agent or write 


TRAVEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
27 East Monroe, Chicago, Ill. Randolph 6-2650 











Free Booklet No. C-7. 








ews for Free Booklet No. N-7. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


and Tour of North Africa and Southern Europe, visiting 
Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Gibraltar, 
Monte Carlo, Islands of Elba, Majorca and Madeira. 
Regular Departures on American Export and Italian ,; Nome. 
Lines, from $1,098. See Your Travel Agent or send l 


(CARAVAN TOURS. 7 


EUROPE-'743 


ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—Enjoy an 11 or 12 Country European Grand Tour, visiting Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. Also, tours including Ireland or Scotland. Tours are 
Personally Escorted—All Expense including round trip tourist steamship or economy jet fare. 
Several departures weekly from New York on Famous Luxury Liners or Jets. Later return if 
desired. See Your Travel Agent or send coupon for 





CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
‘ 220 S. State St. * Chicago 4, Ill. 
Please send brochure as marked below: 
(CD European Booklet No. C-7 
( Mediterranean Booklet No. N-7 





Address 











| City. State of 
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a CAR is a MUST 
(ae in 


EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 


Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. Dept. H-12 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly eS Calif. 


CITROEN 


CiTMCITMMCIT 


EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 

CT travet service, inc. 

Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, LY. 
Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
CITC iTMEICIT 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guideb 
information on hundreds of<lower-cost tri pe ‘on © PASSE N- 
GER CARRYING FREIGHTERS from U.S. and Canada 
to all parts of the world. New 18th edition shows where 
they go, how often they sail, how long voyage takes, de- 
scribes accommodations, shows fares, addresses of Lines, 
etc. Used and recommended by aa ong Lines, Travel 
Agents ond world travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully 
illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. For your copy, mail check or 
M.O. today to: 
KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, De ons. 6 

2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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See Bible Lands 

Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, Egypt, Jerusalem, 

Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bargain. 

40 days—all expense, escorted, only $1695. Write for Free 

information. Americans Abroad, Inc. 
56 University Station, Mpis. 14, Minn. 





Doodle your tour before you get _ 
there. “treland for Holidays” 


booklet telis where to go, your 
travel agent tells how. Mail cou 
4 


pon, for free map and booklet. 
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Address “ 


errr See ene Ke meme eeeee 


City 


IRISH TOURIST OFFICE + 33 East 50th Street, N. Y. 22 
Chicago 135 So. La Salle St. » Montreal 2100 Drummond St. 








EUROPE NOW & thru 1962 
By Jet—all inclusive $489. 11 days— many others 


y Exciting prearranged, ail inclusive, bonus loaded 
package tours for discriminating travelers. 
VY Custom tailored personal independent itineraries. 


For beautiful free bro- 
chure write or call our 
ah @4 uc TO 
mw = ss se 
a 






NY 19 Ci S-4889 








Fabulous, fun-filled frolics . . . fantastic special events. 
A sellout every time. Make your reservation NOW for. . . 


deltas b abet S 
(0 AYS & ip 1, Fortagal, Spain, 


andinayia, and Isle 
fi 2 DAY: Ext. to 


EUROPE . ) CEES waar oe. 


lus most of 


50 60 DAYS ss incl, alot e Continen. 
T 40 DAYS iz incl A pre Ppl. 


0 ur | bodis, Macao, Pia aeas, ‘awaii. 


(1) 52 DAYS oso Siimer 
Peter W. Skov’s 


Sehoel Ted University of 
STUDENTOURS 
1281 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24 

or YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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FREE 






COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE 
TO EUROPEAN MOTORING 


! 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 
Gives costs, dimensions, performance of all ! 
foreign cars: How to rent, lease or ship | 
home with up to 30 months to pay!8 pages | 
of cars in full color. Tells how to get Free | 
Mileage Chart, Kilometer Conversion Table, \ 
Road Maps, Hotel/Motel Guide, etc. Mail | 
coupon or present to your travel agent. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
Write Dept. 10 


auto/europe 


New York, N.Y.: 25 West 58 Street, PL 2-2424 
HL: 4 Pas — by pol Ee 


Toronto, On' 

Los Angeles, Cal.: 268 ‘4 oo ere Hills, BR 2-3148 

an Francisco, Cal.: si Be Tat 
Sea oe Wash: White-Henry Stuart Bldg, MA 2- 


WORLD TRAVEL 


620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA AE 
Special Features 


of Al 
WORLD TRAVEL ero 


Conducted throughout . . . outstanding 

leadershi - best hotels .. . complete 

program of sight -seeing ... all expenses 
uded ... many special events. 











0 Unusual AROUND THE WORLD 


$3385 
oO AROUND THE WORLD 
58-75 days 


Cc AFRICAN SAFARI 

ia AROUND THE ORIENT 
35-39 days from $1998 

O sourn PACIFIC/ ORIENT 


from $2990 
O sniP- PLANE/ORIENT 


from $2995 


from $2795 


from $2395 
Contact your local travel agent or 
mail this coupon for further information. 


Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 


@eeeeeeees 
FR r FE EUROPE BY CAR ® 
CATALOGUE 




















* 

* 
@ EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE . 
> Saves You up to 35% on . 
@ SIMCA HILLMAN wy 
@ MERCEDES JAGUAR & 
@ CITROEN PEUGEOT ® 
@ RENAULT MG, VOLKS == * 
© EUROPE BY CAR e 
@ One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-LT 1-3040 * 
@ car (s) + 
* * 
@ Name a 
. Address. 4 
S Gy... State * 
* € 
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A-H-H-H! 
(HEARD THE WORLD OVER... 
AFTER AGLASS OF TUBORG.) «& 
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just a 
TUBORG BEER | ~ i . _* 


©TUBORG BREWERIES, LTD., COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. U.S. REPRESENTATIVES: DANISCO, INC., N.Y. 4 N.Y. 
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SHOPPING TOUR 





“you'll gave——they’'ll rave!"’ when you send 


Feuit-of the: 
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“oon nN “RARE 

© REPEATS MONTH : 

E ‘GoRGEOUS FRuits; 
a sy + AFTER weet! Finest chown 


Shopper 


from Harry and Dave ‘way out in Oregon *¢ 


Hardly 1 person in 1000 ever gets such exciting 
gifts (not in stores—limited supply). Hand picked, 
direct from tree to you. Nothing else like it, and 
you'll never hear the last of it. 


—— oe (Shown) Royal Riviera Pears* at Christmas; 
anuary, Apples; February, Grapefruit. 
Order Gift No. 11 only $428 
delivered 
12-BOX CLUB The whole year—a dozen dazzling gifts! At 
Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears; January, Apples; February, 
Grapefruit; March, Royal Oranges; April, Pineapple; May, 
Preserves; June, Home-Canned Fruit; July, Nectarines; 
August, Pears; September, Peaches; October, Grapes; 
November, Spanish Melons. 5 





for Christmas 
for weeks over a hickory-wood fire, 
and stored until it is at least a year 
old. Obviously not many packing 
houses are willing to go to so much 
trouble. One company that still fol- 
lows the old ways is Jordan’s, 
founded in Smithfield in 1840 and 


Holiday Foods by Mail 

@ Christmas emphasizes food—the 
most treasured recipes, the finest 
ingredients, the longest lists of guests. 
The catalogues of America’s fancy- 
food industry grow fatter year by 








year; and from their 1961 editions 
the Easy Shopper has selected more 
than a dozen items that will make 
welcome Christmas presents or en- 
hance your holiday table. 

All the selections may be ordered 
through the mail, for delivery by 
parcel post or express. All have 
been chosen for the food itself, 
rather than the elaborateness of its 
packaging. (We have opened too 
many beautiful boxes whose con- 
tents were barely edible.) Most of 
the items can be served several ways, 
for different occasions. But let us 
begin with the chief occasion, your 
holiday dinner. 

First course first. We suggest sal- 
mon from Scotland, delicately 
smoked in the Scottish way. Place 
thin slices on buttered pumpernickel, 
add a few flecks of freshly ground 
pepper and enjoy it. Fraser, Morris 
and Company at 872 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 21, receive salmon 
twice a week from Scotland by air; 
they sell it for $7.50 a pound. Next 
to the salmon place a mound otf 
Beluga Malossol caviar from Russia 
and your meal is off to a festive 
start indeed. The caviar is $9 for 
34% ounces, and also comes in 7- 
and 14-ounce portions, at $18 and 
$36. Both products are shipped in 
dry ice by special-delivery mail or, 
to distant points, by air express. 
Shipping charges are extra. 


On to the main course. In many 
parts of the South, Christmas dinner 
traditionally requires two meats: not 
just a turkey, but a ham as well. 
Ham means, of course, the strong- 
flavored product of a curing process 
developed in the small Virginia town 
of Smithfield. The ham is dry cured 
in salt, coated with pepper, smoked 


later moved to Richmond. Delivered 
to you, ready to slice and eat, their 
ham costs $1.98 a pound. (It is also 
available with the bone taken out, 
at $2.98 a pound.) The address is 
Jordan’s Old Virginia Smokehouse, 
1427 East Cary Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. Specify the weight you 
want, between 8 and 15 pounds. 

In case you have a small family 
and a 15-pound ham seems over- 
whelming, we have an alternate sug- 
gestion for a main course. A farm 
up near Dundee, Illinois, raises 
pheasants, smokes them and mails 
them out ready to eat for $6.95 
each. Many prefer to eat the smoked 


meat cold, but you can heat it if 


you prefer, basting it with bouillon. 
(To help you reckon servings, 
plump young pheasant is about the 
size of a plump young chicken.) The 
address is Fin ’n Feather Farm, 
R.F.D. 2, Dundee, Illinois. 

If you are going to enjoy a tradi- 
tional Christmas dinner at some- 
one else’s table, and would rather 
have something different for your 
own celebration, consider ordering 
live lobsters from Maine. The bright 
red creatures have a Christmas look, 
and eating them is such a sociable 
occasion, as the gourmands lay fine 
manners aside to suck the meat from 
every claw. The lobsters from Salt- 
water Farm, Damariscotta, Maine, 
come in their own cooking con- 
tainer: you punch a couple of holes 
in the top, add a quart of salt water, 
and place it on the stove. Before 
long—dinner. If you like, the Farm 
will include a half peck of clams, 
which cook right along with the 
lobsters, increasing their flavor, and 
providing a first course for the meal. 
Prices begin at $13.95 for 8 lobsters 





Order Gift No. 2 


only 








January 





EASY TO 


February 









delivered 


8-BOX CLUB Same as 12-Box omitting March, April, 
June, August. 
Order Gift 


No. 15 only 
delivered 


Your giftmanship’ll get you thanked all year. Each 
sumptuous gift is beautifully packaged with your 
greetings enclosed. 


ORDER: Send list of names plus check or M.O. 


(No charges or C.O.D.), tell us how to sign greetings. Order 
now—Air Mail! 


FULLY GUARANTEE 


Box 2030, Medford, Oregon 
*© ®1961 HaD 








Plant of the Month Club 


Unique year ‘round gift. Monthly, person 
receives selection of exciting and unusual 
plants or bulbs. Many imported from India, 
Japan, Africa and other distant lands. Mem- 
bership starts with gorgeous Lily of the 
Valley (above) from Denmark. Guaranteed 
to bloom in 21 days. All come with easy-to- 
follow planting instructions. All guaranteed to 
grow! Attractive gift cards in your name. 
Your bonus, 32-page book, “Growing House 
Plants’. 6 months, $7.50. Full year, $13.00. 


PLANT OF THE MONTH CLUB 


Dept. E-12 Des Moines, lowa 





LAMBERT'S 





OLD KENTUCKY HAMS 


Genuine Hickory Smoked 

114-year-old hams. 

12 to 25 Ibs.— $1.20 per Ib. 
delivered in 48 states U.S.A. 
Send check or money order— 

No C.O.D. please. (Any overage 
will be refunded. ) 
These old hams make wonderful 
gifts at any season. 
Over 30 years experience dealing in 
old hams. Order Now. State size. 


Tom Lambert & Sons, 
U.S. Highway 41 North, 
Henderson, Kentucky 





a Mahon ALL YOUR OWN SP lt UC 


ELECTRICAL 
MANICURIST 


As easy to use as a pencil, and so completely safe, the dainty SPRUCE 






ea 


~ 


\ mA a” 0 
ONLY 5%” IN DIAMETER 


Ivory or pink color, operates from any aoe a.c. out- 


Pre-Christmas de- 
livery on all orders 
received by Dec. 20 





let. Precis de (motor g 


attachments only 


10 years). Ppd., complete | with pte hee 


gives a perfect manicure in only 10 minutes. 
SPRUCE PEDICURES TOO... 


erases rough and calloused skin so 
safely that even doctors recommend it. 
Instant-change, child-safe attachments do all 
the work for you. They quickly shape nails to 
any desired contour, leaving them snag-free 
smooth ... seal nail-edges to prevent split- 
ting... gently loosen and remove excess 
cuticle . . . give you rose-petal fingertips, 
flexible nails, prevents hangnails. 

DELUXE MODEL includes supplementary attach 

ments ... Chamois Buffing Kit... Vibrator ... Fa- 

cial Massager ... Nail Planer... handsome supply 

Container . . . ample supplies for over 500 

manicures. Ppd., complete. . . only $49.95 


$2995 


“Precision-built Products Since 1931” ABAR MANUFACTURING CO. 8719 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 
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SHOPPING TOUR 



































PN SE RN ARETE weighing 114 pound each, or $16.95 Street, New York 13, offers a new from — 
g BARKED TO ORDER $ OCTO PROJECTOR STAND for 8 lobsters and half a peck of clams; _ product this year: Petit Baba au Rum, Min 
’ D they go up to $34.75 for 24 lobsters. These walnut-sized sweets, soaked in Paul, : 
d : : 2 - ients 1 
e FOR You AN D Your order is shipped by Railway a syrup made with real rum, are the kfast” 
8 YOUR FRIENDS d Express to arrive on the day you spec- closest reproductions we have seen of 9 om 
g $ ify; the cooking container is packed the ones you buy in pastry shops in — of 
’ in a barrel of ice, which is replenished _ France. Serve the babas as they are, or oe “i 
daily in transit. Under this arrange- add whipped cream. A jar of 12 is dg L 
@ Q ment, Saltwater Farms guarantees that $1, shipped C.O.D. with postage extra; 
) ; 5 : ’ | maple and 
g ; your lobsters will arrive alive anywhere _ of 24, $2. aes 
; ; within 1800 miles of Maine; even far- For a lighter dessert after a h a 6A “ 
ther away if your town has superior dinner, you might try the tender-fleshed 83, a P 
g a rail service. For transportation and pears that grow around Medford, Ore. - ” P 
@ pe , : bilee, CO 
§ 2 icing, you will pay from $4 to $11, gon. You simply halve them and eat iid bluet 
Ww depending on the distance. them with a spoon; thus none of the | ™ 
ORLD Renowned Any dinner will benefit from added _ meat or juice is lost in a peeling opera- maple anc 
Ga = excitement in the vegetable course. tion. Two orchards will ship these _ i 
S. S. Pierce, a Boston institution facing pears anywhere in the United States; h . a 
\ Boston Common, hasa collection from Harry and David, Post Office Box 20-A; ” a! 
74 ORIGINAL iia mo “a the gardens of the world. Take two and Pinnacle Orchards, 435-A Fir ay . 
“THAT FAMOUS <q | Portable, adjustable, 4” to 40", anek Rae 2927702 examples from the very beginning of Street, both in Medford, Oregon. Prices aan adi 
CORSICANA, TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” we ies Soa eS their alphabetical list: artichoke fonds, from either are $4.35 for a box contain- 
DEBONAIRE—white Styron > = 19.95 : ‘ . ; New York 
. SINCE DELUXE—gray enameled metal shelves—$ 15.95 the choicest part of this curious plant, ing about a dozen pears, and $5.35 for ices 
‘ Thich View! CAMYING CASE—85.95— and Belgian asparagus in giant stalks one containing about 18. Prices in- i 10 p 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Add $1.00 for shipping. seven inches long. Either of these may _ clude shipping charges. dik os 
g If your mouth waters for real f OCTO PRODUCTS, INC. DEPT. D well be served in the French fashion wad fs 
g FRUIT CAKE and you've never g 48 MILES AVE. FAIRPORT, N. Y. as a separate course, to ensure that In some families, Christmas break- } °° ars 
eaten DELUXE, you're in for a they get undivided attention. The arti- _ fast is as lively a tradition as Christmas = i 
’ rare treat! Taste its oldtime good- 4 choke fonds are $1.29 for a 7-ounce dinner. An ordinary breakfast won't ba *Porti 
g _ - Ps luscious ge and — g jar, and the asparagus $1.59 for a 14- do, obviously, so we have some sug- pm ony 
’ oP this delicacy, DELUXE is ae 4 ounce jar, shipping extra. Specify gestions for an extraordinary one. First, “sae 
© “best of its kind” for your holiday % Pierce’s “Embassy” label in each case, thin Swedish pancakes, flavored with Weiss Co! 
g get-togethers, for friends dropping g their designation for imported foods. a touch of lemon oil. Make them f Centr: 
g in. Baked to order, stays moist 4 The mail-order address is S. S. Pierce, saucer size, heap them with tart, Tend 
i pe ove rich in that wonder- ; Back Bay P.O. Box 57, Boston 17. Christmas-red canned _lingonberries rin aah 
a ristmas cake” aroma. > and roll them like crepes. Or make the fio ne 
y fhe doa rad ll 4 pee g Now for dessert. The Ferrara Con- pancakes slightly larger than a silver J ot a. 
g go wrong because: Every utoee g fectionery Company, at 195 Grand dollar and soak them in syrup made | 
g is guaranteed the world’s finest 4 
; fruit cake, or your money back. § 
SEND YOUR GIFT LIST .. NOW! 4 Ne / THE 
Just send your list, we do the rest. Cakes shipped Cu// LOW COST 
& etitin Guinea mesenig aetangeet | MAN-MADE JEWELRY STONE a PERFECT GIFT ( 
Weil encose gt cards for you. 21s, $415; § | I$ NOW ‘GIRL’S BEST FRIEND! 7 Cordial Mix || for aii torse tovers 
.. $5.75; 5 Ibs., $8.95. the 1962 
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COLLIN STREET BAKERY 
P.O. BOX 697-A, Corsicana, Texas 


0 Send me. cakes... size. 


0 Send cakes to enclosed. list, 
in sizes requested. 
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Dept. H, 1209 Howard St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS says The 
Reader's Digest about fabulous Titania—the 
man-made miracle jewelry stone! A massive 
1-ct man's box ring in 14K setting is only $35; 
a 1-ct fishtail for m'lady a mere $27. And for 
settings of your own choice, all sizes at only $12 
the carat. All prices plus 10% Federal tax. 
Write for FREE HANDY RING SIZE CHART & 
72 PAGE FULL COLOR JEWELRY CATALOG. 


LOTTI Lapidary Co., dep. 1.53 


511 EAST 12 STREET - NEW YORK 9,N. Y. 











Will drop ship to your Gift List 


HOLIDAY 





Now serve hearty, aromatic, full 
flavored cordials made from a 
mix. Simply add 1 part GINO'S 
prepared cordial mix to 3 parts 
VODKA or grain spirits and you 
have a drink that captivates the 
taste... stretches your budget. 
Each flavor will make 1 quart of 
cordial drink when prepared ac- 
cording to directions. Packaged 
4 flavors per carton. The 6 currently available 
are: Cherry Liqueur, Creme de Cocoa, Creme 
de Menthe, Blackberry Brandy, Grasshopper 
Cocktails and Apricot Brandy. Specify your 





CALENDAR OF 
HORSES by Allen F. Brewer, Jr. 


Featuring 12 full color portraits of Champions 
including portrait cover—13 in all, ‘Kelso, 
horse of the year, “Carry Back,’’ Kentucky Derby 
Winner, ‘Hail to Reason,” ‘Rough "'N Tumble,” 
and others suitable for framing. Features: 2 pp. of 
interesting sidelights on thoroughbreds. Size, 
944” x 17” opened. Gift-packaged, $1.75 pp. No 
extra chargé for mailing out of country. Write for 
brochure on prints or quantity rates. 
Send check, cash or money order to: 


JOHN T. DOTTI, Peppermill Farm, Box Y184, Haddonfield, W.J. 











choices. Attractive recipe folder and serving 





suggestions included. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. Order now. 














Sigel mil 











SANTA FE_ NEW MEXICO 


DECEMBER 





412 EASTIN-PHELAN BLDG. DAVENPORT, IOWA 








NEW PARTY SENSATION © 
4 cordial Hlavor | —— relceliivel m4 
gift packed 95 
Postage Paid. 
(No C.0.D's please) 
COCKTAILS 
Cordially Yours Co. 39 
Dept. H, P.O. Box 995, Mi lis 1,M Genuine creamy-soft Western deer- Mf 
skin. Molds to your feet for perfect 
fit. Easy-on-&-off. Thick airfoam 
insoles ultimate in comfort DUAL f 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
TISSUE D 
LITTER & 
. beaut 
Importer & Designer of Finest for Sportsmen pager tis 
Norm Thompson rtiete’s "Super bined 10 
MAKE CHRISTMAS MERRIER WITH p ortland 9, Oregon your life 
WORLD- FAMOUS | ales 
OMAHA STEAKS mir 
: . : id 
The incomparable gift for the “special” MAKE YOUR OWN FROZEN DESSERTS + Styled fo 
names on your gift list— choice “Omaha | eo sre ate velrinerstor you can “One Box 
Steaks” found in the finest restaurants. aahe with the Knibb Freezer—in a matter of REAL DEERSKIN LOAFERS included | 
Carefully selected and aged to perfection. old fas = endless varie oy, =f oe hs — For Him, For Her cash, che 
i j j old fashioned ice creams, cocktails, froth drinks, 
Delivered R.R. Exp. prepaid (Cont. U.S.) in sherbets, chiffons and fruit ices. By following Luxurious comfort in REAL DEERSKIN—as L&D 
guaranteed perfect condition. Special simple directions you can add right in the mix soft and light as a house shoe, yet designed for Post Box 
Christmas Pack: a favorite liqueur, brandy, on or ah. outdoor wear with leather soles and innersole 
: The KNIBB Whip ’n Freezer is acclaimed by cushioning. Natural chamois bei ze only. Sim- 
Eight 14-0z. Boneless 9 world famous = g y- ee 
‘ _ gourmets as the ultimate! It’s . “ a 
Strip Sirloin Steaks $2995 automatic. Uses NO ICE—NO SALT. 110 volt ‘he —— oe eee —or ot-| COLOR SLIDES 
’ ee ” U.L. Appvd. motor. Bright chrome finish. Full ine of your foot or mention shoe size. We guar- OVER 300 SETS — 
Send for TSM’s catalog of “Omaha meats, half-gallon capacity. The ideal executive gift. antee the fit. All sizes for men and women. BIG CATALOG FREE! Holid 
i j ¥ i : Perfect for the gracious host. Booklet of won- Z ! ja) 
including ten 8-07. Filet Mignons $27.50 derful recipes included. Fully guaranteed, Pair $7 -95 Ppd. ® , gore 
$29.95 Prepaid. Send check or money order ‘ 
TABLE SUPPLY MEAT COMPANY KNIBB INDUSTRIES, INC. ~~ MEXICO SHOP 
360 N. Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago ], Ill. 380 Ma 
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from wild blueberries. The Mille Lacs 
Corporation, 308 Prince Street, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, provides all the in- 

ients in a package called “Swedish 
Breakfast’’"—a pound of pancake mix, a 
j4-ounce jar of lingonberries, and 8 
ounces of blueberry syrup. The price is 
$3.75, postpaid. 

Mille Lacs sells two other syrups, 
maple and wild chokecherry. A fifth of 
a gallon of 100 per cent maple costs 
§3, postpaid. Or you can order a 
4bottle package called “Pancake Ju- 
bile,” containing 8 ounces each of 
wild blueberry, wild chokecherry, pure 
maple and blended maple; the price is 
§3.95, postpaid. 

If you grumble about the quality of 
the bacon available at your market, 
or enjoy a truly thick slice for maxi- 
mum flavor, write to the Forst Cat- 
skill Mountain Smokehouse, Kingston, 
New York. They will send you a square 
of thoroughly smoked bacon weighing 
§ to 10 pounds, that you can slice as 
thick as you like. The price is $1.20 a 
pound, delivery charges included. Or if 
you prefer the lean Canadian-style ba- 
con, Forst cures that in the smokehouse 
too. Portions range from 5 to 7 pounds; 
the price is $1.90 per pound, delivered. 

Breakfast means coffee. The Paprikas 
Weiss Company, specialists in the foods 
of Central Europe, recently achieved 
a blend of coffee they consider strong, 
rich and dark enough to please people 
from those parts. They put it on the 
market as Budapest Hungarian Blend. 


A pound tin, all-purpose grind, costs 
$1.10. (They also make Budapest Es- 
presso, an extra-strong coffee for after- 
dinner use. A 12-ounce tin is $1.10.) 
The coffee fanatic can buy Paprikas 
Weiss’s long-handled coffee roaster 
($6.98 postpaid) and roast the firm’s 
green coffee (98c a pound) at home on 
the kitchen range. The address is 1504 
Second Avenue, New York 21. The 
minimum order is $3, and coffee prices 
do not include shipping. 

So much for major meals. The sub- 
ject of Christmas nibbling remains. 
Every home has a recipe collection for 
tidbits to pass around when friends 
drop in. There are five items available 
through the mail that you’d do well 
to add to your collection. 

The first is a tin of morsels known 
as Macarums, made of grated coconut, 
soaked in rum and toasted. We know 
a couple who tasted these once and 
spent the next five holiday seasons ran- 
sacking the stores looking for them, 
but they’re rare in stores. They are 
available, though, from A. L. Roth, 
2627 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. A 1-pound tin is $1.95, 2 pounds 
$3.50, postpaid. 

For the sentimentalist, an essential 
part of Christmas is the smell of holiday 
baking. Our second item is a boost for 
the baker: A. L. Roth’s almond mac- 
aroon paste. Mix it with sugar and 
egg whites for a macaroon batter ready 
for the oven. A pound costs $1.75, 3 
pounds $4.45, postpaid. 
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L. L. Bean, Inc. 
392 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


9 
cat /d Chamois 
Cloth Shirt 
Looks and feels like 
high grade chamois 
Will not 
shrink. More dura- 
ble than wool. Mr. 
Bean personally uses 
this shirt on his fish- 
ing and hunting 
Me- 
| dium Tan and Bright 
rte Sizes: 1414 to 
19. Price : $5.85 post- 
paid. Send for free 
_ sample and Free 


© MILDEST SOAP EVER ° 





Che Only COCOA BUTTER 
Cotlet Soap 


Mildest of all soaps because it's made of highly-re- 
fined cocoa butter. Delicately perfumed with Fougere. 
is all-vegetable oil soap makes rich, velvety lather 


yet lasts and lasts. Rescues 
leaves 


in any type of water, 
parched skin. Conditions as it cleanses... 
Skin soft and refreshed. Gift-boxed. 
3 cakes of toilet soap or 2 cakes of bath soap for 
© $1.50, postpaid. SPECIAL: 12 boxes (your selec- ,° 
ree tion) for price of 11. . . $16.50, postpaid. ee) 


5 HERSHEY ESTATES, DEPT. 27, HERSHEY, PA. <5 








DUAL PURPOSE 
TISSUE DISPENSER 
LITTER BOX 


. beauty and 
fingertip con- 
venience com- 

ined to make 
your life easier 
* Easy installation, no 
Screws, no holes, no 
rattles. Instructions 
included 

* Styled for compati- 


bility and long life. $3.50 


*One Box of Tissue postage paid 
included FREE! 


cash, check or money order 
L&D SERVICES 
Post Box 49, Hopkins, Minn. 














NOW AVAILABLE... 


Holiday’s Reprint Directory of School & Camp 
Announcements for 1961. 
For your FREE copy, write: 
Holiday School & Camp Directory 
Special Advertising Sections 
380 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








Imported! 





Disc 
Record 





This Swiss hand-made 30-note music work plays any 
of 100 or more metal disc records. Hand-rubbed 


walnut case. 7%” x 5%”. Beautifully crafted and 
with the clear tone that makes a quality music box 
so enjoyable to all. Assortment of 5 discs included. 
$30. postpaid. (Schirmer’s new Musical Gift Catalog 
sent on request.) 





4 East 49th Street 
New York 17, 


G. SCHIRMER 





























Virginia Ham, Cured, Smoked, 
Aged, Cooked the Old Time Way— 
as We Have Done It 


300 years ago Virginia planters traded their 
hams to English sailing masters. Soon the old 
world’s epicures were agog over this new 
flavor! Virginia Ham became famous around 
the world. It still is. Each magnificent ham 
now hanging in our aging rooms has been 
slowly cured, smoked to a rich mahogany 
hue, and aged the way the colonists did it 300 
years ago. For there is no short cut to such 
flavor. Just before shipment each ham is 
soaked, simmered, skinned, the fat trimmed, 
then sauced with wine & sugar, and baked 


Established at Smithfield, 





FOR 121 gai 


Smoked for weeks over hand tended fires, kept going day & night, while 
juices drip and pungent hickory smoke permeates and flavors the meat. 
Aged a year, then baked with wine & sugar. Arrives ready to serve (doesn’t 
even need heating), for Christmas feast, buffet, cocktails, sandwiches, 
etc. Traditionally sliced paper thin and served cold ; goes a long way; easy 
to keep; a delight to any homemaker during busy holidays. 


to a sweet & savory feast of flavor unlike 
any other! 


Virginia Smokehouse box, with carving, 
keeping, serving suggestions enclosed, here is 
a grand treat for your family and guests— 
and a magnificent gift! Our hams are pre- 
pared to please discerning people. We guar- 
antee complete satisfaction, or money re- 
funded. $1.98 per lb., net cooked weight, post- 
paid in U.S. Sizes: 8 to 15 lbs. Please specify 
if wanted now, for Christmas, or other date. 


JORDAN'S OLD VIRGINIA SMOKEHOUSE, 1427-D East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 






Nested in burgundy tissue in sturdy Old 


Virginia, in 1840 
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BANG! 


Friends will startle when you “shoot"’ them in response to “ Does 


PISTOL TIE CLASP 





TIE-CLASP PISTOL FROM AUSTRIA 
FIRES A MIGHTY NOISY BLANK!!! 


work?’ Hand-engraved, polished steel precision-made. Exact, 


detailed miniature replica of 18th Century dueling pistol—shoots 
actual blanks only. Comes with ram-rod. 25 blanks. Gift Boxed 


$6.95 wou. 


Addtl. pckg. blank cartridg@s $1.00 


HERE’S HOW COMPANY i.22,25, "3", Avenue 








“Weskit" Sweater Vest 55.95* 


For the man who misses the all-winter warmth 
that vests used to bring, here's the perfect warm- 
up gift for Christmas . . . of 100% virgin wool, 
flat-knit, with rib-knit trim. It’s lightweight, 
serviceable, handsome. Has four roomy pockets. 
Grey, brown, light blue, navy, tan or green. *Only 
$5.95 sizes 36—46 (chest); $6.95 in King sizes 
48 to 56. Also available in zipper-front model 
(same prices) in oxford grey, brown, blue. Postage 
Prepaid. Money-back Guarantee. Send check or 
money order now to Dept. A. 


WESKIT HOUSE, Bex 41, BROOKLYN 33, N. Y. 
—Established 1925— 


Sent on approval!” 


CHOOSE FROM 8000 
HI-FI COLOR SLIDES 





. complete your trip 
with the scenes you 


didn't get! 


SEND FOR THE 
BIG NEW 8th : 
EDITION WOLFE 
CATALOG 
Topay! 
















-hickory smoked Hams. Your choice of many 


FOR HOLIDAY EATING— 
HOLIDAY GREETING 


FORST 


ar Loli (el tt-mm arelelet-) 


You'll get cheers aplenty when you SERVE or 
GIVE—FORST’s succulent golden-brown 
Smoked Turkeys, aromatically spiced, apple- 
wood smoked or mouth-watering sugar-cured, 








other taste-tempting treats too—some as low as 
CATSKILL 


$6.50. Order Today! 
FORS MOUNTAIN 
i, Smoked TURKEY 


Whole smoked turkeys, 8 to 

20 Ib. range, 

delivered price, $1.75 Ib. 
$1.90 Ib. 


6 to 742 Ib. range, 

delivered price, 
CATSKILL 
MOUNTAIN 

















FORS 


Smoked HAM 


Bone in. 10-18 Ib. range, 

elivered price, $1.50 Ib. 
to 942 Ib. range, 

elivered price, $1.60 Ib. 


FORST BONELESS 


Smoked Ham Roll 
All solid meat. 8-13 lb. range 
delivered price, $1.80 Ib 


THE FORSTS, Route 623, Kingston, N. Y. 
Prices include delivery in U.S. proper. (48 Sanend 
SHOP FROM YOUR ARMCHAIR 
ORDER TODAY! 
































Fou nent Se | The FORSTS, Route 623, Kingston, New York : 
have the slides! ORDER | ecsiarad wcities \ 
ON APPROVAL — 8000 | a ship to me the Forst delicacies indicated below, to arrive | 
views from 88 countries | eeae moked Tur | 

on all seven continents (8 to rt Ib, pike oy @ a, 
: | enecreeeage oked Turkeys | 

every slide as beau- ( 6 te “a “ib, range @ $1.90 Ib.) Ibs.* $ 
tiful as your best orig- tates joked Hams—Bone In l 
inals. Magnificent scenes | (10 to is iy. conse @ $1.50 -50 Ib.) Ibs.* $ 1 
z F cosessereeeedmoked Hams—Bone In 
from all over the world — restricted ( 8 to Dp Ib. range @ $1.60 Ib. )e.ccececccncvveeeesBO$.% $ococssecsesnmanceme | 
interiors of cathedrals, art galleries, palaces ! ay io Fitteeae a 30 . , rer 
— Oberammergau 1960 — exciting peoples | k-O-Six Assortments @ $6.50 Coch Sacsecssssevcccorsome I 
of the Far East. Send 25¢ for the 84-page, + cals ae th a ail ses: seins 28 
sas . : : . enciose is lor gi shipments s owing compiete shi 

8th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in | ™ addresses, items, sizes and delivery dote. | would like gift | 
true, living color. For more than 10 years GUNES NOE cvssateitiensninscsisiion canes 

Wolfe slides have been... | | Send wochure. 
* SENT ON APPROVAL... THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! Beooe : co J 

—" DDD cimprrennintinnimnmess ity..... tate.. 

Write Dept. 1123 I *We will ship as near as possible to the exact weight you specify. I 
| If we run a little over or under we will bill or credit you for the ] 

WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS difference. All prices include prepaid delivery charges in U.S. 
ERT Gautetio Riva Ants proper (48 states) | 
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AMBER BRAND 


The finest genuine Smithfield Ham! Made 
from choice peanut-fed hogs . . . smoked in 
sweet apple, oak and hickory wood . . . aged 
one to two years for maximum eating ‘pleas- 
ure. Then, slow baked to tender perfection 

. basted in fine wine . . . garnished and 
trimmed in the “ol’ Smithfield manner.” They 
come fo you beautifully gift wrapped and 
edrefully vacuum sealed. All you do is carve 
- +. serve ... and savor! Wts. 7-12 Ibs. 
$1.95 per Ib. Add $1.50 per ham to cover 
shipping, $2.25 West of the Mississippi River. 
State weight desired, send check or money 
order. We'll refund or bill you for the dif- 
ference. No C.O.D. shipments. 


REAL OLD FASHIONED COUNTRY BACON 

If you long for that smoky, sugar-cured, 
real old fashioned bacon taste, try our Amber 
Brand genuine Smithfield Breakfast Bacon. 
Wts. 7-8 Ibs. $1.10 per Ib. prepaid East of 
the Mississippi, add $1.00 per slab West of 
the Mississippi. 

You can charge fo your 
Diners’ Club or American Express Cards. 


ORDER FROM 


Smithfield Ham & Products 
Co., Inc. 


World Famed For Fine Foods 
SMITHFIELD 15, VIRGINIA 

















A Grand Gift 
for CHRISTMAS and year 
round smoking pleasure 

5 evens. gpa BANCES 

é > SENADORES 

BA% ; 100% 

ae: All Havana 

i Tobaccos 

Box of 25 

$9.00 

53,” long 


A truly fine smoking cigar for the gentle- 
man who demands perfection. Hand 
made by skilled Cuban craftsmen in 
Tampa, with the same exacting supervi- 
sion that made imported Havana cigars 
world renowned. Choose either English 


Market Selection, Maduro or Double Claro. 


Mail orders filled at once. Ask for our 
catalog. Charge accounts invited. 
Of Notural Havana Cigars 


A, a Dept. H-12 


2363 Bway. © N.Y. 24,N. Y. © SU 7-1840 


America's Largest Purveyors 





Sets of 10 Color 


NEW UNITED sTaTES IY) IT: (-%3 
AND FOREIGN SETS $4-75 


Featured This Month 
ALSO 8 ." 


MOVIES 
iP 


Marine Studios 
Mari 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVc., WASH. 11, D.C 


202 
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DELIVERY RIVER VALLEY 
PREPAID = 


MEDFORD, ORE. 


@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
ture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and 
appreciated gifts for family, friends and busi- 
ness associates. These world-famous pears are 
grown in our own orchards, carefully selected 
—individually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID 
in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 states. 
Packages are guaranteed. Gift card enclosed. 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O.D.’s 
or charge accounts, please. 
No. 1—Deluxe Box 

(8 to 16 pears, pictured above).......... $4.10* 
No. 2—Deluxe Box (16 to 20 pears)..... 5.10* 
*EARLY BIRD PRICE. |f your Christmas order, com- 
plete with names and addresses of recipients is air 
mailed on or before November 21, 1961. Regular 
price No. 1 Box $4.35, No. 2 Box $5.35. 
<i A 


VU write FOR FREE CATALOG 


PINNACLE ORCHARDS 
435 Fir St. @e Medford, Oregon 
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EXCITING NEW GIFTS FROM JAPAN 
8 dimension Kaleidoscope with fine Jap- 
anese camera lens. Covered with authentic 
Folk paper. Produces most delightful de- 
signs without shaking... just move slowly, 
Fun for all ages. Three sizes: 144°x7%2 
$1.25; 134"x814” $2.00; 214"x9%" $3. 50 
Old Tales of Japan—children's book (not 
shown) of twelve of the most popular Japa- 
nese Folk & fairy tales in sparkling English 
version. Over 300 pages with 98 full page 4 
color illustrations. $3.00. All prices include 

postage. 


JAPAN FOLK CRAFT 
167 W. 4th St. New York 14, N.Y. 


LIVE SEA HORSES 








) 


Mated pair of live seahorses with food and instructions de- 
livered to your door for $3.50 complete. Check or C.O.D. 
© Easily kept in a goldfish bowl ¢ Fascinating pets 


@ Hardy—educational 
® Live delivery guaranteed 


® Fathers bear live young 
© Fun for the entire family 


ANIMATED GIFT SHIPPERS 
153 Perviz Ave., Dept. H-1, Opa-locka, Florida 















NICE-GOING FOR YOURSELF— 
NICE-GIVING FOR CHRISTMAS— 


Fair Lady 
shoe boots 


Sizes 4to12 AAAA to EE 
Cozy-warm to wear right 
over stockings — black or 
tan-brown glove leather 
has shearling-lining and 
rib-flex rubber soles. 
Sizes 4 to 10 $12.95* 
10% to 12 $13.95* 
*add 50¢ postage 


| SOLBY BAYES 


45 Winter St. Dept. Y. Boston 8, Mass. 


Golfers WHAM-O, for practice 


NEW! GROOVE YOUR SWING AT HOME! 
DEVELOP FORM - CORRECT HOOK AND SLICE! 








FOR WOODS AND IRONS - USED BY PROS 
No ball to chase! Simply push into ground and hit. Returns to 
position after club swing. Imperfection in your ee is indicated 


by action of Wham-O. Practice just 5 minutes a day with our 
instructions and play 100% better on Sunday! Folds to 8” for golf 
bag. Use to warm up at starting tee. Tough pliable plastic, ash 
hardwood stock, 5” steel spikes. Withstands violent abuse. Only 
$1.95, complete. Guaranteed. Ideal gift. Send to: 


WAMO MFG. CO., Box!6-M, San Gabriel, Calif. 





The third is a jar of orange slices, 
preserved in a whisky-flavored syrup. 
They are a convenience for making 
old-fashioneds, and they may inspire 
you to try duck a l’orange, but you are 
most likely to impale them on a tooth- 
pick and eat them just so. They come 
from Kettle Cove Industries, Inc., 
Manchester, Massachusetts; four 11- 
ounce jars, gift wrapped, cost $4.95, 
postpaid. 

Next we mention S. S. Pierce’s 
pineapple sticks, put up in a mint sauce 
that turns the fruit bright green. You 
can use them as your ingenuity leads to 
add color to various dishes, or again, 
eat them for themselves alone. A jar of 
12 sticks about 24 inches long is 85¢. 

Finally, an item that comes into its 
own when the holiday season is well 
advanced, and people are sighing that 
they can’t eat another bite of your rich 
food. It is crystallized grapefruit rind— 
a crisp texture, bittersweet in taste and 
slightly astringent. S. S. Pierce sells it 
at 98¢ a pound; their address in Boston 
is given above. 

Bon appétit, and Merry Christmas. 
Note: Many factors influence transportation costs. 


For items marked “Shipping extra,”’ check with the 
merchant in regard to your individual order. 





Ouch! 
You're Standing 
on My Toe! 


The lines are long; your pa- 
tience is short. The days are 
few and many presents re- 
main unbought. 

Shopping scrimmages un- 
fortunately can take the en- 
joyment out of Christmas. 
But you can eliminate the fuss 
and pain of present hunting 
with a wonderful gift sub- 
scription to HOLIDAY. Each 
issue brings exciting articles 
by the world’s best writers 
and photographers. 

It's really quite easy to 
shop for HOLIDAY. Just relax 
in your easy chair. Make a 
list of your friends and rela- 
tives and beside each name 
write HOLIDAY. 

Just fill out and mail the 
handy order form bound in 
most copies of this issue or 
write to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. X054 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


We'll send an attractive 
gift card hand-signed in your 
name at Christmastime — and 
you won't be billed until 
January. 


HOLIDAY Gift Prices 


1 teytcgim . « « $695 
2 yr gi... FES 
3. 1-yr. gifts. . . 13.95 
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FINE SHERRY 
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Haunting co 


Pleasure [Pyro 


in PALE DRY ae 
OHIO STATE 
Every SHERRY 
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MEIER’S No. 11 
Cocktail Sherry — chilled or over ice — 
is the perfect aperitif for a group or 
twosome. In all MEIER’S Sherries you 


At cocktail time, 


will experience distinctive, individual 
character... No. 22 Green Label Sherry, 
medium sweet; No. 44 Cream Sherry — 
a full, rich, heavy- bodied and well-aged 
wine acclaimed for 
outstanding quality. 


A free copy of “Wine 
Cookery”, prepared by 
the staff of Gourmet and 
featuring excellent wine- 
cooking recipes, awaits 
you. Write for your copy 
and the name of your 
nearest MEIER’S Wine 
dealer. 






MEIER'S MEIER'S 
No. 22 No. 44 
Green Label Cream 


Sherry Sherry 





MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, INC., Silverton, Ohio 


Producers of Lake Erie Islands District Wines 
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is what we don’t have to tell you 
about this spacious luggage 


SKYWAY Gi 








you’ll sing the praises of luggage by 


SKVIVAY Ga 














THE RADCLIFFE 
GIRL 
Continued from Page 113 


opposites) echoed rawly through 
Harvard Square. The ear thickens on 
all this metaphysical shorthand, and 
the essays grow lumpier each month. 
“Negative capabilities” and /acrimae 
rerum cannot keep their meaning. 

I, too, hardly spoke English by the 
time I graduated from Radcliffe. Any 
metaphor would do. | find marginal 
notes in my old textbooks about 
“the glandular immediacy of Donne,” 
and many turgid references to the 
t. of e.—totality of experience. These 
linguistic horrors are probably the 
fault of a few professors who repeat 
them, year after year, in their own lec- 
tures. The students think the vocabu- 
lary is original, and quickly weave it 
into Cantabrigian clichés. The Har- 
vard faculty tries to cope with this prob- 
lem in freshman English courses, but 
success is still in the distance. One 
student said that his teacher always 
urged him to “emphasize the vernacu- 
lar.” Thus (as | might have written 
blithely on an examination), the snake 
still bites its tail. 


What do Radcliffe students think of 
the college? I asked a recent graduate, 
summa cum laude, how she felt about 
it. Laughter. “If you believe in higher 
education for women,” she said, “‘it’s 
probably the best there is.”” The answer, 
and the laughter, will suffice for many 
of us. Of course there are always 
alumnae who take their college very 
seriously. That is their pleasure, though 
I find it hard to understand. But most 
of my Harvard and Radcliffe friends 
share Henry Adams’s feeling: “* Harvard 
College was probably less hurtful than 
any other university in existence.” We 
didn’t think it wonderful, but it was 
inconceivable to go anywhere else. 

Education for women: a dusty ques- 
tion but certainly not a dead one. 
I cannot regret what I learned, since I 
learned so little. But I think that Rad- 
cliffe, like most women’s colleges, mis- 
leads some of its students by making 
them think that they should have a 
career after college. Some do not want 
one, others are not equipped for such a 
life. Yet they may feel guilty if they do 
not exercise that dreary “right.” We 
suffered from the New England convic- 
tion that work is good for the charac- 
ter. Our ears would ring with the old 
dilemma: would you rather be Socrates 
dissatisfied, or the pig satisfied? Per- 
sonally | would praise the pig. | think 
that the problem is synthetic, but syn- 
thetic or not, it exists for many girls in 
this country. It doesn’t spring from 
their studies but from the fact that they 
have studied. If only we could feel 
that we are reading Andrew Marvell 
for pleasure, instead of thinking that 
we must put him to some use. 

At the moment, Radcliffe’s Olym- 
pian reputation is perhaps half-deserved. 
It is certainly one of the best colleges 
available, although the best simply isn’t 
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span of my contemporaries. Many arenow 
in Manhattan, having sampled Vienna, Af- 
rica, Edinburgh or Rome. Must of the girls 
are married. The men range from Off 
Broadway to the Law. They have chosen 
different directions; they are not held to- 
gether by the past. Mockery mingles with 
affection: that is the stamp of common 
schooling. But there is so much to talk 
of or laugh at: the pleasure is continuous, 
and it takes so many forms. THE END 


good enough, as many Harvard professors 
will agree. Still, the books are there, and a 
few fine teachers. The undergraduate is at 
least exposed to intelligence; she may even 
learn to distinguish it from the murkiest 
confusion. 

I now think that the best reason for 
spending four years in Cambridge is to 
meet and know the other students. If I had 
not gone to Radcliffe, and seen Harvard 
fairly plain, I might have missed the lunatic 








case 
urgent 


Bui Thi Chinh, Vietnamese, age 4. 
Both parents ill. Mother suffers heart 
condition. Father has marsh fever. 
Unable to work steadily. Occasionally 
earns 20c a day. Two other children in 
family. Cannot afford to go to school. 
**Home”’ is a hut. Torn, woven bam- 
boo walls. Floors beaten earth. House 
flooded during monsoons. Chinh 
sweet, sensitive, undernourished. 
Knows only want. Parents sick with 
despair for their destitute children. 
Help to Chinh means life to whole 
family. Case urgent. 


You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be sent the 
case history and photo of your “adopted” 
child and letters from the child himself. 
Correspondence is translated by Plan. The 
child knows who you are. At once he is 
touched by love and a sense of belonging. 
Your pledge provides new clothing, blankets, 
food packages, education and medical care, 
as well as a cash grant of $8.00 every month. 
Each child receives full measure of material 
aid from your contribution, Distribution of 
goods is supervised by Plan staff and is in- 
sured against loss in every country where 
Plan operates. Help in the responsible way. 
**Adopt”’ a child through Foster Parents’ 
Plan. Let some child love you. 


| Plan is non-political, non-profit, non- 
4 sectarian, government-approved independent 
ag . . . . 
relief organization, registered under No. 


VFAO019 with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States 
Government and filed with the National In- 
formation Bureau in New York City. We eagerly offer our financial statement on 
request because we are so proud of the handling of our funds. Plan helps chil- 
dren in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 





© 1961 FPP, Inc. 


Faster Pavents’ Plan, tne. 


352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. e FOUNDED 1937 
MRS. JOHN F. KENNEDY, Honorary Chairman 25th Anniversary Campaign 
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FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. HOL-12-61 

352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 

In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 

A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year or more. If 
PONG, SOR. ccccsccee § Ce 0 0ssucsus , nationality.......... 


PARTIAL LIST of 
SPONSORS and 
FOSTER PARENTS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Steve Allen 

| Bing Crosby 

| K. C. Gifford will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). 

| Payment will be monthly [) , quarterly [ , semi-annually 

| Dr. John Haynes Holmes | enclose herewith my first payment $..........050065 

| Charles R. Hook B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by contributing 
C. D. Jackson Bedvvsdecsccccecs 

| Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Helen Hayes O, yearly O. 





Garry Moore PONG 0 .a.0:0:0:0:0.0:0'0.0:5 6060400546. d000666 re 0 bE EZ EHOOEDCdEC 00 ss bb86 
Edward R. Murrow 

Mary Pickford RBM so ssc cveccccc ec eeeecdsessereeseFisecrsesesesieccssssiveceve 
Or. Howard A. Rusk MACE OU5SS 0040 5.0:0. 00446505 540058008 ZORDe vcsoces DNR 66 c606cnse 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Sarnoff DOIG ccc vvccvvccccc cscs sbsseenes Contributions are Income Tax deductible. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Virgin isiands 
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} 
COTTAGE RESORT - ST. THOMAS, V. 1. | 
Located on Long Bay, in a natural 
nautical setting, Yacht Haven will go 
straight to your heart! Delightful, 
spacious suites, completely equipped 
and air conditioned. Finest European 
and American cuisine. Marina, two 
beaches, palm-fringed pool overlook- 
ing harbor and Charlotte Amalie. All 
water sports, golf, tennis . . . nightly 
entertainment. 


f 

See your TRAVEL AGENT or P] 
WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORG., Reps. ‘ 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y¥.LO5-1115 ff ee 
Also: Boston + Chicago + Cleveland 4 
Miami + Philadelphia * Montreal + Toronto 
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Antigua 








WE GUARANTEE , | 
A PERFECT VACATION 


(ARIBBCAN 
BEACH CLUB 


BRIT I,S. WeEsST ‘NDLtES 





Beautiful rooms and suites right on the beach, 
completely air-conditioned (though you won't need it). 
Above the beach (a few seconds via electric tram) our 
truly haute cuisine, cocktails, and our fresh-water pool. 
Sport fishing; sailing; snorkeling; water-skiing; 
moonlight romancing to the steel throb of Calypso. 


For information or 
confirmation of reservations contact: 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
(telephone) 
St. Louis —CE 1-5775 


New York—RH 4-7882 
Chicago —RA 6-2288 


MAYFAIR-LENNOX HOTELS «+ 
Oa. 
bear G 


In Antigua Phone St. Johns 258 


(teletype) 
St. Louis Mo. SL-139 


*An insurance bond indemnifies guests against all costs at CBC 
for any day that the temperature fails to average between 75 
and 85 degrees Fahrenheit. 


a subsidiary of Mayfair-Lennox Hotels, St. Louis, Missouri 


LEELA TE PAE Es 








HAWKSBILL BEACH HOTEL—ANTIGUA 
The Islands’ newest. 


Mile long private beach. Cottages. 
Tennis —Sailing— Snorkeling. 
Pleasantly cool. Excellent food. 


Write Air Mail; 
Box 08 St. John’s, Antigua, West Indies 











STILLWATER, 


Lowell inn MINNESOTA 


Beautiful Colonial atmosphere. Delicious 
food. Three unique dining rooms—elegant 
18th Century room, informal garden room, 
fabulous Swiss Room featuring Fondue 
Bourguignonne and Swiss wines. Charming 
cocktail lounge. Attractive rooms for week- 
end retreat or long visit. For information write 






City Hotels 
New York 





ANNOUNCING A NEW TREND IN MOTOR LIVING 














Free drive-in parking, new luxury living in 
the heart of New York. TV, air-conditioning, 
private bath in every room. Rooftop Sports 
Deck. Accommodations for every taste and 
budget, singles to family of six. 







30 SECONDS 
Wf FROM LINCOLN TUNNEL 


CONGRESS 


MOTOR INN 
40th to 41st St. at 10th Avenue 


Opposite West Side Airlines Terminal 


Contact your travel agent or phone for reser- 
vations. Write Miss Erick for color brochure. 








Centrally located two blocks off Fifth 
Ave. Around the corner from Central Park 
& the Coliseum. Unusually large, 
tastefully furnished accommoda- 
tions. Singles from $10, Doubles 


0 from $14. Suites 


from $15. 
New Orleans, La. 


HOTEL 


145 West 58th St., 
New York 
Circle 7-7440 




















EVERYTHING IN NEW ORLEANS 
IS NEAR THE ROOSEVELT... 
steps from the French Quarter... 
theatres and smart shops. Superb 
cuisine. Luxurious service. Home 
of the Blue Room. 900 rooms. 
100% air-conditioned. 
SEYMOUR WEISS, 
President and Mgn. Dir. 
A. C. BELLANDE, Mgr. 








BieN 
VENUE. 


TO OLD QUEBEC 


FOR A DAY OR A LONGER STAY 
you will find everything appealing about 


HOTEL/MOTEL LIVING IN BEAUTIFUL RESORT 
SURROUNDINGS DIRECTLY ON THE ST. 
LAWRENCE RIVER, 2% miles from downtown Quebec 

Two hundred rooms and suites + Unlimited Parking 
' Ht d Bast it offee 


Shop + Cabana Club + Cocktail Lounge + Swimming 
Pool + Putting Green. 


Open all year. Special off-season rates. 











CANADA’S MOST COMPLETE 
350 Boul. Ste-Anne, Beauport, Quebec, P.Q. 


® 


Something unusual for your next meeting or a special con- 
vention side-trip for 10 to 30 persons: our large, modern 
fishing & hunting Club in Northern Quebec abounding with 





Mrs. NELLE PALMER, Innkeeper since 1930 


204 


Speckled & Lake Trout, Bear & Moose 


SUPERB FOOD, ELEGANT SERVICE, 
MOST COMFORTABLE 

ROOMS, SHORT WALK 

TO THEATERS AND 

FIFTH AVENUE 

SHOPS. 


WRITE NOW, FOR COLOR BROCHURE ‘M’. 


CALgonquin 


59 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK e MU 7-4400 
Parking Free For Weekend & Dinner Guests 


(CENTRAL PARK ) 
VIEW... 


CENTRAL LOCATION TOO! 
AT THE 
BARBIZON-PLAZA HOTEL 


© 40 stories of gracious living 

® Minutes from the Coliseum, 
Radio City, 5th Ave. Shopping, 
Theatres 
Continental cuisine and service 














| 
m)® Dial-it-yourself climate control 


ww": @ 
ag = 


Singles $9.50 to $15 + Doubles $15 to $23 
Special Family Plan 

Teletype NY 1-3949 + Phone Cl 7-7000 

Write for full color brochure H. Or see your Travel Agent. 


oe eer io 


\ 106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N. 


Every room with bath, radio, TV 




















HOTEL 


IBJEVIEJRILW 


Lexington Avenue at 50th Street, N. Y. 22 





Close to finest shops, restaurants, night clubs, 
theatres. Luxurious, modern, air-conditioned. 21” 
T.V., and automatic message service in every 
room. Singles from $13, doubles from $16, suites 
from $28. John Paul Stack, Gen. Mgr. PLaza 3-2700. 














Mexico 
in Mexico City 


HOTEL <> BAMER 


the most distinguished hotel 


Av. Juarez No. 52 
Mexico City 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


150 Rooms comfortable and cheerful. Commanding a 
Panoramic View of Acapulco Bay. Air-Conditioned. 
Featuring Mexican and International Cuisine. Two 
Bars. Free Parking Lot. Purified Water Swimming 
Pool. Singles: American Plan from $14.00 and up 
Doubles: American Plan from $20.00 and up. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT: 
Gabriel Alarcon Jr., Director. Jestis J. Lopez, General 
Manager. Avenida Pozo Del Rey 73. Acapulco, Gro. 
MEXICO P.O. Box 101. 


Virginia 


The Lord Paget MOTOR INN 


Williamsburg, Virginia 

Charming 52-room motor inn within the city limits 
of Colonial Williamsburg, off Rt. 168 on Rts. 31 

5 N. Four blocks from Info. Center. Different 
decor in each room Fr. Provincial furniture, Honey- 
moon suites. Indiv. controlled heat, air-conditioning. 
TV, phones. Coffee Bar, Putting green, Pool 
Spacious grounds, well stocked fishing lake. AAA, 
Mem. Quality Courts. Elna H. Bozarth, M@r., 
Box H, TWX 495. CApitol 9-4444. 





























HOLIDAY LODGE 


Overlooking Chicago’s Lake Front 

4800 N. MARINE DR. (OnLawrenceAv. Turn-offof Drive) 
* 100 Air-Conditioned Units 

* Restaurant & Cocktail Lounge 

* Free Parking Area 

* Swimming Pool 

* Private Meeting Rooms & Banquet Hall 
* Kitchenettes 














fazare 


pelieve it Or | 

HICKORY HILL SKI CENTER tall him “The 

Warrensburg, N. Y. id “he Jor 

3 miles west of Warrensburg Business District on Rouy t that 0 

418. 2100 ft. Poma lift— 4% mi. open slope— Exper. rareat If 
Novice—Intermediate— Main slope—2500 ft.—Vertie ponship go 

descent 600 ft. Rope tow—Beginners’ slope and Practice § MVE seen ar 

area. Lodge—Lounge—Snack Bar—Center open week. Rates star 

ends and Holidays. and din 


GORE MT. SKI DEVELOPMENT 
North Creek, N. Y. 


Oldest ski center in northeast. Open daily and Sunday, 
Five trails, novice to expert. 2 rope tows—T Bar Lifte 
3200 ft. long—Lodge—Lounge—Snack Bar. 55 acy 
open slopes—Novice—Intermediate—U S E A S Ace, 
tified Ski School. 


AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS—ALL TYPES 


Warren County Publicity, 
County Building, 
Lake George 76, N. Y. 
Please rush me FREE information about your Si 
Centers. 


WLUAM HI 
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(Piease Print) and A 
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° ; Beach 
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’ The Patric 
: Fine Servi 





TO NEW YORK STATE 


New edition illustrated in color 
gives complete facts on New York's 
66 great ski resorts—s/opes, trails, 
tows, /ifts, schools, ski renta/s. Lists 
name, address, phone of each re- 





sort operator as well as “Special Ski Di 
Weeks."’ Mail this coupon today! 

THIS WINTER—MORE THAN EVER— Guests ar 

SKIING’S GREAT IN NEW YORK STATE nog Aa 

Ee ee eee On the s 

Carolina, 

N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, apartmer 


Room SH-7, 

112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
Please send my free '67-'62 edition 
of “SKI NEW YORK” to: 





























For Rates—Reservations & Information 
BR 5-3000 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 








NAME. 
i ADDRESS. | 
CITY. STATE. 
; a al Cl 
RB 
nae The If cold 
(>) eed ieee || you blu 
v. Incomparable. Food glass-en 
~ Lodging and Grog 
- re per Water p 
, 2 “The Savoy ina 
the pin! 
the brothers Rome’s Meeting 
; Place 
Destito ¥ Since 1908 
ofRome,N.Y. sme CHALT 
AAA, Diners’ Club THE [ 
American Express PAUL REVER 4 on the 
Carte Blanche MOTOR HOTEL Leeds & Lips 
Brochure on request 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 
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South Carolina 
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Hazard on Hilton Head 
lieve it or not, that gator there is a bona fide pet. 





a, 





-- Yours for a Perfect Vacation’ ~ 
amg in FLORIDA 


= 


1 uderdale Beach Hote 





On the Ocean 


ITER tal him “The Young Man,” just in case you see him, | Renowned for club-like atmosphere, and 
i iid he'll leave your golf ball alone. He’s part of the | Superior service. 196 rooms, heated 
strict on Rom § Madise called Hilton Head Island, a lush and lovely and air-conditioned, most with ocean 
ope—Expene feat that offers everything from 18 holes of cham- views. Free parking. Swimming pool, 
00 ft.—Verticg § fanship golf to festive programs for the kids. You've | cabanas, block-long beach. 

pe and Practig § mer seen anything like it. sodives teetiinain Mieitieas 

iter ope q 7] 7 ington, 
“rcwsta | Mitnd diner. Special Golf Week $73.50, + | "este, Teronte, phone RebertF. Warner, Ine. 
MENT Or write direct for folder: 


and Sunday, 


zt Bu tiie 1h) Year Round Golf of 
ar. « acre: ° ee ¥ | 
SEASAwI#/& Fishing at S. C. Wut 7 ae sia gz 
& Apartments in Delay Beach Gay, casual, exciting world full of fun ; Shamber of Commerce, Dept. Het 
ALL Tveal Seashore Resort For those who want the inest, directly on . , ‘ ‘ . ‘i ’ % 
TYPES 3 the ocean. Beautiful private beach, heated Glamorous excitement or quiet relaxation » Glori- ee ree ee, ee with In- 
——____.., MYRTLE BEACH — Golfers va- pool, famous fish fries, individually controlled ous 6-mile beach for enjoyment of all « Oceanside Acts. O Hotels a Motels 


bout your Sk H j ¥ A A . sane 
plage peor = racing » Jai-Alai « Tennis * Shuffleboard + Thrilling Dates............ DDcreesiscses 
ee - modations and dining places are In Ft. Lauderdale, take FRENCH LEAVE night clubs + Famous “Name” entertainers » Every- Name 
outstanding. Write for color folder Directly across street from mile-long public thing for your most FUNderful vacation! Accom- 
il and Accommodations Directory: neneh—-yours to onan ty cone hang 9 ye modations to fit every requirement. Address 
. an edroom apts. an uxurious r rent- , 
e E Chamber of Commerce, Myrtle house—all with TV. Swimming pool, shuffie- FLORIDA'S GOLFINGEST CITY! iiicensscenenl ZONE seers SLAC cssscsrsen 


WLLIAM HILTON INN Box H, Hilton Head Island, S.C. 





cationing here during the winter 


have found the weather ideal for 


C. E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. e Box 351-HM 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 








heat and air conditioning. Write today: 
8B. Campbell, 1965 S$. Ocean Bivd., 
Delray Beach, Fla. 











broadwalk « 6 golf courses « Deep sea and water- 
way fishing « Free concerts « Horse, dog and auto 





In Town(]) On Beach() Perm. Home () 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| No. in party.......... 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Beach 41, S. C. 


board, tropical patios, barbecue. Free parking, 
maid service. Convenient to all Ft. Lauderdale 
and Miami Beach offer. Phone LOgan 6-5213 for 
: meee reservations or write for Free Color Brochure. 


FRENCH LEAVE, 4228 Ocean Drive, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A YNHOLM HOTEL. =~ 
Yc | 























a Directly on ocean. Dress 


for beach in your room. THE 


Pontain ebleau 


rem em =a! 


European plan. Breakfast, lunch, 
Studio efficiencies, hotel rooms, 
suites. Write FRED WYNN, MGR, @ 





y Than 2G 


ON THE OCEAN 
MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. 

! The Patricia is Noted Widely for its Dining Room, 

: Fine Service ahd Warm Hospitality. 


Special privileges for our guests 


at the Dunes Golf & Beach Club 
Color Brochure Free on Request 


THE PATRICIA INN AND COURT 
2800 N. Ocean Boulevard 
MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH CAROLINA 
On the Ocean Hiway, U. S. 17 





MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


froulyy prdont a 
pleasure 
program 








Forget winter dreariness in the sun-drenched 
surf at the Colonnades Hotel. Two sparkling 
pools, an inviting ocean, and 825 feet of powder- 
soft white beach to relax and tan you. Deep sea 
fishing at your door. Colonnades nights are a 
little more starlit. Dance to marvelous music... 
food is divine. The Colonnades roster of social 
activities is exciting. Enjoy informality ...and the 





VY 
Y 


ATE 


? color 

: York § Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
> fr | cious facilities—traditionally fine food—complete social 
, alls, program atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
































On the sunny plantation coast of South Please write now: 
Carolina, this resort of distinction offers 
apartments and hotel type bed rooms. 
Write for Free Color Folder. 
DUNES VILLAGE 
Oceanfront at 52nd Ave. 
MYRTLE BEACH f 
_OnU.S. 17—The Ocean Hiway <<; 
‘ SOUTH CAROLINA 


Is. Lists a ] ormation and reservations write M, R. McNiel, Mgr. company of other happy people. Accommodations 
ach re- UNE 5 V ILLA GE THE and service... superb, with “special” luxurious 
cial Ski Directly on the Blue Atlantic touches. Come stay with us! We'd love to have you! 
GOLF EVERY DAY eae € 3 | ‘ ore \ 
today! ALL YEAR ROUND FT. LAUDERDALE. FLORIDA HOTEL, Write Dept. H-2 for free color folder ! 
EVER— Guests are privileged to play golf, dine and and ig BI as aes oe a } \ ‘ ‘ 
! STATE dance at the famed Dunes Golf & Beach Club, living rooms of apartments dining lag oy MP4 at y fouunaey. ddlttttl 
with its 18 hole championship golf course. Tate Geese ond Gia tecme acelin.” “By Al \ 
al 


X 2 New indoor pool >« Ice skating >« Tennis 
* Bowlinglanes * New Club Gigi 
* Spa,Gym x Billiard room 
%* Golf > Traditional hospitality 
\ »* Complimentary entertainment 

»* American/European plan 
\ NEW YORK 
‘ Circle 5-7800 
NA CHICAGO 
‘ ANdover 3-4181 
\ 


Jay Lindeman, Managing Director 
n 4-8502 


Ee tm « HOTE E \ 


k “7 
tion | 








PALM BEACH SHORES 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Ph.: Palm Beach VI 4-5221 


F, Dan Haselmire, President 










The Northfield 


Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious 
meals. Sports. Recreation for all the family on our 250-acre 
estate. Toboaganing. skiing (rope tow), skating at door. 
125 rooms. $12-$18 day. Open all year. Color folder. 

A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 


New Jersey 


Ps 




















ONE OF THE 7 GREAT 
INNS OF THE WORLD 


Cherry Weil Su 


Haddonfield, N. J. 
NOrmandy 2-7200 


Visitors to the Philadelphia-Camden 


COLGR SCHEME 


If cold ocean water turns 
you blue, our new 
glass-enclosed, salt- 
Water pool will 










eth? ANNIE 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





keep you in area have come to know and love this be sath an: 600 
the pink pleasant Inn with its Dorothy Draper ‘iets 4 
F decorated guest rooms, lounges and feet. of priv 


Plan NOW for a sun-filled holiday. White 
sand Gulf Beaches, unexcelled fishing, 
Lovely shops, delightful dining and 


4 

restaurants, all air conditioned. Swim- ; 
r 

r 

entertainment to suit every taste. . 
r 

o 

. 

t 


ming pool, parking for 600 cars. Just 
5 minutes from N. J. Tpk. Exit 4, 10 
minutes to downtown Philadelphia. 
Write for color brochure 
Fred R. Clausen, General Manager 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds & Lippincott Co. ... Progressive Innkeepers for 71 Years 
Write for illustrated folder 


Write to: W. J. Fant, Chamber of Commerce, 
Treasure Island, Florida 
**Heart of St. Petersburg’s Holiday Isles”’ 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 











Arizona Jamaica 4 
Hotel Westward Ho CARIBE 
National prestige, resort atmosphere 
and in-town convenience in OCEIO In JAMAICA 
Phoenix, Arizona RIOS a most unusual 
sea & country club resort 





THE NEWEST 
RESORT HOTEL 
UNDER THE SUN 


ARIZONIAN 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 


A luxury hotel... a glamorous re- 
sort... an informal motor hotel— 
all blended into one unforgettable 
spot—for vacation or convention. 
Send for colorful brochure FREE! 
Dept. H, Executive House Arizonian 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


also visit... 
Executive House « Chicago 
Executive House « Washington, D.C. 








VACATION WHERE THE | 
SUN SPENDS THE WINTER! | 


Join us for the Christmas and New 
Year’s seasons this winter. Riding, 
fishing, golf, tennis, swimming. Amer- 
ican or European rates upon request: 
Phone: WEstport 5-3791, Box 2808 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Lake Foasant 


GUEST RANCH 











You're only hours away from sunshine and a 
warm dry climate. Holiday haven this 20,000 acre 
luxury ranch resort; swimming, riding, 

skeet range, golf, tennis. Wonderful 
wintertime change for the en- 
tire family! See your travel 
agent . . . write or call 









Dallas Gant 
Rancho de los Caballeros 
Wickenburg, Arizona 








Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 


dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 


Robert Foeh!, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 
Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Gaiety galore this Christmas at this 160-acre ranch estate 
nestled against the Tucson Mts. with a panoramic view of 





the fabulous Santa Cruz Valley. Heated pool, riding, games, 
superb food. Highly recommended. Write for brochure. 


The Spauldings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 


Unique & historic hotel— meeting place of the Southwest — 
completely modern service & accommodations. Air-condi- 
tioned; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with 24-hour ser v- 
ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; fabulous collection of pioneer 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders and rates. 


Camelback Inn at Phoenix, Arizona 
Open Oct. 8-early May. Golf under sunny desert skies at 
Paradise Valley Club. Thanksgiving & Christmas-New 
fear's are two great standouts for family fun. Mouth 
watering food. Am. Plan. Mgmt. of the Jack Stewarts since 
1936. Write, wire or phone: Phoenix, Ariz., Whitney 5-8441 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 36th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming. Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


TheWigwan, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Arizona’s Country Club Resort 15 miles from Phoenix 
Private 18-hole golf course, heated pool, tennis, riding 
and evening entertainment. Family holidays a specialty 
at Christmas-New Year's & Easter. Write for Holiday 
Program, color folder, rates and complete information. 


White Stallion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 
ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 
for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 
activities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write: 

Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 


. : 
Mountain Shadows, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
New golf course! 150 more new guest rooms! New VIP 
cottages! Ready for winter visitors. Gay new social & busi 
ness center of Phoenix, in the shadow of Camelback Moun 
tain. Gourmet cuisine. 15 minutes from Phoenix Airport 
For color folder & rates write Don B. Burger, Gen. Mgr. 



































Vacations 


Convenient location, European 
Plan rates, year around air- 
conditioning for visitors on 


Business 


Write P. O. Box 2711-A for 
color brochure and rates. 


RESERVATIONS: Consult your 
Travel Agent, write, wire or phone 
Phoenix AL 3-2181; L. A. Office 
MA 6-7581; S. F. YUkon 2-6905; 
Seattle MU 2-1981; 

Portland CO 9899. 


Delightful any month of the year "| 


= 
: 
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HOTEL WESTWARD HO, Phoenix, a 


4d rse Kanct é 

4 Arizona’s Oldest and Finest Ranch Resort Club 
Opens 22nd season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its 


best. Write for illustrated folder. 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 








WORLD FAMOUS 
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ARIZONA 


(7h Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: A 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6115-C, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


JOKAKE INN . PHOENIX 


It’s Arizona with its sunswept desert and pastel moun- 
tains. Its golden days and tempting nights. It’s the 
luxury of America’s finest desert resort 10 miles from 
exciting Phoenix, out near fabulous Scottsdale. It's 
you—lazy as you like: or riding, swimming, dancing, golf- 
ing, playing tennis, having fun your favorite way. 
Famous accommodations— superb meals. Want tocome? 

Now’s the time to arrange your vacation 
JOKAKE INN 6000 E. Camelback Rd. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 
E. G. BAILEY, Mng. Dir. Whitney 5-6301 


/futuard fool 


Resort hotel luxury with the the ranch inn 
friendly informality 


fa 
desert ranch. Golf, swimming Rt. 6, Box 250H 


Witt woke nd cree TUCSON, ARIZONA 














Write for broct 








drenched environment. Varied rec- 
reation: Fine saddle horses, heated 
pool, golf. Solid comfort, spacious 
modern rooms, delicious family style 
meals. Landing strip for small craft, 
trains, planes met. Ted and Peggy , 
Schaffer, of famous Two Bar Seven = 
Ranch, your hosts. Discriminating vacationers choose our small 
ranch relaxation and fun. For details write: Kay El] Bar Ranch, 
Box 10, Wickenburg, Arizona. Phone MU 4-7782 
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GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 








LAZY HILLS GUEST RANCH 

All Year Vacation Ranch 
Ranch living in colorful Texas Hills. Attractive accommo- 
dations, excellent food. Riding over scenic trails, 40’ x 80’ 
swimming pool. Fishing, all ranch activities. Ideal for fam- 
ilies. Rates all inclusive. Deer hunting Nov. 16 thru Dec. 
31. Small conventions. Brochure. Write: R. H. Steinruck 


LAZY HILLS GUEST RANCH, Ingram, Texas 
75 mi. West of San Antonio 
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millionaire’s estate. 


Don Bardowell, Vice President & Gen. Mer. 





Luxury Suites at regular room rates! 
King-size breakfast, dinner and suite complete for $13 
daily*. Not only your own hotel terrace high over the 
breeze-cool North Shore, but living room, air conditioned 
bedroom and private bath. 20 acre tropical gardens, pri- 
vate beach, sulphur spa, swimming pool, native floorshows 
and dancing nightly . . . Jamaica in a nutshell on this 
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| *or $7.50 daily without 
| meals. Both per person, 
| double occup. thru Dec. 15, 
om 

See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
| Robert Reid Associates Inc. 
| Representatives 

610 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
] PL 7-2444 
| Also Chicago + Hollywood 
| London + Miami + Toronto 





Puerto Rico 


Colorado 








Key to the happi- 
est island idyll is , 
the picturesque 
Caribe Hilton... | 
Practically every- 7 
one wants to stay 
there, so the way 
to get in there is 
to make your res- 
ervation early. It’s 
that simple. And 
this wonderful: 
exotic island foods and drinks, faultless 
service, luxury everywhere. All sports, 
land and water; all thrills, scenic and 
romantic. Famous, young, mature, tired, 
adventurous, intellectual, lively, distin- 
guished people. They’re all there or on 
the way, so reserve now. 

EUROPEAN PLAN: Singles from $20, Doubles from $25, 
from December 15th to May 15th. RESERVATIONS: See 


your Travel Agent, or call any Hilton Hotel or Caribe 
Hilton Reservation Office—LO 3-6900 in New York. 
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California 
Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley 


Plan asun-drenched vacation at this luxurious Fred Harvey 
Am. Plan resort. Golf, swim, ride, tennis, under clear 
desert skies. Delicious food, nightly entertainment. Families 
enjoy this historical desert. Nov.—April. Write for color 
brochure & rates. P. O. Box 51, Death Valley, Calif. 


La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 


rhe traditionally fine hotel in climate-perfect California's 
lovely and distinguished ocean-side community. Rooms 
and suites overlooking the blue Pacific, heated pool, won- 
derful gardens. Five restaurants. For information write 


Dick Irwin, La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 











SKI ASPEE 


Send for free illustrated 
folder and map giving 
complete details on 45 
miles of runs onfamous 
Aspen and Buttermilk 
Mountains—served by 
six chair and two T Bar 
lifts with combined ca- 
pacity of 5,100 passengers 
per hour. No long lift lines, 
No crowded slopes. Shows areas 
for beginner, intermediate and ex- 
pert skiers. Includes daily and weekly 
lift rates and information on the Aspen 
Ski School under the direction of Friedl 
Pfeifer and Fred Iselin. Also complete 
directory on all types of accommoda- 
tions and special entertainment fea- 
tures. Write 


ASPEN SKIING CORP. 
DEPT. 14 ASPEN, COLORADO 









California 





PALM SPRINGS’ 
LUXURY RESORT 


Truly fabulous resort in 23 acres of 
exotic tropical gardens. Swimming, 
sun-bathing, riding, tennis—Country 
Club golf privileges, Gourmet food. 
European plan rates. 


El Mirador 
Hotel 


Palm Springs, California 
Reservations: Consult your travel agent; 
write or call Palm Springs FA 4-1141; 
L.A. MA 6-7581; S.F. YU 2-6905; Seattle 
MU 2-1981; Portland CO 9899; S.D. ZE 8500 





Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley 


Real western ranch for swimming, riding, golf, hiking. Cool, 
clear nights—-warm, sunny days. Ranch rooms, cott is 
dining room, corkscrew cocktail lounge. Modest Eur. Plas 
rates. Nov. thru Apr. Operated by Fred Harvey. Write 
for brochure & rates. Pp, Q, Box 51, Death Valley, Calif 





. P ; 
Desert Air Hotel, Palm Springs, Calif. 
300 acre family resort. Two 3200’ turf landing strips for 
private planes. Swimming, riding, airplane rides, nightly en- 
tertainment. Golf center. Delicious food, cocktails. Deluxe 
accommodations, housekeeping cottages. Write or phone: 


328-3101 in Palm Springs or DUnkirk 3-0708 in Los Angeles 








The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, Californie 


Southern California's ‘four seasons” resort. Finest all-ye® 
weather for golf, riding, tennis, pool. Picturesque atmo® 
phere. Fine food. Sight-seeing in San Diego Co. & old 
Mexico. Write Wes Hadden, Mar., for folders 
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The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, Call. 
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THE HOUSE 
OF ROTHSCHILD 


Continued from Page 106 


joked on while one of their number 
took the oath covered or on another 
book than that which Christian prac- 
tice and English tradition prescribed.” 

That was in 1885. But meanwhile 
fhe Family had climbed from mere 
gcial eminence to a ne plus ultra peak. 
This came to pass—an irony by now 
faditional—through their pigheaded 
Jewishness. Both great English univer- 
sities still required that every academic 
candidate declare allegiance to the 
Church of England. In Oxford one 
had to do so before matriculation, in 
Cambridge not until the award of a 

Therefore Lionel’s sons at- 
tended Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
study though not to graduate. Even 
today, long after the removal of re- 
srictions, the Rothschilds still read at 
Trinity. But in the 1850's this choice, 
dictated by religious reasons, brought 
them together with a chubby, merry 
Cambridge boy named Bertie. He was 
also known as the Prince of Wales. 

The friendship between the future 
King of England and the grandsons of 
a ghetto apprentice was instant and 
intimate. It remained permanent and 
astounding. Bertie’s chumminess with 
Natty, Leo and Alf—and, before long, 
with Ferdy (the Austrian Rothschild, 
Ferdinand, who had become English 
by intermarriage with the London 
branch)—produced newspaper head- 
lines, upset court chamberlains and 
roiled protocol. It may not have revolu- 
tionized society, but it refreshed it 
thunderously. Genealogy became less 
de rigueur than joviality. 

Day after day the Court Circular 
announced that the Prince of Wales 
had stayed with Lord Rothschild at 
Tring Manor, joined Mr. Leopold at 
the Rothschild shoot in Leighton Buz- 
ard, or yachted with Mr. Ferdinand 
at Ramsgate. It was the Rothschilds, 
more often than the bluest-blooded 
clan, who could send out cards with the 
magic phrase, “*. . . to have the honour 
of meeting their Royal Highnesses, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales.” On a 
darker occasion, after Bertie’s appear- 
ance in the witness box at a divorce 
case, it was Alf’s piano waltzes that 
beguiled the heir apparent through a 
sleepless night in the Amphytrion Club. 

More usually, though, the friends so- 
journed at Marlborough House, where 
Bertie held his un-Victorian court: 
where one toasted, waltzed and placed 
bets together, occasionally lent one 
another money, and made the silkiest 
Whoopee in the Empire. The ‘Marl- 
borough Boys,” of whom the Roth- 
schild scions were a vital part, became 
the set in Europe. 

But even this high fellowship The 
Family maintained without damage to 
their Jewishness. Sometimes, indeed, 
the Church of England seemed in 
greater danger. On January 19, 1881, 
the Prince of Wales drove through a 
horrendous blizzard to appear at the 
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Nassau in the Bahamas 


Nassau’s famous Montagu Beach Hotel offers ideal 
vacation living. Regally situated on 55 acres of 
tropical gardens and fronted by a sweeping private 
beach, Colourful Marine Bar and_ Vision-Level 
Pool. Gourmet dining in the smart Empire Room. 
Exciting native and imported entertainment in the 
intimate After-Deck Bar. Fully air conditioned. 
Attractive winter rates Dec. 15 to April 24, from 
$17 per person for double room, breakfast and 
dinner, Continental Plan (room and breakfast) from 
$12 per person. David E, Richardson, General 
Manager. See your Travel Agent. U.S, and Canadian 
Representatives: Robert Reid Associates, Inc. New 
York ¢ Chicago « Miami ¢ Hollywood ¢ Toronto. 





THE EMERALD BEACH—a 
resort hotel in the grand man- 
ner. Longest private beach 


= in Nassau, dock, all sports. 





Entertainment. Open all year. 
NASSAU ee 
write 532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, for free folder 


Tahiti 











18th Century, hand 
carved Heraldic Lion 
guarding hote/ entrance. 


Hotel Royal Tahitien 
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in old world NASSAU 


Harbour 


NASSAU'S MOST DISTINGUISHED OCEANFRONT RESORT 


You'll love its elegant informality, combining 
exquisite Out Island privacy with nearness to shops and colorful 
hurly-burly of downtown Nassau. Service and cuisine under 
fastidious Europeans, each dedicated to the art of 
making life easy and pleasant for you. 


PUTTING GREENS WITH NEARBY COURSE TENNIS » POOL & SURF BATHING 
FINEST YACHT FACILITIES * WORLD-FAMED- FISHING * EXPERT GUIDES 
Vacation luxury awaits you, with all the fun and friendliness of a 
private club. From $20 per person (double) with breakfast and dinner. 


RESERVATIONS LIMITED, so see your TRAVEL AGENT—today! 
or call our representatives: ROBERT F. WARNER, INC., 630 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK; JUdson 6-4500 * CHICAGO * WASHINGTON « BOSTON 
TORONTO. West Coast: GLEN W. FAWCETT, INC. * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN 
FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE * DALLAS * PORTLANDe SAN DIEGO « VANCOUVER. 

For colorful brochure, write: CORAL HARBOUR, 131 SECURITY TRUST 
BUILDING, MIAMI 32, FLORIDA * HELMUT CHIETTINI, MANAGER 





(BAHAMAS) 


Coral 











Deluxe Bungalows on Tahiti’s finest 

bathing beach. For Reservations and 

Information write: P.O. Box 828. 
. Burbank, California 


Quick Answers To Your Travel Questions: 


HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDES 
See Your Travel Agent For Copies 



















Georgia 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
of a golfer making a 
Mee = birdie at 
va fsbo. 


GEORGIA 


... The bird, of course, would 
be a sea gull at this beautiful 
seaside resort ... the golfer 
could be any one of the 44,217 
who played the noted course 
last year... the hole would be 
one of the championship 27 
which make this course one 
of the finest and most challeng- 
ing to be found anywhere. 
Open the year ’round... play- 
able every day! 


THE CLOISTER 


American Pian 
Also Rental Homes 


Write direct, see Travel Agent or Robert F. Warner, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, JUdson 6-4500, also Boston / Chicago / Washington / Toronto 



























Vermont Pennsylvania 
HITE* CUPBOARD®INN || Evry <e0ren is pure delish 
But MID-WEEK wintertime days are special. Perfect 
time to get away from it all and rest or play. New ice 
Only 3 min. away from the most talked about ski- skating rink, indoor summer-bright 
treat in New England — Woodstock's new ““Tom-Six” swim-pool, all port 
area where there's something for all the family —from activities. Comfortable POCONO 
toddler to semi-pro — all the time (yes, snow-making brary, TV and in ro 
included) and all the family will enjoy the homelike Cocktail lounge 
hospitality of our Inn; restful rooms, bountiful meals, For color folder 
cocktail lounge, after ski relaxing before roaring fire i F Ma Pa 
places. For folder and rates, write: ALLAN DARROW or reservations, 
your host (WOODSTOCK, VT. TEL: 203) Write or call 
Area code 717 TES-7111 























i Tel, “~~ > . P 
On your way to Florida plan to break 
your trip at one of the most luxurious re- 
sorts anywhere — the Heart of Atlanta 
Motel, just two blocks from downtown 
Peachtree Street. Resort facilities at the 
Heart of Atlanta are unequalled... it has 
everything you would expect in a fine 
Florida beach motel...it was designed 
for people who seek charm rather than 
glamour — gaiety without glitter. If you 
plan to drive, write for free map of At- 
lanta’s Downtown Express System. For 
reservations: write 255 Courtland Street; 
phone MUrray 8-1682; TWX, AT-104. 
Reservations also made through any 
Quality Court. 
¥ Air Conditioned ¥ Television 
¥ Two Swimming Pools ¥ Radio & Muzak 
¥ Restaurant ¥ 216 Rooms 
¥ Cocktail Lounge ¥ Direct Dial Telephone 


Wir Ollie 


RESORT MOTEL 
2 blocks from downtown Peachtree St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








California 








. * * * 
La Quinta Hotel, La Quinta, California 
American Plan vacations at secluded resort in Palm 
Springs area. Swimming, riding, tennis. Golf privileges 
available across the road at La Quinta Country Club. De 
licious cuisine. Dancing nightly. Season Nov. 22—April 23. 
Represented by Glen W. Faweett, Inc. 
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Central Synagogue in Great Portland 
Street for Leo’s wedding. He loved the 
kosher food served at the reception, and 
he roared at the Jewish jokes. Jewish jokes, 
in fact, gradually became his passion. 
Since Lord Natty shared the weakness, the 
House of Rothschild became a great in- 
ternational center not only of finance, but 
of stories that began with Moe and Ike. 

“At least one foreign diplomat, Baron 
von Eckardstein,” reports a biographer, 


“had standing orders from the Roth- 
schilds to collect and report all good Jewish 
jokes he heard abroad—especially stock- 
exchange puns from Berlin. On more than 
one occasion . . . he even dispatched bon 
mots by wire to New Court whence they 
would find their way before long to Marl- 
borough House.” The archivists at the 
London bank today guard a treasury of 
Jewish jokes once relayed in telegram 
language by a Prussian nobleman. 


Later the Jewish theme was to emerge 
more seriously and on a more august level. 
By 1908 Bertie had become His Britannic 
Majesty. The Rothschilds had long fought 
for the betterment of their coreligionists 
in Russia. And now that the King was to 
talk politics with the Tsar in Reval, there 
ensued a correspondence between the 
members of the Marlborough set on what 
exactly could be done about Russian 
intolerance. 








WE PUT UP ANOTHER WAREHOUSE to help age Jack Daniel's 


Tennessee Whiskey and found a different view of the Hollow. 





We're rolling a few more barrels out of our small 
distillery than before. Not many, because of 

the ancient Charcoal Mellowing process we 

still use. It takes too much 
time smoothing out our 
old-time sippin’ whiskey to 


ever let us make very 


much. But you need a lot of room to age it, arid 


what extra whiskey we do make might crowd 


up our warehouses. So we built another one on 


Tanyard Hill—and got this good view to boot. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 
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LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 


Something was done. Jewish Perse. 
cution became an important item q 
the Reval agenda. “From my report” 
the British ambassador in Petr 
wrote to Lord Rothschild shortly after 
ward, “‘you will see that the Russiay 
Prime Minister contemplates . . . amg. 
ioration for the lot of the Jews of 
Russia.” 

It was about this time that a Lond 
rabbi is supposed to have said that th. 
Jews, unlike the Christians, did not 
yet know a Messiah—but they dij 
have a holy family. 

They had, if his simile be accepted, 
more than one. There were other Roth. 
schilds in the world just as Rothschild. 
ian as the English ones, It is the onl 
rich clan without poor relations, In 
France they rubbed palaces with th 
local monarch. In his monumental 
chateau at Ferriéres James entertained 
Louis Napoleon with unprecedented 
lavishness. Commentators declared 
that the occasion outshone the Fuggery 
reception for Charles V at Augsburg, 
Louis Napoleon was much smaller than 
the great Charles, but the French Roth 
schilds alone were much bigger than 
all the Fuggers together. 

Eight years after the reception Napo- 
leon was a prisoner in Prussian hands, 
The Germans stood before Paris. Old 
James Rothschild was dead. Yet his 
house and his sons glittered on, through 
and past the martial convulsion. The 
War of 1870 only provided them with 
an especially splendid anecdote. 

On September 19th of that year Wil- 
helm I, Bismarck and chief of staff 
Count Moltke made Ferriéres their high 
headquarters. The Prussian monarch 
wandered through the vast Renaissance 
chateau, admired the Thoroughbreds 
swarming in the stables, tasted the 
Goshen-sized fruit, smelled a lake of 
orchids in the hothouses. ‘‘Rothschild 
can afford this,” quoth Wilhelm. 
“Royalty can’t.” 

Bismarck was not quite so exhila- 
rated. It was his misfortune that King 
Wilhelm regarded the owner of Fer- 
riéres as a very powerful colleague, 
His Majesty therefore refrained from 
commandeering Baron Alphonse’s 
magnificent bedroom, using a modest 

chamber instead. Wilhelm issued, be- 
sides, a strict edict to the General Staff 
who were billeted with him: So much 
as touching the various art treasures 
was verboten. And Bismarck himself 
received orders not to indulge his hunt- 
er’s passion in the gorgeous shoot. 

Baron Alphonse’s chief steward, as 
the enforcer of these nasty prohibi- 
tions, was the bane of the Iron Chan- 
cellor at the hour of his triumph. To 
day, in the chateau’s blue drawing 
room, Baron Guy still keeps a copy of 
the bane’s report. The stout fellow 
even refused to serve Bismarck—who 
wanted to mitigate his annoyance with 
a few good drops—any bottles from 
the famous Rothschild cellar. When 
Bismarck, enraged, forced the steward 
to sell him a case for good payment, 
the latter promptly lodged a complaint 
with his master in Paris. 

Baron Alphonse was amused that the 
German bogeyman must fight for his 
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wine at Ferriéres while the rest of 
Europe cowered before him. The Roth- 
schild amusement reached the haut 
monde in besieged Paris. In December 
the Prussians shot down a balloon 
containing a letter to the Countess de 
Moustier with these words: “Rothschild 
told me yesterday that Bismarck was not 
satisfied with his pheasants at Ferriéres, 
but had threatened to beat his steward, 
because the pheasants did not fly about 
filled with truffles.” 

These lines, relayed to Prussian head- 
quarters, upset the Iron Man no end. 
He saw in them a hint that he had 
breached the King’s proscription. And, 
in truth, he had sneaked in some 
pheasant shooting on the sly. ““What 
will they do to me?” he asks in his 
collected works. “They won’t arrest 
me, for then they won’t have anybody 
to arrange peace.” 

They did have him to arrange the 
peace. They also had, on the French 
side, Baron Alphonse, who would not 
stop trying the Chancellor’s nerves. 
No matter how often Fiirst Bismarck 
stressed the Rothschilds’ German ori- 
gin, Baron Alphonse still insisted on 
negotiating in French. Furthermore, 
Alphonse guaranteed the war tribute 
of five billion francs and then raised it 
more swiftly and much less ruinously 
for France than Bismarck had expected. 
This performance ensured the contin- 
ued eminence of the Paris house through- 
out the newest, third republic. Along 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré the 
maisons Rothschild bloomed, as did 
their wreath of chateaux around Paris. 

In Austria The Family broke through 
all laws forbidding the ownership of 
real-estate by Jews. Salomon’s sons and 
grandsons filled their town palaces with 
furniture made for Bourbons and Med- 
icis. Their country estates became the 
playgrounds of aristocracy. And in 1887 
they achieved a distinction which could 
make even a Lord Rothschild gasp. 
The Emperor FranzJosef—by *‘a special 
act of graciousness”—forgave Baron 
Albert his lack of four generations of 
pure nobility, and made him and the 
Baroness hoffaehig, court-worthy. 
Henceforth they were admitted to 
functions involving the Hapsburg 
family. They had penetrated the inner 
sanctum of the world’s most exclusive 
assembly. 

An imperial association began. It 
found a tragic highlight in the assas- 
sination of the Empress of Austria th : 
day after she had left a Rothschild vil! 
on Lake Geneva. There were happic 
incidents, as when Baroness Mathilde, 
of the Frankfurt branch, inflicted a 
historic Schrecklichkeit on Prussian 
protocol by refusing to touch any mor- 
sel on Kaiser Wilhelm’s table. The 
Kaiser had forgotten to cook kosher. 

Queen Victoria, who should have 
known better since the business of the 
Rothschild peerage, also had a run-in 
with The Family's stubbornness. She 
had the cheek to walk on some newly 
planted flowers at Alice de Roth- 
schild’s sumptuous estate in the south 
of France. Alice, of the Austrian branch, 
wielded one of the gruffest green 
thumbs in horticultural history. She 





was happy to welcome Her Majesty as a 
guest in her gardens at Grasse, but she 
brooked no nonsense when the Hanover 
heel crushed a Rothschild petal. 

“Come off at once!’ she commanded. 

The Queen came off. She even called 
Alice, half humorously, “the all-power- 
ful.”” And ‘‘All Powerful’? became Alice’s 
nickname to her kin. 

But weren’t they really ail all-powerful? 
There is a story about a fin de siécle hobo 


in Vienna’s Stadtpark. He asked his friend 
who that tiny tot was, being driven about 
in a huge carriage all to himself? 

“Can’t you recognize the livery?” the 
second hobo said. “That’s little Baron 
Louis taking the air.” 

“So young!” the first hobo said. ‘So 
young—and already a Rothschild!” 

It would never have occurred to him, or 
anyone else at the time, to add: so pre- 
carious. Yet Baron Louis, his brothers and 


cousins would have to breast the new 
century’s assaults on the old century’s idyls. 
Nobody knew it, but that golden carriage 
drove toward the first World War, toward 
the depression, toward Hitler and World 
War II. The House of Rothschild, which 
started as epic and continued as extrav- 
aganza, was about to enter on tragedy. 





The fourth and last article in this series will appear 
in our February issue.—Ed 











Men who are on the move... 


work at top speed! No sooner do they touch- 
down at one airport, than they’re rushing off to 
catch another jetstream. But they’re never up in 
the air about how to keep fresh-looking while 
living out of a suitcase. They wear Manhattan‘ 
polyester /50% 
cotton. It’s the no-iron wash ’n wear shirt that 
stays neat and business-fresh all day, thanks to 
exclusive Reserve Neatness’™™. Available in many 


Delcot®, tailored of 50% 


HOLIDAY, 


Kodel: 


the Americas, 
New York 20, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 


distinctive collar styles, including (left to right) : 
Pinareed", an English round eyelet collar; Grip- 
Tab’, a short point collar with snap-close tab; 
Blake*™, a short point, medium spread collar. 
Each $5.95. The Manhattan Shirt Company, 1271 
Avenue of 


® 

— 

Quality makers of the finest men’s furnishings, 
sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 
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The last time you heard sound i e 
H H + ; 
like this was IN PERSON! : NEXT MONTH 
nN This January, in our annual European issue, we 


i 
he 
re 
i 


sel 
o 


explore a Europe that, for reasons geographic, 


GRUNDIG?. 


(ae 


STEREO-SIXTIES CONSOLES 
featuring Stereo FM 


or seasonal or simply accidental, is comparatively 
unknown to the American traveler. Joseph 


Wechsberg delights in the revelry of VIENNA 


IN WINTERTIME, William Golding glides 


2 happily THROUGH THE DUTCH WATERWAYS 


_ == SSS 


and V. S. Pritchett wanders GUIDELESS IN 
THE PYRENEES. 


Frederic Morton discovers that BAD 





HOMBURG IS A SPA to this day, whatever its 
tales of departed grandeur; William Sansom 


returns from Sweden's coastal islancs to sing : ( 





of A BALTIC PARADISE and Sean O'Faolain 


Settle yourself nearby and listen. Suddenly you’re engulfed 
in a sweep of sound so resonant, so vividly life-like, it’s as if 
you’re at the original performance, ready to applaud! Push 
a button for your choice of listening excitement: Stereo FM, 


relates a sunny gambol in the hills BEYOND 


THE RIVIERA. 





AM, Short Wave or 4-speed stereo phono. Even thrilling 
wane solanoaps hes eclibeh ia leter tails matched i Eric Newby describes PARMA, CITY OF FOOD 
a oe anager cag a Fe AND MUSIC, Paul E. Deutschman takes us on an , 
I insider's tour of the LITTLE WONDER HOTELS 
: 
a OF PARIS and an illustrated story by Ronald 
Searle, POR FAVOR, SENOR, reveals an over- 
looked humorous side of Spain. 
Other features in January include a Handbook | 


of THE SMALL WINES OF EUROPE, in which 





Frank Schoonmaker passes over the vintage 


*“Roadmaster’”’ FM- 
AM-SW-Marine Band N C 


TK-1 “Attache” 
Tape Recorder 


Tapes any sound anywhere! 
All-transistor and fully battery- 
operated for true portability. 
8 pounds of compact (1134 x 7x 
414") ingenuity: recording level 
indicator, record and playback 
at 334 ips dual-track, fast 
rewind, temporary stop, safety 
button. Powerful speaker 
delivers the famous Grundig 
sound. Complete with mike, 
tape and reel. 





Portable/Car Radio 


Enjoy FM sound wherever you 
travel, by car or on foot! Func- 
tions as an under-dash car radio 
in its own easy-to-install bracket 
or—quickly detaches for use as a 
handsome battery-operated 
portable! Powerful all-transistor 
performance. Separate tone con- 
trols. Telescopic antenna. Only 
3% lbs., 8 x 7 x 314". With car- 
mounting kit and carrying strap. 


Write for free color brochure and name of nearest dealer. 


Goliaths to praise some less celebrated Davids; 
the annual listing of Holiday's EVROPEAN 
RESTAURANT AWARDS; and an Antic Arts 
article by Joe McCarthy on one of our own 


national treasures— JIMMY DURANTE. 
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HEAD OF THE 


BOURBON FAM 







No other gift says" BEST OF 
THE SEASON’ quite so well 


This year you can give Old Grand-Dad, Kentucky’s finest 
bourbon, in three beautiful holiday giftwraps. Select 100 
proof bottled in bond either in its handsome Gift Decanter 
or regular bottle. Or choose Old Grand-Dad in the familiar 
bottle of lighter 86 proof. Each comes in its own gift pack- 


age at no increase In price. 
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Your Pan Am Jet ticket to Trinidad lets you island-hop to Puerto Rico, St. Croix, Antigua, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Barbados, Dominican Rep./Haiti, Jamaica and Nassau at no extra fare! 


Leave your winter worries behind while youexplorethesunny You can also start your Pan Am Jet trip to the Caribbean 

Caribbean! For just $319, round-trip Rainbow Jet Economy from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore/ Washington, or Miami. eve 
fare from New York, you can go all the way to Trinidad. For 7-4, 6 
this same fare, you can take up to a year to wander through _any of 69 offices in the U.S. and Canada. IC: PR Mae 
any or all of the other 9 islands, or you can put together other Choose Pan Am for its priceiess extra of experience. Enjoy € ‘ 
exotic island combinations for even less! the wonderful feeling of confidence every moment of the way. 


FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA ... FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... . FIRST ON THE PACIFIC .. . FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD—WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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